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When it was Dark 

A POWERFUL STORY BY 

GUY THORN 

Author of ''The Oven.'' 



A few of many Press Opmions from some of the Prominent 

London and Provincial Papers. 



Fall Kail Oasette.— " The story is as effective a piece of work as could be 
desired. . . . Mr. Thome is always reverent, and b touched with the dignity 
of the amasdng scenes which he has invented. . . . We welcome his book as a 
real achievement in a very difficult line." 

OuClook — " A remarkable book, of unusual power, which may cause a stir." 

Tories Poit. — "The most daring and original novel of the season is Mr. Guy 
Thorne's ' When it was Dark.' It u a powerful and absorbing story, vigorous 
alike in thought and writing." 

Bt James' Oasette.— " * When it was Dark,' bjr Guy Thome, has a right to 
be called a remarkable book. . . . The thing, too, is carried out with a splendid 
audacity, and with a skill in narration that would serve the author well." 

Dailj K«wa.--"A remarkable book. . . . The pictures of tYpical. clergy, 
a Cabmet Minister with religious enthusiasm, and the millionaire, his great 
opponent, are all finely conceived and finely delineated ; while the coming 
disaster, which casts its shadow before, b skilfully adumbrated." 

BhoAeld Telsgraph.— '< The book b daring and strikingly original, and is 
treated so as to hold the attention of every reader. . . . The story of the 
conspiracy, the effects of its temporary success, and its remarkable exposure is 
told with mudi dramatic force." 

WorUL — " A novelbt with a rare gift of imagination reveals himself in ' When 
it was Dark ' (Greening & Co., 6s.), by Mr. Guy Thome. He lets hb readers 
see what he is about so early in the narrative, that we do not place the latter at 
any disadvantage by at once expressing^ our admirarion of the boldness of the 
idea of a conspiracy to destroy Christianity by the pretended discovery of a 
tomb in which Joseph^ of Arimathea had buried die dead Chrbt vdthout the 
knowledge of His disciples, thus reducing the miracle of His resurrection to 
nothingness, and uprootmg the foundations of the Faith. On this extraordinary 
basb Mr. Guy Thome has reared an extraordinary stmcture of mingled romance 
and reason. Let us hasten to say that the work b profotmdly religious, daring 
though it be ; that the-author's view of what the result of a sudden quenching 
of the light of Christianity would mean^ in our own country and all over the 
world, b broad, vigorous, and deeply interesting;. He treats the respective 
attitudes^ of the creeds on the reception of posiuve proof that ' Christ b not 
risen ' with very great discretion and ^11, in some instances with permissible 
and refreshing humour. A few easily identified persons, also some amusin? 
types, figure in his pages. The ' writing woman ' ot calm volubility and colossal 
arrogance of intellect, who regards the Christ myth as well out of the way of her 
own superior system — ^in short, ' the Matthew Amold and water ' of the story— is 
a pleasant lightening of the 'What it meant to Women' tableaxuf. The 
partners in the conspiracy, master and slave, equally but differently devilish, 
are drawn with surprising power. The separate fate of each, in its even-handed 
justice, the episode of the long-deserted wife of the one, and that in which the 
crime of the other is frustrated by the heroic act of the fallen woman who b, in a 
dramatic sense, the masterpiece of the book^ are only a few of the remarkable 
features of this quite exceptional work of fiction." 
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THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. 

Fall MmH Oaiellt. — " A cleverly-written story of more Aan usual interest. 
Mr. Turner has here something to say, and says it well. From the first page 
onward we follow the career of Maurice Yorke with close interest, an interest 
which never flags, and the final chapter is in every way equal to the book's 
earlier promise. There is nothing slipshod, no falling off. The author has 
given us sterling good work throuniout. The characterisation of Lady Sochem 
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KoraiBr Post—" Readers will be delip^hted with the ' Comedy of Progress ' 
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Sothem is an excellently-drawn character, full of life and force. The charm 
and influence which she exercises over all who know her are quite convincingly 
expressed, and the scene with her husband when she confesses herself an old 
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and abiuty turn one generally expects in such efforts." 

THE STEEPLE. 

Iltntini — " A story of fiur more than average merit, strongly ima^ned and 
developed with considerable craftsmanship. . . , Emphatically, this is a book 
to be read." 

nivatratod Landmi Kewi.—" One reads with unflagging interest. The great 
merit lies in the very cool and effective demonstration of character, and 
especially of character that is off conventional lines. The psycholog^f , perhaos, 
is not very deep, but in the plane on which it works is remarkably given. We 
have thoroughly enjojred ' The Steeple.' " 

Truth. — '* Unusually well conceived and described." 

TimM.— " Few readers who take it up will readily lay it down. . . . Mr. 
Turner is successful, and his sketches of men. women, and creeds are, generally 
speaking, humorous, shrewd, and suggestive. 

CYNTHIA'S DAMAGES. 

Bhdlkld Telegmph.—" Mr. Turner's style is bright and sparkling, and his 
powers of obsorvation are evidently keen. Those who read *Cyntiuz*s 
Damages ' will, we are convinced, look forward with pleasure to another nove 
from the same pen." 

The I>ally Telecraph. — A story in which wit, humour, farce and samawn ar 
admirably blended^an extrava^ania brimful of fun^ and showing considerab 
power in the management of dialogue, as well as m character-mawing. Tl 
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nadable book." 
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CHAPTER I 

IN THE PRESENCE OF THE DEAD 

On a bitter cold day in the month of February (on 

the 7th of that wintry month), a young man stood on 

the threshold of a flat in the Alexandra Mansions, 

Hyde Park. He had rung the bell and knocked 

several times, and no one as yet had come to open 

the door to him. His impatience and surprise urged 

him to knock again, this time with tremendous force ; 

the rat-tat-tat was barely accomplished when a youth 

of eighteen, wearing the livery of a page, appeared 

in answer to the summons. 

« Hullo ! " exclaimed the visitor. « Whaf s up with 

you, Andrewes?" then as suddenly he checked the 

reproof that was ready on his lips, for he observed 

that Buttons, whose rosy face was well known to him, 

wore an exceedingly troubled look, and that he was 

as pale as death. To his inquiry if anything was the 

matter he received no reply ; the youth only stared 

as though his wits had suddenly taken leave of him. 

9 



10 AN ACT OF IMPULSE 

Francis Yorke, with another impatient exclamation, 
and a shrug of his shoulders, hung his hat on the 
hall-stand, doffed his overcoat, inwardly resolving the 
while to express to his uncle his candid opinion of 
this evidently stupid functionary. He then walked 
leisurely down the long corridor that opened on 
the reception-rooms ; the page, meanwhile, stood by 
watching him, with the same blank, dazed expression 
on his countenance. 

Yorke opened the door of what appeared to be the 
drawing-room, but seeing it was empty he shut it 
s^ain, and turned his attention to the next apart- 
ment. He had no sooner touched the knob when 
Andrewes, with a sudden movement, and in a voice 
of entreaty, startled him by saying : 

" Don't go in there, sir, please ; master is sitting in 
his chair dead." 

''What!" almost shouted Yorke, in amazement 
''Dead I what do you mean? You are gone clean 
mad, I think I " 

^ He is dead, sir ; I couldn't get him to speak to 
me," repeated the youth distractedly. 

He turned whiter, if possible, as Yorke, after a 
moment's pause to recover himself, deliberately 
turned the handle of the door and entered the room. 
Buttons thereupon left him to face the situation 
alone. He hurried back to the kitchen, trembling 
in every limb. 

The apartment which Yorke gazed into was 
handsomely furnished, ostensibly as a study, for 
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book-shelves lined the walls; a large mahogany 
writing-table stood in the centre of the spacious 
room, and some loose papers lay strewn on it 
Various other articles scattered about bore evidence 
that someone had been very busy in it only very 
recently. 

A fire was blazing away on the hearth, and its 
bright light shone full on the features of an elderly 
man, who sat back, apparently unconscious, in a 
large easy-chair between l;he writing-table and the 
grate. That he was tall of stature, and big in 
proportion, could plainly be seen by the length of 
limbs that were stretched out across the rug ; his 
arms hung listlessly down on each side of him; 
the eyes were wide open, and had a fixed, unearthly 
stare in them ; the face, as it rested against the 
cushion, was perfectly white and still, but there was 
nothing uncanny about it — nothing to frighten the 
senses of any reasonable man, and this was what 
Yorke thought as he reverently drew near. He was 
a medical student, and his first move naturally was 
to feel the pulse * but he could feel none. Then he 
passed a hand over the face, which was deadly cold, 
and noticed that the mouth drooped, and he was 
convinced the page was right after all — his uncle 
was dead. 

What should be done under the circumstances ? he 
asked himself. Why, a doctor should be sent for 
immediately, and Andrewes should go for him. He 
strode out of the room on tip-toe, and made his way 
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into the kitchen, where he found Andrewes huddled 
up near the fire, rocking himself to and fro, with his 
face hidden in his arms. 

He looked up as Yorke entered. 

" Don't ask me to go in, sir," said he imploringly. 
" I can't, sir, indeed, I can't." 

Again he threw his arms up, completely hiding his 
face from view. 

'' Come, look sharp ! " said Yorke, not heeding him. 
** I want you to go out this instant and fetch the 
nearest doctor — Dr. Scholfield. Bring him with you. 
Tell him it is a matter of life and death." 

He pronounced the command imperiously, and 
it had its effect on Andrewes, who roused himself, 
and was gone almost immediately. 

Francis Yorke returned to the study, and as 
though to pass the time away, he again went 
through an examination of the unconscious figure. 
This time he did more: he loosened the cravat, 
unbuttoned the waistcoat, and put his hand to 
the heart to ascertain whether there was the 
smallest sign of pulsation discernible. There was 
none. The exceeding rigidity of every muscle 
struck him as being very singular. He had 
seen many dead bodies, but none like this. He 
looked round the room, and set himself to think. 
To think! There was only one thought that 
rushed through his mind like lightning; and this 
was, tLat if his uncle, Dr. Manby, was dead, he, 
Francis Yorke, an impecunious medical student^ was 
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monarch of all he surveyed, and more — for he was 
undoubtedly the heir, and the deceased, he knew, 
was a rich man, and had much to leave. A week 
ago he had seen his relative in the best of health, 
and now, behold, he was suddenly cut off, and the 
mantle of his wealth would fall on his young nephew, 
whose mind was a painful chaos between regret for 
this sudden death, and natural pleasure in the 
advantage that would accrue to him thereby. As 
he was thus thinking, his eyes fell on' the writing- 
table. Dr. Manby had been the soul of neatness, 
and the disorder which Yorke observed every- 
thing to be in somewhat surprised him. It seemed 
as though the chair before the writing-table had 
been only recently occupied, and tired and wearied 
with writing, his uncle had laid down the pen, and 
thrown himself in the more easy lounge for rest 
Some legal- looking parchment lay open on the 
table, and almost unconsciously Yorke drew near 
and glanced at it. ''This is the Last Will and 
Testament of me, George Augustus Manby," caught 
the young man's eyes, and his heart, as he took in 
the meaning of it, stood still, and he turned paler, 
if possible, than the face that lay back so promi- 
nently on the cushion. His uncle's will! But 
surely Dr. Manby had made his will long ago? 
There was no need to write another. How often 
he had assured his nephew of this factl "You 
are all that I have, boy," he had said, ''and all 
that I have will be yours." Then, in a jocular 
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manner, he had added, ''But don't wish me dead 
on the strength of if Only a week ago Dr. 
Manby had reiterated this speech, after a cosy 
dinner the two had enjoyed tc^ether, and the words 
had gone deep into Yorke's ardent young heart, 
making him wish for many things, but nothing 
surely so horrible as this sudden and speedy death. 
But now that open parchment, big with its ominous 
heading, lay there under Frank's visual oi^an, and 
he was seized with a mad desire to look into it, 
and to be complete master of its contents. 

Therefore, without further parle)ring with his 
conscience or sense of honour, Frank took up the 
document and read, his face, as he did so, becoming 
paler and paler, until it became the colour of the 
dead* 

What he read gave him no pleasure ; it completely 
changed the glamour of triumph he had first 
experienced into the most ungovernable feelings of 
ra^ and disappointment 

Accordii^ to this paper, he was still to be the 
b^[gar on a hundred and fifty a year (which was the 
altowance his unde had given him), and all Dr. 
Manby's personal estate would go to a woman, 
unknown to Yorke, but one whom the testator 
acknowledged as his ill^timate daughter— Lucinda 
Manders by name. The young man muttered 
something uncomplimentary regarding the stranger, 
and inwardly swore that she should not be a gainer 
by his uncle's death if he could possibly pievent it 
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He paused a moment ; then a fearful thought 
possessed him — he would destroy that unjust will. 
No one would be any the wiser ; he would be more 
than fool if he allowed it to exist He crushed the 
document in his hand, and without hesitation he cast 
it into the fire, watching it burn with a strange 
feeling of relief Then he started and turned cold, 
as if some dead hand had touched him. A sensation 
of terror at what he had done took possession of 
him, and he all but shrieked like some hysterical 
woman when at that moment a violent rat-tat-tat 
on the street door resounded through the flat. He 
stared again into the fire. The paper had not ceased 
burning ; he could see in characters of flame " The 
Last Will and Testament" clearly written on the 
charred vellum. In spite of the mortal terror he 
was in, he had sufficient self-possession to seize the 
fire-iron and push the curling document deeper into 
the blaze, until every fragment had burnt itself out 
of sight, and, as he fondly hoped, out of memory. 
Then, trembling in every limb, he hastened to admit 
the doctor. 

'' I have come on an unpleasant errand," said that 
individual, noting the emotion visible on the young 
man's countenance. 

Yorke muttered something inaudible ; his parched 
mouth refused to pronounce what he wished to say. 
Andrewes stared at him wonderingly, his own face 
gaining colour with the renewed courage of another 
presence in the house of death. He put down 
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Yorke's pallor and agitation to the fact of bis having 
been left alone with the dead man. 

Without losing a moment, Dr. Scholfield entered 
the study, and after a minute examination pro- 
nounced life extinct 

^* It is a veritable case of strychnine poisoning," 
said he to Yorke, who stood by him. "No other 
poison produces the same rigidity. I should most 
certainly say that my friend, Dr. Manby, did not 
come by a natural death." He was interrupted by 
a cry of terror from Andrewes. " I think," he went 
on, '' that I ought to have a second opinion on the 
case, and the sooner the better. Do you, my boy " 
(to Andrewes), "go this instant and fetch Dr. 
Williams from Park Road. You might possibly 
find him in. Bring him with you if so, and lose no 
time about it" 

He all but pushed the page towards the door, and 
sighed with relief when he heard the street door 
bang on him. 

" This is all very sad and sudden, Mr. Yorke," he 
remarked. "Can you tell me how it happened? 
Andrewes tried his best to do so, but he was in 
such a state of excitement that really I could not 
understand a word he said." 

" I can tell you nothing," replied Yorke, recovering 
his speech. " The whole affair is a mystery to me. 
I came here this afternoon by an express invitation 
from my uncle ; he wished to discuss some matter 
of importance with me, and would be glad if I could 
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call as early in the afternoon as I could, and stop to 
supper. Here is his post-card to that effect Only 
a week ago I was spending the day with him, and he 
was in the very best of health then. I have had no 
time since my arrival to get any information from 
Andrewes. As soon as I discovered the serious state 
my uncle was in, I sent Andrewes to fetch you." 

'^ You did quite right, and Vm very glad I happened 
to be at home. By the way, I hope you will not 
mind my putting to you such a question, but were 
you burning paper of any sort ? For as I entered I 
could not but help detecting a strong smell of burnt 
vellum." 

Dr. Scholfield's steel-grey eyes noted every passing 
emotion on the face before him, saw the sensitive 
colour come and go, then suddenly assume an 
expression of indignation and surprise. 

"What on earth do you mean? You mu^t be 
mad, sir, to fancy I dare bum any paper belonging 
to my uncle ! " 

** Ah I I may have been mistaken. Of course, in a 
case of this sort one has to be doubly careful. You 
will, I know, excuse my frankness, but I really feel 
half distracted by the suddenness of the calamity 
that has befallen my poor friend. Like you, only 
a few days ago I saw him to speak to, and he 
seemed then very well, though a trifle worried, I 
thought. But this occurrence will more than ever 
remind us that in the midst of life we are in death." 

"That may be, sure enough," returned Yorke, 

B 
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somewhat hotly; "but what we have to concern 
ourselves about is to find out the wretch who 
administered the poison to him ; for nothing will 
induce me to think that it was self-administered. 
My uncle was not a man who would commit 
suicide." 

Dr. Scholfield shrugged his shoulders, and glanced 
at the rigid figure on the chair. 

" Poor Manby," he muttered, half to himself, " he 
had more troubles than we know of ! " 

^' He did not give me that idea when I saw him 
last He was in excellent spirits, and was kind and 
as good-natured as ever ; so much so, that I looked 
forward to seeing him to-day." 

" Very possibly ; but remember many serious 
things may happen in a week. This post-card he 
sent you, for instance, distinctly says that he had 
matters of important business to discuss with you* 
How do you know it may not have been some 
trouble or loss that was worrying him ? " 

" Even if it were, I am positive it would not have 
driven him to such extremities. He was much too 
God-fearing a man to commit self-violence.*' 

"Then who do you suppose administered the 
poison? I presume there was no one else in the 
flat but Andrewes and Mrs. Jenkins? and neither 
of them, I should fancy, would care to put an end 
to him." 

The inflection of voice with which Dr, Scholfield 
uttered these words jarred on Yorke's sensitive 
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nerves, strung as they were to the utmost by all 
that had occurred. 

"Mrs. Jenkins!" he repeated. "But she is not 
here. You know she only comes at half-past seven 
in the morning, and leaves soon after the early 
dinner. She is much too devoted to my uncle to do 
anything of the sort She has served him most 
faithfully for the last ten years, and Andrewes has 
been two years ; and they have both, I know, given 
great satisfaction to the doctor." 

"At any rate, the post-mortem examination will 
show how the poison was taken," said Dr. Scholfield 
conclusively. 

He motioned Yorke to the door, for at that 
moment there was a knock and ring, and Yorke, 
with some hesitation, went to admit Andrewes, 
who was accompanied by Dr. Williams. In a very 
few words he explained as lucidly as he could to 
the latter what he was called in for, and then showed 
him into the study. 

Dr. Scholfield was standing where Yorke had left 
him, near the chair of the deceased; and as they 
entered, he hastened forward to receive the visitor. 
His countenance was pale and agitated, and Yorke 
noticed that his hand trembled much as he shook 
hands with Dr. Williams. 

" I wonder what mischief he was up to whilst he 
was alone?" thought he, with his own guilty con- 
science very much perturbed as he furtively glanced 
at the other loose papers on the writing-table. 
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Th^ medical men consulted together in low voices, 
and Dr. Williams, after a due examination of the 
body, pronounced the same verdict, i>., '* That death 
was caused by strychnine poisoning." 

** There must be an inquest/' he added, in his most 
business-like way, '' and also a post-mortem." 

Andrewes, who had followed them into the room, 
eager to watch all that was going on, exclaimed 
loudly at the word "poisoning." 

** Who did it, sir ? " he stammered, half distracted. 
«I didn^ Indeed, I didn't Only me and Mrs. 
Jenkins, or rather the woman Mrs. Jenkins sent in 
her place, saying that she was laid up with bronchitis 
and couldn't come — ^ 



CHAPTER II 

A CASE FOR THE CORONER 

His sentence was left unfinished; three pairs of 
eager, inquiring eyes were fixed on him, and the 
strain was more than he could endure. He fell back 
dazed, and would have fallen to the ground had not 
Yorke put out a strong arm to prevent him. A dose 
of brandy was given him, and he soon revived. 

*' Come," said Dr. Scholfield kindly, " take courage, 
and tell us all about it You are the only one, it 
seems, who can enlighten us.'' 

Andrewes, realising all at once his personal 
importance, rose from the chair where he had been 
placed, and stood before the three men with an 
expectant look on his face. 

*' Now," continued Dr. Scholfield, who took upon 
himself the position of chief inquisitor, "you say 
Mrs. Jenkins did not come herself, but sent someone 
else to do her work. How was this ? She was here 
yesterday all right enough. I happened to meet her 
going home.'' 

" Yes, sir, she was here sure enough. It was this 
morning at half-past seven when I went into the 
kitchen, I was that astonished to see a strange 
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woman there. She immediately explained how it 
was that her friend, Mrs. Jenkins, couldn't come, 
saying that she was so ill throughout the night 
that she felt as weak as water, and could no more 
work than she could fly, so Mrs. Lacey (that was the 
name she gave me) offered to do her duty for her. 
She seemed pleasant and active, and knew what her 
share of the work was without my so much as having 
to tell her anything ; and she asked me as a favour 
not to tell Dr. Manby of the change, for she said he 
would be sure to grumble, and think the cooking 
wasn't good, and so on ; and she boasted that if 
anybody knew how to cook, she did. Everything 
went on as smoothly as if Mrs. Jenkins wasn't 
absent: Mrs. Lacey cooked just as well, if not 
better, for she made me a splendid batter pudding 
all to myself, and seemed no end obliging and 
good-natured." 

" Why was she not here when I arrived ? " asked 
Yorke. " It was barely three then." 

"She asked as a favour if she might leave 
immediately after she had washed up." 

"Did she seem in a hurry to go?" inquired Dr. 
Williams. 

" Well, sir," replied Andrewes hesitatingly, " she did 
seem rather flurried like, to my thinking; but she 
gave it as her excuse that she was anxious for Mrs. 
Jenkins, who had no one to look after her in her 
lodgings. And so she left a little before two o'clock. 
Dinner was punctually at one. She left everything 
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very tidy and clean, and I must say she was a 
splendid rapid worker. I have never seen her like 
in my life." 

" Did she say she would return to-morrow ? " asked 
Dr. Scholfield. 

"She said if Mrs. Jenkins was no better she 
certainly would. Before she left, she asked if master 
was pleased with the dinner, and I replied that the 
proof of the pudding was in the eating, for he not 
only thoroughly enjoyed the fish and the entree, but 
finished up everything that was sent to the table. I 
never saw him eat so heartily before. He returned 
to the study immediately afterwards, and about half- 
past two I went in to make up the fire. I knocked 
several times on the door, and could get no reply. 
Then I thought I would peep in and see if he was 
having his afternoon nap, when I was much startled 
to see him stretched out on the chair like that. As I 
came nearer I could see it was no sleep he was in, 
but some fit or other, if not entirely dead. Then my 
heart went cold inside me, and I thought if he was 
really dead what should I do. I felt stiff and dazed- 
like when Mr. Yorke knocked and rang, and I let 
him ring and knock several times before I had 
strength to go and admit him." 

" Did you know he was expected this afternoon ? " 
asked Dr. Scholfield eagerly. 

'' Master's last words to me as he left the dining- 
room were, that I was to show Mr. Yorke into the 
study when he came." 
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" Did you tell Mrs. Lacey that ? ** inquired Yorke. 

*^ Yes, sir ; I mentioned it to her, and she asked me 
what Mr. Yorke was like, and whether he resembled 
his uncle at all. And I remember saying Mr. Yorke 
was a handsome young buck, and no mistake." 

The three gentlemen were prpvoked into a smile 
by the extreme naivetd of this reply, but Frank 
instantly looked serious, as he bade Andrewes 
describe Mrs. Lacey's personal appearance. 

Before the youth could speak, Dr. Scholfield 
interposed, observing that it was unfair to the absent 
woman to suspect her of having poisoned the food, 
and as in all probability she would turn up to-morrow, 
it would be wiser to wait. 

Dr. Williams seemed much taken aback on hearing 
this, and said that in such an urgent case waiting 
till to-morrow would be out of the question. As 
a medical man, it was his duty to give immediate 
information to the coroner, so that an inquest should 
be held on the morrow. He did not believe for a 
moment that his friend. Dr. Manby, had committed 
suicide; a post-mortem examination would show 
how the poison was administered, and the sooner the 
better, as every moment was precious. He would 
make it his business to summon the coroner instantly, 
and to get the necessary permission for the post- 
mortem. So saying, he impetuously left the room 
and the flat, eager on his self-imposed task. 

Dr. Scholfield and Yorke stared at each other 
aghast. It was the latter who spoke first 
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"Do you know where Mrs. Jenkins lives?" he 
asked, turning to Andrewes, who stood staring at the 
corpse with the most dismal expression of face. 

"In Shepherd's Bush, sir," was the vague 
reply. 

" I know that, my boy, as well as you do. But 
the number of the house and the name of the 
street—" 

Andrewes shook his head. 

" Ah ! that I can't tell you, sir. You see, we never 
touched on her lodgings when we were speaking 
together ; all I know is that she came backwards and 
forwards every day, and that she always jumped into 
the Shepherd's Bush 'bus on going back." 

" From what your uncle said to me, I fancy she is 
a woman who was always changing her lodging," 
remarked Dr. Scholfield. 

'*That fact materially adds to the difficulty we 
shall have in finding out where she is. If Mrs. Lacey 
IS innocent, she will appear to-morrow. Until then 
we can do nothing. In the meantime, with your 
leave. Dr. Scholfield, I shall lock the study door, and 
admit no one here except those whose business it 
may be to inquire into the matter. You will observe 
my uncle has left all his papers about the room. I 
shall write and apprise the family lawyer, Mr. 
Watson, of what has happened. He must come this 
evening, if possible, and possess himself of all 
business documents, etc." 

Yorke, as he spoke, reached the door, which he 
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held wide open for the doctor and Andrewes to pass 
through. 

They proceeded into the dining-room, and as it 
Was now nearly four o'clock, and the wintry dusk 
was setting in fast, Andrewes was ordered to light 
up. Yorke seated himself at the davenport in order 
to write the letter to the lawyer. 

" I presume," said Dr. Scholfield, " I had better 
remain here until Dr. Williams returns with the 
coroner ? " 

" I shall be very glad if you would do so," answered 
Frank cordially. " I must say I do not care to be 
left alone to-night, and Andrewes presently will have 
to go out with this note." 

" I should advise you to direct him to take a cab, 
and drive to Mr. Watson's house in Russell Square, 
and if possible bring — " 

" I am begging Mr. Watson to come here as soon 
as he gets this," interrupted the young man hurriedly. 

And for the next five minutes not a sound was 
heard but the rapid scratching of his pen, and the 
ticking of the ormolu clock on the mantelpiece. 



CHAPTER III 

THE MYSTERIOUS MRS. LACEY 

To describe minutely all that took place that night 
and the following day would be to weary the reader 
unnecessarily. Sufficient to say that the post- 
mortem plainly corroborated the verdict of the two 
medical men: a large quantity of strychnine must 
have been mixed in the parsley sauce that had been 
served with the fish, and this undoubtedly had been 
the cause of the unfortunate gentleman's death. 
Suspicion naturally fell on the mysterious woman 
who had introduced herself to Andrewes as Mrs. 
Lacey. Andrewes was closely cross - questioned 
by the coroner as to her general appearance, etc. 
Needless to say that she never returned to the flat, 
and as Mrs. Jenkins also did not turn up at her usual 
hour, or send an excuse for her non-appearance the 
next morning, the police were set to trace the 
whereabouts of both women. This, as a matter of 
course, took time, but when the address of Mrs. 
Jenkins was discovered, she was much too ill to 
answer questions. Dr. Scholfield had her removed 
to the hospital. He had himself undertaken the task 
of finding her lodging, and, in short, it was mainly 

through his guidance that her lodging was traced. 
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According to the report he gave of her, it was 
impossible for her to recover. The fever had taken 
such hold on her that he did not think she could live 
another day. He was right : the woman died a few 
hours after her removal to the hospital, and Mrs. 
Lacey's existence still remained an undefined 
mystery. She had come and gone without leaving 
the smallest trace. 

''What was she like?" asked the coroner of 
Andrewes, at the inquest 

''She was tall and fair/' replied that youth, who 
had now begun to answer questions mechanically — 
for the same queries seemed to be put to him over 
and over again, until his head was in a whirl with 
them. " She had a pleasant, strong sort of face, and 
she wore coloured spectacles ; for she said her eyes 
were weak, and she couldn't stand the heat of the 
fire. I asked her to take them off when we were at 
dinner, but she refused. She did not sit down for 
one minute together, but she was up the next bustling 
about something in the kitchen. I don't think she 
ate very much herself, but she heaped my plate well. 
She only made enough parsley sauce for the dining- 
room, and as soon as the dishes returned, she run the 
hot-water tap on them and commenced to wash up. 
She wasn't idle a minute all the time she was in the 
flat ; I never see'd a better worker." 

"Did your master seem as well as usual?" 

" Well, sir, for the last day or two he struck me as 
being grave and preoccupied-like, as if his mind 
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were busy with things. He was in his study all 
yesterday morning, and at breakfast told me on no 
account to show any one in. He locked the study 
door on going into the dining-room. I saw him do 
it, and I thought it was because of the loose papers 
he had left lying about." 

Asked if his master had any visitors that would 
rouse suspicion, he answered to the effect that the 
night before was his evening out, and he believed 
Dr. Manby had a visitor, but whether it was a lady 
or gentleman he could not say. 

" The visitor left before you returned ? " 

"No, sir; when master heard me come in, he 
ordered me, from the study door, to take wine and 
glasses into the dining - room. ' And then,' he 
added, *you can go to bed, for I shan't want you 
again to-night' It was a little after ten o'clock, 
and as the cold evening air had made me sleepy, 
I was not sorry to turn in. I heard the doctor's 
voice raised several times, as though he were excited 
about something, but I did not hear the visitor's at 
all. I remember I did wonder if it was a lady or 
gentleman, or how many he had with him. About 
two o'clock in the morning I was roused from my 
first sleep by the opening and shutting of the front 
door, and then I heard master's heavy footsteps 
returning to the study. All the two years I have 
been with him, I don't recollect his ever being so 
late before," 

" Did you notice how many tumblers were used ? " 
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"Yes, sir; four. Two were left half-filled with 
whisky and water, and the other two were wine 
glasses, with dregs of sherry in them. I should 
fancy there had been two ladies and one gentleman." 

"What makes you fancy that?" asked Mr. 
Watson suspiciously. 

" My experience of gentlemen is that they don't 
take sherry the last thing at night I know I 
shouldn't if I were a gent." 

" Would you know this Mrs. Lacey s^ain if you 
met her?" demanded the coroner. 

" I should know her s^ain anywhere," brs^ged the 
youth self-confidently. 

"Even if she dispensed with her coloured 
goggles ? " 

" Yes, I think I should, sir. You see, she had an 
uncommon sort of face — a face not easily forgotten. 
I only wish I could meet her out accidentally; I 
would lynch her," he added, with venom. 

There was not one man present at the inquest but 
echoed this wish, and everybody there and then 
busied themselves as to conjecturing the secret 
motives which led the strange woman to commit 
so heinous a crime. A reward of ;f 500 was offered 
by the lawyer for the discovery of Mrs. Lacey; 
every detail connected with this poisoning case was 
gloated over by the London dailies, which seemed 
to imagine that the whole affair was brought about 
expressly for the extra sale of their special editions. 
Much sympathy was felt for the distressed nephew. 
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who, being the sole surviving relation of the deceased, 
was looked upon as chief mourner. He was the 
object of universal interest at the funeral, which took 
place a week after, and which indeed was a most 
impressive function. Besides Dr. Manby's very 
numerous friends and acquaintances, a large number 
of people attended the obsequies ; they were abso- 
lutely strangers to the deceased, but their presence 
there was actuated by a deep feeling of sympathy 
and respect for his memory and unfortunate end. 



CHAPTER IV 

DR. MANBY'S LAST WISHES 

The funeral over, the mourners returned to their 
different homes, with the exception of Drs. Schol- 
field and Williams, Frank Yorke and Mr. Watson. 
The latter led the way to the study, which he had 
taken entire possession of since his client's death, 
and which he had himself arranged for the reading 
of the will. Frank was astonished that so many of 
his uncle's intimate friends had been excluded by 
the lawyer from this always very interesting duty. 
He was even more astonished when he heard that 
there certainly existed a will ; and this will was in 
the lawyer's possession. But Mr. Watson had been 
reserved, almost secretive, in his manner to Frank, 
whose guilty conscience naturally shrank from un- 
necessary questioning in regard to his uncle's affairs. 
It had occurred to him that if the document he had 
destroyed was only of recent fabrication, the lawyer 
possibly knew nothing of its existence, and the one 
he claimed in his possession was no other than the 
old will Dr. Manby had so often acknowledged in 
Frank's favour. Much relieved by the conclusion he 

had come to, the young man inwardly swore to act 
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well and guardedly towards the unknown Lucinda 
Manders. She must receive some sort of compensa- 
tion for the wrong he had done her; yet such 
compensation must be given hqr without her in any 
way discovering the identity of her benefactor. This 
fixed resolution undoubtedly nerved him for the 
trying ordeal before him. 

" Gentlemen," began Mr. Watson solemnly, '• I 
have no doubt you are much amazed at finding 
yourselves the only three privileged to hear the last 
will and testament of my much-lamented client, Dr. 
George Augustus Manby ; but it is by his express 
desire that this should be so. You, Dr. Williams, 
and you, Dr. Scholfield, are executors, and as such 
will understand that what I am about to disclose now 
must be regarded as sacred. My dear client was 
very sensitive on this point, as he feared that un- 
favourable comments would be made on what he 
considered his eccentricity, and therefore extracted 
from me a promise that I would on no account 
admit any other than the two executors and his 
nephew on this occasion, and that they would 
consider any incident disclosed here as strictly 
private. On the Monday preceding the fatal 
Thursday on which my client was found dead, I 
received a letter from him demanding my immediate 
attendance. In the conversation we had on that 
particular day. Dr. Manby directed me to draw up 
two wills — one in favour of his nephew, Francis 
Yorke, and the other in favour of a person whom 
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I should on no condition name until a whole year 
had elapsed from the day of his death, when these 
two wills (now in sealed envelopes in my possession) 
should be submitted to his nephew's choice. Should 
his choice fall on the wrapper containing the will in 
his favour, that will shall be the one to be adminis- 
tered, or vice versd^ whilst the other document should 
be instantly destroyed, unopened, in the presence of 
witnesses (of which witnesses Dr. Frederick Scholfield 
should be one). Therefore, gentlemen, the last will 
and testament of Dr. George Augustus Manby will 
be read on the 7th of February next, when we shall 
again meet here for that purpose." 

Mr. Watson finished speaking and resumed his 
seat, looking both sad and thoughtful. 

Silence for a whole minute fell on the astonished 
trio, until it was broken by Dr. Scholfield. 

" Perhaps, Mr. Yorke," said he, " you have 
something to say on the subject?" 

He had eyed Frank all along with the most 
intense curiosity ; his countenance expressed some 
disgust as he asked the question. 

" Only if I may inquire of Mr. Watson one or two 
particulars regarding this other possible legatee?" 
responded Frank, recovering from his amazement 
with an effort 

" If I can conscientiously reply to it, I will," 
returned Mr. Watson, who felt sorry for the young 
man's peculiar position. 

*' Is this person," Frank stammered, " a relation 
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of my uncle's ? Surely we can be told that much 
without disrespect to his wishes." 

Mr. Watson took up a paper which had lain open 
before him on the writing-table whilst he had been 
speaking. 

"Read that," was his only reply, as he handed 
it to Frank, " and pass it to the other two gentlemen 
present when you have finished. You will all then 
ascertain for yourselves that I have only respected 
Dr. Manby's wishes, word for word. I am not in 
a position to reply to any question whatever 
concerning this other legatee." 

The document was in the late doctor's hand- 
writing, and what Frank read ran thus : — 

"Dear Watson, — I hand over to your care 
these two sealed wrappers, and you will have them 
in your safe keeping until the first anniversary of 
my death (whenever that may be), and on the first 
anniversary of that solemn day you will summon 
the presence of my esteemed friends, Dr. Frederick 
Scholfield and Dr. Owen Williams, and my dear 
nephew, Francis Yorke, and you will explain to 
them the powerful reasons that have compelled me 
to alter my intentions regarding my nephew, giving 
them such information of my past life as will 
exonerate me from eccentricity. 

"You will then submit to my nephew the choice 
of these two wrappers, containing my testament, 
and whichever he chooses shall be administered as 
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my last will ; and the other wrapper shall be instantly 
destroyed in the presence of the above witnesses. 
I empower you as sole trustee to my personal estate 
during the interim of a year ; you will continue to 
my nephew the allowance of ;f 150, and I feel sure 
my complete trust in you will not be abused. 

" I desire you very plainly to set forth my wishes 
to the gentlemen above-mentioned — that they are 
to consider any revelation you make concerning 
these last requests of mine as strictly private, and 
on no account to be divulged until a whole year 
has elapsed. These two wills (one in favour of my 
nephew, Francis Yorke, and the other, a person 
whose name, sex, and antecedents shall be kept 
a secret until the time comes for you to speak) will, 
I hope, secure the future happiness of the two beings 
in whom I am most interested. — Ever, my dear 
Watson, your sincere friend, 

" George A. Man by. 
"Dated Sth of February, 188—;' 

Frank read this seemingly extraordinary docu- 
ment with every pulse beating wildly. Very 
mechanically he passed it on to Dr. Williams, who 
was sitting on his right, and who had eagerly held 
out his hand for it. Dr. Scholfield, however, 
manifested not the smallest curiosity or desire 
to see it. 

" It seems to me," remarked Frank, " as though 
my uncle had some ulterior motive for desiring a 
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year's delay before his estate was administered. Do 
you think he suspected foul play on the part of 
anyone ? " 

" What do you mean by * foul play ' ? " demanded 
Dr. Scholfield, before Mr. Watson could reply. 

His voice had an unmistakable tone of anxiety, 
and he turned his keen eyes on Franks who replied 
somewhat at random : 

''I mean, could he have anticipated any attempt 
made on his life, or that he would come by so 
sudden and so unexpected an end ? A man in his 
right senses must have a very powerful reason to 
draw up two wills, in the first place, and then to 
desire absolute secrecy in regard to the other 
possible legatee's name. How do we know that this 
other person, knowing the contents of the will, had 
not something to do with his murder ? " 

He had risen as he uttered the last sentence, 
drawing himself up erect. His eyes flashed defiance 
as he met those of Dr. Scholfield ; but not for a 
moment did he flinch whilst returning the stare. A 
feeling of repulsion against the man possessed him ; 
an unaccountable passion of dislike and distrust 
combined came over him; had Dr. Scholfield been 
more of his own age, Frank felt very much as if he 
would like to fight him there and then. 

There are some people who have an unconscious 
knack of rousing all our angry passions, and Dr. 
Scholfield, at that moment, was certainly one of 
them. 
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** It is not for us to judge. This other person you 
refer to may be as innocent as yourself, and possibly 
is so." 

"Or possibly this person may be the mysterious 
Mrs. Lacey herself," interpolated Dr. Williams, in his 
deep Welsh accents. 

" If there is the smallest suspicion that this might 
be the case, Mr. Watson," said Frank hotly, " I think 
it is your bounden duty to question this person, and 
to keep a watch on all her movements ? " 

" To question which person ? Mrs. Lacey ? ' 
demanded Dr. Scholfield, smiling. 

" This is not a time for joking, sir ; I mean what I 
say," returned Frank irritably. 

" I have no doubt you do ; but at the same time 
you should be consistent. May I ask if you wish to 
imply that your rival in Dr. Manby's favour, and this 
charwoman, Mrs. Lacey, are one and the same person? 
Because the idea is as ridiculous as it is mad." 

"You are very anxious to uphold the honour of 
this other person. Dr. Scholfield," said Frank, with a 
sneer. ** May I ask if this other person is yourself? " 

His manner was rude, to say the least of it ; but he 
was too far gone with inward xz%^ and disappointment 
to care to pick his words. 

Dr. Scholfield regarded him with ill-concealed 
scorn ; then not deigning him a reply, he turned to 
Mr. Watson : 

"Since you are acquainted with the name and 
address of this unknown," said he deferentially, ^' I 
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think you most certainly ought to question him or 
her as to his or her whereabouts on the fatal 
Thursday. I am not suspicious ; but no one can be 
more anxious than I am to see justice done." 

Though this speech was a direct denial to Frank's 
question, it was at the same time a decided feeler 
for the lawyer, who was, however, too acute and 
self-possessed to be caught napping. 

" My dear sir," he affirmed apologetically, " do you 
forget my obligation of secrecy? My hands and 
tongue are tied until the 7th of February next." 

" True," replied Dr. Scholfield, smiling. " We 
must not, in our natural anxiety, overlook the fact 
that you are a respectable lawyer, and not a private 
detective. In the event of your requiring my 
attendance concerning this will affair, I shall be very 
glad to come at any time. Mr. Yorke " — he turned 
pleasantly towards Frank — "may always depend 
on my conscientiously discharging my duties as 
executor to whichever will he may choose; and I 
am sure I only hope that he may make a wise and 
unselfish choice." 

He shook hands with Frank as he said this, giving 
him the most friendly pressure and glance imagin- 
able ; then he took his leave of Mr. Watson and Dr. 
Williams, and departed. 

At the entrance hall he was met by Andrewes, 
who officiously helped him on with his overcoat. 

"Have you found another place?" he asked, 
looking the page full in the face. 
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" No, sir, I haven't," replied Andrewes respectfully. 
" I thought I would wait a bit, and see if Mr. Yorke 
might take me on." 

" Has he told you he would ? " 

"No, sir, not precisely in those words. But he 
told me only yesterday that since I had given such 
satisfaction to the late doctor there was no reason 
why I should not continue living on in the fiat, as he 
would spend a good deal of his time here in the 
future, and I could be caretaker during his absence." 

Dr. Scholfield hesitated ; he was cautious if he was 
nothing else. He had had his eye on Andrewes ever 
since Dr. Manby's death ; he wished to engage the 
youth in his own service ; but at the same time he 
did not wish to act dishonourably. 

"If Mr. Yorke says nothing more to you about it," 
he said, "come to my house, and I shall talk the 
matter over with you. You will have a good home 
with me, and good wages." 

He nodded kindly to the lad, and in his stateliest 
manner entered his carriage, which was in waiting. 

Andrewes watched him depart with an unwontedly 
thoughtful expression on his face. 

" Now I wonder," he mused, " if I shall do wisely 
in stopping on here with Mr. Yorke after all that has 
happened. A young master is apt to be exacting ; 
and ten to one I shall be that haunted with master's 
ghost, and the creeps that goes all over me whenever 
I go into that blessed study, that when I am left 
alone I shall be fancying I see the doctor dead in 
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his chair, or that infamous Mrs. Lacey coming to 
poison my food next Lor' ! I think Dr. Scholfield's 
is the best place after all ; good home, he said, and 
good wages ; and no ghost or dead man a-sitting in 
his chair a-watching me, and making my hair stand 
on end for nothing. No, I shall tell Mr. Yorke 
plain that my health has suffered terribly this seven 
days, and that a change of residence is necessary. 
What with sudden deaths and mysterious char- 
women, lawyers and detectives, and police inspectors 
a-poking about the premises, asking questions by the 
bushel, and staring at me as if I had been and 
poisoned master myself, my life hasn't been worth 
living, and I only wonder I am sane to tell the tale 1 
It has been a bitter experience for my youth and 
innocence, and I have learnt something in a hurry 
for once in my life." 

He turned in and shut the door noiselessly, as he 
did most things. He darted an inquisitive look at 
the study door, wondering very much what talk was 
taking place there. Had it been any other room than 
the one where he had found his master dead, he 
would have gone and played the eavesdropper with 
as little compunction as possible; but that apart- 
ment was rendered doubly sacred to him ; he never 
passed its threshold or entered it without a feeling 
of fear and reverence. To play eavesdropper there 
would have been nothing less than a crime. 
Andrewes possessed a conscience — though it was a 
time-serving one. 



CHAPTER V 

FRANK RETURNS TO HIS LODGINGS 

Dr. Williams was more than cordial in his manner 
to Frank. It seemed as though he had not cared to 
express too much before his professional brother, Dr. 
Scholfield, for no sooner had the latter taken his 
leave than he turned to Frank, offering his help and 
advice when needed. 

" It will be a trying ordeal," he said, " for you to 
go through until next February, but you must make 
the best of it I have no doubt your uncle had wise 
reasons for insisting on this year's delay before you 
come to know of your exact position. You can make 
use of the twelve months by studying hard for the 
diploma," 

A sympathetic grasp of the young man's hand 
accompanied these kindly words. 

Frank was visibly moved. 

" Yes," he replied, " I shall most certainly work 

hard for my diploma, but at the same time I shall 

not leave a stone unturned to find out this mysterious 

Mrs. Lacey ; for I am somehow convinced that she 

had a hand in my uncle's sudden death." 

"She certainly exposes herself to suspicion by 

42 
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tacitly refusing to come forward and give an account 
of herself," said Mr. Watson. 

"There is no doubt of it but that she must be 
guilty. The difficulty is to prove it by instituting 
some motive for the crime," observed Frank. " The 
question is, has she aught to do with Dr. Manby's 
will ? " 

Mr. Watson started and changed colour. He had 
had his suspicions, but they were such as would not 
bear revelation, since an expression of them would 
naturally complicate him in a breach of professional 
honour. And this, of course, he could not do. 

" I have no doubt," he remarked gravely, ** that the 
police will do all in their power to find this woman. 
We have put the matter into very experienced hands, 
and the reward of ;f 500 I have offered will be a 
tempting bait even to her most cherished accomplice. 
We must trust to Providence to do the rest" 

After this the conference ended ; Dr. Williams 
returned to his house, Frank to his lodgings in 
St George's Road, and Mr. Watson, having locked 
up every room in the flat, and secured the keys 
thereof, betook himself to his house in Bloomsbury. 
Andrewes waylaid Frank as he was leaving, remind- 
ing him of the talk they had had on a previous 
occasion. 

** I can't take you on," said Frank irritably. *' It 
isn't in my power to do it You had better fix on 
some berth where you will be handy for the police 
when wanted." 
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The humiliation of having to eat his words hurt 
him. He was so convinced an hour ago that the 
business in the study would end with the acknow- 
ledgment that he was legally master of all he 
surveyed ; and now he found himself no better off 
than he had been a week ago, and was obliged to 
confess it in the first place to such an insignificant 
person as Andrewes, who had naturally looked upon 
him as undoubted heir. 

"Do you mean to say you won't, sir?" returned 
the youth, with well-feigfned reproof in his tone. 
"I am sure it isn't in my province to force my 
valuable services on anybody, leastways on my late 
master's nephew. I only wish to tell you, sir, that 
I am booked already by a gentleman who knows 
a good servant when he sees him. I am going this 
very hour to Dr. Scholfield, who has promised me 
good wages and a good home, and he will engage 
me on the spot" 

" The deuce, he will I " exclaimed Frank, wonder- 
ing why the very mention of Dr. Scholfield's name 
redoubled his vexation. "Well, Dr. Scholfield is 
not a man who lets the grass grow under his feet ; 
he takes time by the forelock. So mind what you 
are about whilst you are with him I " He was just 
turning as if to go, when a sudden thought struck 
him. " Look here, Andrewes, when I tell you I can't 
take you on, I mean I can't just yet It isn't in my 
power to explain even ; but maybe one day next 
year you will know. Remember this whi^i you are 
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with Dr. Scholfield, that a reward of £500 is 
offered to the person who can give the police 
information concerning Mrs. Lacey. You are the 
only one who has seen her, and who has had 
speech with her; therefore you are more likely to 
know her again when you come across her than 
anybody else. I shouldn't miss such an opportunity 
of getting £soOt if I were you. So use your eyes 
well when you are out, and be always on the look- 
out I shall be going to Dr. Scholfield occasionally, 
and then I shall see you ; and you can always come 
and look me up at St George's Road whenever you 
have anything to say. In the meantime, good-day 
to you, Andrewes ; and many thanks for all that you 
have done for my uncle." 

He slipped a sovereign into the other's palm, and 
nodding kindly, left him. 

As he passed the windows of the flat, rendered 
so familiar and endeared to him by long association, 
a heavy sigh burst from his lips. Never again would 
he have the pleasure of visiting this abode ; it had 
seen some of his happiest and brightest days, and 
it had recently witnessed also some very dark 
ones. 

** I shall always hate it now/' he mused, half aloud. 
" I would give anything this moment never to have 
burnt that will! If I had let it alone, it would have 
been received as his last will and testament ; every- 
body would have known the name of the woman he 
intended to leave his property to, and if she and this 
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devilish Mrs. Lacey are one and the same person, 
the gibbet would have been her share of the game, 
and four thousand a year and all the other etceteras 
mine." 

He ground his teeth with rage, remorse, and 
shame. That one impulsive act of dishonour had done 
its work, and left its traces on his heart He would 
never again feel the same ; the hot brand of wrong- 
doing had as surely burnt the eager joy and innocence 
out of his youth as the fire had eaten up the paper 
which might have revealed so much and more — and 
now the deed had sealed his tongue in more ways 
than one I There lay the exceeding bitterness of the 
evil he had done. If only he could have foreseen all 
this! 

After a while he became calmer, and looked at 
the matter philosophically. He had been tempted 
beyond his strength, and he had yielded to the 
temptation. Ninety-nine out of a hundred, he sur- 
mised to himself, might have done the same. He 
had been brought up from a boy with the knowledge 
that he would be his uncle's heir, and the sudden 
revelation of this otherwise fact had been too much 
for his sanity. Of course, it was a momentary fit 
of madness that had moved him to act thus wrongly ; 
there was nothing to be done now but to grin 
and bear the consequences of it as best he could. 
He was none the poorer and none the richer 
by his uncle's death, and he had reason to be 
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thankful that things were not worse than they 
were. 

It was in this mood he reached St George's Road. 
During the past week of bustle and excitement 
he had not gone near his rooms, and his land- 
lady, who, of course, had heard of his bereavement, 
and the sad tragedy attending it, anticipated great 
changes for her lodger. She resolved to give him 
a warm welcome, such as would induce him to 
remain with her so long as he needed to walk 
the hospitals. He occupied two apartments on 
the second floor, for which he paid the moderate 
sum of fifteen shillings a week. They were fairly 
well furnished, in spite of their dinginess ; and he 
had chosen the back rooms for two good reasons 
— first, on account of their cheapness, and the 
second, that he might be free of hearing the constant 
sound of traffic, which would be his fate had he 
engaged the two rooms on the front. 

Mrs. Boyce was devoted to her young gentlemen 
lodgers, and Yorke, it must be confessed, gave her 
very little trouble. He was faithful to his studies, and 
though he was naturally fond of pleasure, and occasion- 
ally addicted to a night out when sorely tempted by 
the other medical students, still, he never appeared the 
worse for any dissipation of the kind. He was very 
often in arrear with his bills, but this, as Mrs. Boyce 
declared, was a gentlemanly fault. She knew her 
money was safe enough, and a mild hint would settle 
it all comfortably. 
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Yorke entered the house by means of a latch-key, 
and had no sooner reached the first landing than he 
was met by Mrs. Boyce. 

She was a stout, matronly woman, between forty 
and fifty. Her countenance, always a smiling one, 
was now grave, and visited with a becoming 
expression of anxiety and sympathy on his behalf. 

"A very good day to you, sir," said she, in her 
cheeriest manner, "and very glad I am to see you 
back again. I felt sure you would return immediately 
after the funeral, so I got both your rooms nicely 
aired, and the fire lit in the sitting-room. And how 
do you find yourself after all the trouble you have 
gone through? Dear! dear! the times out of 
number I've thought of you during this past week. 
Who could have imagined such a sad case but a born 
prophet, and I thank goodness I am not one I It 
would have broken my heart to mention other 
people's troubles previous to their happening." 

Frank had nodded good-naturedly to the first part 
of her greeting, and knowing full well her weakness 
for prolongated remarks, had continued his ascent, 
she following closely in the rear. 

It was indeed a pleasure to him to find such 
warmth and comfort awaiting him in these rooms 
where he had passed two years of his hospital life. 
The firelight playing on the furniture, ahd throwing 
that air of homely welcome on all around, his slippers 
warming on the fender, the well-dusted ornaments 
and photograph frames on the mantelpiece, his 
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particular chair drawn near the hearth ready for his 
immediate occupation, everything bespoke the care 
and thoughtfulness of the kindly-hearted landlady — 
and Frank was not ungrateful as he smiled his thanks 
to her, and told her he was very glad to find himself 
back in St. Greorge's Road. 

Mrs. Boyce stirred the fire to an extravagant blaze, 
drew down the blinds, lit the gas, talking all the 
while profusely, and wishing very much in her heart 
to question him minutely about his uncle's death, but 
restraining herself wisely for fear of hurting his 
feelings. 

" There have been heaps of callers,*' she informed 
him, " and heaps of young gentlemen leaving notes 
and all sorts of messages ; they were that concerned 
about you, it was a treat to open the door to them." 

This was a concession, for if there was one thing 
Mrs. Boyce objected to, it was Yorke's numerous 
friends knocking all shape out of the front door by 
their comings and goings. She handed over, as she 
was speaking, a pile of letters and cards. 

" Mr. Castleton has been here oftener than any of 
the others," she continued. " He inquired every day, 
Sunday included. He wouldn't go near the Mansions, 
he said; he felt it more considerate like not to. 
His mother and sister called here yesterday in a 
brougham " (Mrs. Boyce pronounced it broom). " I 
neyer did see a prettier, sweeter young lady than 
Miss Castleton. She was that sweet-looking I 
couldn't keep my eyes off her." 
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'' Mrs. and Miss Castleton called ! " exclaimed 
Frank, his cheeks reddening with the genuine 
pleasure he felt in the news. " It is very good of 
them. I hope you told them that I had not been 
near my diggings all the week ? " 

" Oh, Lor', sir, I told them more than that ! Mrs. 
Castleton sat in that very chair you are sitting on 
now, and asked me such nice things of you. She 
might have been your mother for the interest she 
took in everything. I told her as how I thought you 
would be a rich man now, and perhaps looking for 
grander rooms than I can give you in my house. 
But there is the drawing-room floor, sir, to let. You 
may have them at a valuation." 

Fortunate for Frank's peace of mind that he was 
engaged at that moment in glancing over his letters ; 
he heard her, but seemed too engrossed to give her a 
direct reply. And Mrs. Boyce, possibly thinking it 
was rather early days for him to trouble about a 
change, left him, to see about sending up the tea. 



CHAPTER VI 

TWO GREAT FRIENDS 

"Should he undeceive her in regard to his real 
position ? " he asked himself. 

After a few minutes' deliberation, he put away the 
idea as superfluous. It was no concern of hers, and 
she was welcome to imagine anything she liked 
about him or his affairs. There were others, he 
knew, who would be equally curious. Let them; 
it was no business of theirs either. The letter he 
held in his hand was from Mrs. Castleton, the mother 
of his greatest friend, also of a certain young lady 
who was more than friend. 

There was a tiny note enclosed in the envelope, 
and his eyes ran over the few lines eagerly: 

'* Dear Frank " (he read), — " We have all been so 

sorry for you, and dreadfully grieved to think of the 

trouble you are in. Tom was just longing to go to 

you at Alexandra Mansions, but was afraid that he 

might be in the way. Please do not forget to come 

and see us as soon as you can. — Believe me, yours 

sincerely, Joanna Castleton." 

SI 
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He read this simple note over and over again ; it 
was the first he had ever received from her, and it 
seemed a wonderful event in his life. From the first 
days of their acquaintance there had arisen a mutual 
sympathy, the one with the other. No words had 
ever been spoken, for Frank's position was not such 
as would justify him in proposing to her. Tacitly, 
he had agreed to himself that as soon as he had his 
diploma, and his uncle had bought him a practice, 
he would ask Joanna Castleton to be his wife. But 
he had never, however, broached a word of such an 
arrangement even to his uncle. There would be 
plenty of time to think about it in another three or 
four years, he had thought. But now his uncle's 
death would necessarily precipitate matters. They 
would think his position altered ; and unless he 
divulged the true state of his affairs, he would be 
grievously misunderstood if he continued his frequent 
visits to the house without some explanation to the 
mother. 

Mrs. Castleton's letter was full of maternal solici- 
tude, and expressed her sincere wish that he would 
spend a week's holiday at Sunny Bank before he 
resumed his studies at the hospital. Sunny Bank 
(the name of the Castletons' house) had figured as 
a sunny paradise to Frank; many a week-end he 
had passed there, and very many were the pleasant 
hours he had spent in Jo's company. Jo 1 the short, 
quaint name just suited her; a girl brimful of 
laughter and fua, a sweety merry face, the delicious 
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sunbeam to everyone who had the privilege of her 
acquaintance. 

He was interrupted in his reverie then by his 
landlady, whose voice he could plainly hear as she 
was ascending the stairs. 

"There is no doubt but that Mr. Yorke will be 
pleased to see you, sir; he has come back looking 
that glum and sad, as it breaks my heart to notice," 
she was saying; and Frank wondered who his 
visitor was. 

To his " Come in," she threw open the door with 
a beaming countenance. 

"There now, Mr. Yorke, if I haven't gone and 
brought you a visitor already," she began; and 
Yorke rose with alacrity to shake hands with no 
other than Tom Castleton himself. |||f^ 

" Bring up the tea, Mrs. Boyce ; Mr. Castleton will 
join me. It will be just like old times again, and no 
mistake." He pushed forward the other easy-chair 
the room contained, his face expressing all the 
pleasure he felt at the sight of his friend. "How 
was it," he asked, "you didn't come in with your 
usual streak-of-lightning knock ? " 

He laughed as he asked the question. It was 
Castleton's custom to warn the whole neighbourhood 
of his arrival, and this had been one of Mrs. Boyce's 
strongest complaints. 

"He comes in," she had saidj "like an exploding 
dynamite. If it weren't that I know him to be an 
Englishman, I should think he was a Nihilist 
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a-wanting to blow up a quiet^ respectable house for 
nothing." 

*^She was at the door," replied Castleton 
mysteriously, when they were alone. 

And then they both laughed — Castleton nervously 
at first, for he had ostensibly come to condole with 
Frank ; but seeing that Frank was determined to 
put a pleasant face on the matter, he saw no reason 
why he should not be cheerful. He took off his 
overcoat, and laid that and his hat on a chair in a 
corner of the room ; then coming up to Frank, who 
was now standing with his back to the fire, he 
gripped both his hands and blurted out : 

" I say, old man, you can't think how sorry I have 
been for you. A wretched shock you must have 
had, and all that, you know." 

Frank returned the pressure warmly. 

" Thank you," he said ; " it was an awful shock, 
and I feel ten years older by it, but — " 

He hesitated, and a heavy sigh escaped him. 

Mrs. Boyce's return at that moment, accompanied 
by her handmaid, prevented him from saying more 
whilst tea was being laid. He was glad of the 
interruption in more ways than one. 

Tom Castleton planted himself in the easy-chair 
before the fire, jerking out bits of news of all their 
mutual friends at the hospital, which he knew would 
interest Frank to hear. He was a few years older 
than Frank, and had already received his diploma ; 
but unlike many young men in that equivocal 
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position, did not consider himself above learning a 
thing or two more. Thus his attendance at the 
hospital was as frequent as ever, and his one 
ambition was to become a specialist like his father, 
who, indeed, had some cause to be gratefully 
remembered as a great surgeon. Castleton was keen 
on operations, and very plainly showed that he 
intended to follow in his father's footsteps. 

" I was reading your mother's and sister's letters 
to me just before you called," said Frank, with an 
effort. " How good of them to write ! nothing has 
been forwarded to me, so you will understand why 
I have not replied." 

" We would have been awfully surprised if you had 
replied before the funeral. I knew you would come 
here as soon as it was all over, and my mother wants 
me to carry you off to Sunny Bank for a week. I 
shall be in disgrace if I appear without you. Will 
you come?" He observed Frank's hesitation, and 
wondered why. But in his good-natured way, he 
continued : " At any rate, I am not going to take 
'No' for an answer." 

" I shall have to work up hard, you know, for my 
medical ' dip,' " began Frank excusingly. 

He knew what this visit would mean to him ; he 
half conjectured the result, and a sense of honour 
bade him take time to think it over. He shrank 
from having to explain the why and wherefore of 
things to Castleton, who naturally looked upon him 
now as a young man of ample means. If only he 
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could truthfully undeceive his friend ! But false 
pride forbade such a step; also the solemn request 
made by his uncle of secrecy in this disposing of his 
last wishes. Fate seemed against his owning up to 
the truth. 

" Oh, I worked like a nigger," said Castleton, " but 
I am blessed if I ever went without a week's holiday ! 
I am not going to allow you to do it either. You 
are looking pasty as it is, and no amount of M.D.'s 
stuck to your name would induce sensible people to 
consult you about their precious healths when they 
see what an indifferent one you are for taking care 
of yourself. I must say I like a cheerful, rosy- 
looking doctor when I am ill. Jo was making the 
same remark only the other day." 

•* Why ! has she been ill ? " asked Frank anxiously. 

"Oh, she was feverish and out of sorts, and my 
mother sent — " Here Tom stopped, and a gleam of 
fun lit up his honest face. " Yes ; being a doctor's 
widow, she knew what she was about when she 
consulted — " 

" Not old Metson, surely ! He is great on the 
nerves, and I have been told is a specialist in more 
ways than one." 

" My dear fellow, Metson is nowhere in her calcu- 
lation ; the whole College of Surgeons rolled into 
one have but a poor chance against the noble, the 
all-efficient Dr. Thomas Castleton ! " 

Frank laughed. 

" So much for motherly pride ! But I am ashamed 
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of your conceit in believing it When I am knocked 
up with hard work I shall send for you. Come 
along and pour out the tea for me, old man. I have 
not had a quiet sit-down meal since I left my 
diggings last Thursday." 

This was indeed true. Andrewes was no cook, and 
Frank, to save trouble, and not liking the presence of 
another strange " Mrs. Lacey " in the flat, had sub- 
sisted principally on sandwiches and such viands as 
could be easily eaten without causing trouble. 

Mrs. Boyce seemed to have guessed the state of 
affairs, for extra dainties loaded the table, and a 
plump chicken was ready for carving, Frank did 
not realise how hungry he was until he commenced 
eating. Castleton charged his plate, poured out the 
tea, and waited on him attentively. That chicken 
was more than breastless by the time he had 
appeased his appetite. 

" Both its legs," as Tom put it, " had undergone a 
neat amputation, and it was left even without wings 
to carry it to its long home." 

" Or a merry thought to bless itself with," added 
Frank, laughing. " For I am going to have that, too, 
if it is all the same to you." 

Tom Castleton, pleased at this display of good 
cheer, resolved to ask questions concerning Frank's 
future plans. He was both anxious and curious to 
know how his friend was situated, now that his uncle 
was dead. Delicacy had at first forbidden a too 
abrupt expression of his natural curiosity ; also a 
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certain look he had observed on Frank's face, a look 
which did not invite spontaneous sympathy. But he 
ascribed this reserve to other causes ; Frank and he 
were on too familiar a footing for any such coldness 
to exist for long. 

" I think you already look better for a good square 
meal/' he began, as he handed Frank a huge slice of 
bread. " It must have been an awful week to you, 
and I can imagine now the delicious relief that it is 
all over. If I had thought I could have been of any 
use to you, I would have turned up and helped you 
in finding this mysterious Mrs. Lacey. By the way, 
old man, do you think people are justified in their 
suspicions about her ? It seems so strange that she 
should want to poison your uncle. What could have 
been her motive? If she was only a friend of Mrs. 
Jenkins, and undertook the job merely to oblige the 
other woman, where's the sense of looking upon her 
as the murderess ? " 

" Yes, if I thereby hangs a tale. There is much 
more in the background than we at present know 

Frank spoke decisively. He was glad Tom had 
started the subject of his own accord He could air 
his opinions without appearing morbid, and there 
was no doubt of it, but a discussion on the affair 
with one so interested as Castleton would help him 
greatly in forming an idea as to who the guilty 
person in reality was. 

"The whole case," he continued, "from begin- 
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ning to end, is a tissue of premeditated plots. 
I believe Mrs. Jenkins' illness is a plot, and was 
brought on without any knowledge on her part ; 
this charwoman taking her place was a plot; her 
leaving in a hurry verifies the suspicion, for the 
excuse she gave to Andrewes that she was anxious 
to be with her sick friend was found to be false. No 
woman visited Mrs. Jenkins, either on that day or on 
the following. We inquired of the landlady in the 
lodging-house, and this Mrs. Green assured us that 
her lodger had had only one visitor — a young sailor 
off duty for a short time — and he had called the same 
evening she was taken ill, but had never gone near 
the house since. In short, Mrs. Green was quite sure 
he had nothing to do with Mrs. Lacey, as he was to 
sail that very evening — and he didn't look like a 
person who would go out of his way to commit 
murder. That was Mrs. Green's opinion. Nothing 
more could be got out of her. She declared she had 
never set eyes on Mrs. Lacey, and never knew Mrs. 
Jenkins had a friend of that name. But Mrs. 
Jenkins was not a person who would talk much 
about her business to anyone." 

*' Then where's the motive ? " again reiterated Tom, 
who was anxious to get at the bottom of the thing 
before anyone else. ** What business can Mrs. Lacey 
possibly have with poor Dr. Manby, who was as 
good-natured and harmless a party as anyone could 
wish to see in the three kingdoms ? What was the 
powerful motive to urge her to poison him ? If it 
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was a mere case of vengeance for some £uicied injury 
she had suffered in the past through him — " He 
stopped suddenly and looked at Frank, who was the 
colour of a peony. " There, now ! " he exclaimed, in 
his blunt, good-natured way. ^ What a brute I am 
to harp on the disagreeable subject with you, when 
you must have had a surfeit of it for the last seven 
days ! But I say, old man, don't let it prey on your 
mind ; take a holiday. There's no need for you to 
grind away at bones and lectures, now that you are 
a rich man." 

" What makes you think I am a rich man ? " asked 
Frank abruptly. 

Castleton forced a laugh. 

" Why, I should fancy myself a plutocrat on five 
thousand a year ! Dr. Manby was worth that if he 
was worth a sixpence. And of course you inherit 
everything 1 " 

" Whether I do so or not, I mean to work just as 
hard as ever, as (hough I were a beggar. A man 
is nothing without a profession to fall back upon. 
Look at my poor uncle. He had plenty of money, 
yet he loved his calling, and was not above curing 
poor sick folks for nothing. To be sure, he did not 
do much practising the last few years of his life ; but 
still I don't think he ever refused anybody who 
wanted him, and certainly he never worried them 
with his bills." 

Yorke did not make this long speech for nothing. 
He spoke rapidly and nervously ; hii uneasiness was 
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very evident. Certainly, Tom thought he did not 
look like a young fellow who had just come into a 
fortune. But then, considering all the circumstances 
of the case, it was very natural that he refrained 
from all manifestations of pleasure, which, indeed, 
would have been in exceeding bad taste. Castleton 
liked him all the better for it He remained for an 
hour or so more chatting on different topics, and 
then took his leave, after having successfully 
extracted a promise that Frank would be ready 
to join him to-morrow at Sunny Bank, and stop for 
a week. 



CHAPTER VII 



SUNNY BANK 



Sunny Bank was an exceedingly pretty house, 
standing on its own grounds of some half-a-dozen 
acres or so ; its interior was distinguished more for 
comfort than show, and elegance had nothing what- 
ever to do in the arrangement of it It afforded 
ample accommodation for visitors, and this indeed 
was a necessary point with Mrs. Castleton, whose 
resources were often put to unexpected tests by her 
son's far-reaching hospitality. 

" Where's the use of having a home in the country 
if you can't bring your pals to it ? " asked Tom, when 
his mother on one occasion had mildly remonstrated 
with him for not giving her proper notice. He had 
-M' invited a whole team of medical chums for the week- 
end, and their jubilant appearance at Sunny Bank 
was the first intimation Mrs. Castleton had had. Her 
haste then to order and supervise the preparation of 
guest-chambers implied, however, that her son's 
friends were more than welcome. The house was 
an easy journey from London, standing near the 
Thames at Sonning; and in the summer Mrs. 

Castleton was the soul of hospitality. 

62 
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Tom's return home was hailed with more than 
usual pleasure, both by his mother and sister. He 
was overwhelmed with questions regarding Frank. 

" You have seen him ? " were their words of 
greeting. " Well, and how did he look ? Is he ill ? 
Poor boy ! Why on earth didn't he come with you ? 
You might have insisted, I think, Tom ! It would 
only have been kind to do so ! " 

These and many other ejaculations assailed the 
young doctor's ears as he found himself in the 
drawing-room, where a roaring fire invited him to 
approach. 

" One at a time, ladies," said he, as he knelt before 
the blazing embers, and held out his hands to warm. 
" My ideas of hospitality are not of the violent sort, 
such as Jo would suggest by that last remark of hers. 
When I ask a fellow to come and stop with me for a 
week, I don't threaten to knock him down if he 
declines. I only say that I am sorry, and that he 
doesn't know what a pleasure he is losing, and so on." 
' " He has declined to come at all, then ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Castleton. " How very wrong of him ! I 
suppose, now that he is rich, he fancies himself a 
good deal." 

"Or rather say, mother, that he is too upset to 
fancy himself sociable enough to come to us," said 
Jo, with rising colour. "We ought, at least, to be 
charitable to our absent friends." 

" I really don't see why you can't both be patient 
and hear my news before you argue the matter," said 
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Tom, enjoying his sister's loyalty to Frank as much 
as he did Mrs. Castleton's disappointment. ^Poor 
old Frank has had a bad time of it, and he needs all 
our kind indulgence whilst he is here to brace him up 
a bit." 

"Oh, he is coming, then! You tiresome tease, 
why couldn't you have told us that from the 
beginning ? " and Jo wore again her happy, smiling 
expression. 

" Really, Tom, I have no patience with you," said 
Mrs. Castleton, somewhat impatiently. "If you are 
going to practise those tantalising ways with your 
patients, I shall despair of you ever becoming a 
successful physician." 

Jo laughed. 

"Darling old mater, there isn't the smallest risk 
of your ever losing faith in Tom. He is just the 
most perfect being that ever breathed ! " 

Tom Castleton looked quizzingly at his mother, 
then affectionately took one of her hands and 
rubbed it playfully against his cheek, as he said: 

" Now, mother, where's the use of losing your sweet 
temper, even on Frank's account ; neither he nor I 
are worth it Frank has promised to run down here 
for a week, so you and Jo will be able to spoil him to 
your heart's content I shouldn't advise Jo, however, 
to be too keen on indulging him ; it might be 
embarrassing to the poor old chap in more ways than 
one, and it might also be a bad thing for her. He is 
awfully cut up about this poisoning affair, and I 
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imagine he does not much care to talk about it So, 
when he is here, avoid the subject Let him have a 
thorough rest and change." 

" My wise brother ! " exclaimed Jo, kissing him on 
the forehead, and then pulling his hair hard as a 
cordial manifestation of her sisterly affection. 

Tom winced, and put his hand caressingly on the 
tender spot where she had tugged. 

" It hurts," he said feelingly. " Your cruelty will 
drive me to matrimony sooner than you think ! As 
it is, I have got my eye on a certain pretty girl." 

He blushed rosy red, and looked at the fire 
thoughtfully, unmindful of the mutual glances 
mother and sister exchanged as they turned to 
stare at him. 

''Tom will commit matrimony like he commits 
every blunder under the sun; he will rush into it 
with his head in a noose, and find out his mistake 
only too late." 

Jo shook her own curly head at him. Her 
curiosity was great to know particulars of this 
latest infatuation, but to ask questions of Tom 
would have been highly unsatisfactory. It was an 
acknowledged fact in the family that he would never 
answer them. "Curiosity is a passion I seldom 
gratify," was a sentence frequently on his lips. 

Yet it must be confessed he never scrupled to 

ask questions of others, and generally managed to 

secure such information as he needed without much 

trouble. 

"a 
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He and Frank arrived the next day only in time 
for the late dinner. The latter received a most 
affectionate welcome from Mrs. Castleton. Jo was 
then in her room dressing for dinner, and Frank, 
almost immediately, was shown the bedroom and 
dressing-room prepared for him. 

** My mother insisted on giving you these rooms," 
said Tom. "She thought they would be more 
cheerftil thaq the bachelor den you occupied on 
your last visit You have got to make yourself 
snug, or she will be down on you. The bedroom 
overlooks the conservatory where my new pet is 
installed. And I say, old chap, I hope you will 
make yourself quite at home." 

Tom then left him, and Frank was not sorry to 
be left alone to collect his thoughts before dinner. 

He had indeed much to think of, and he felt 
nervous and out of sorts. Mrs. Castleton's kindness 
overwhelmed him ; he felt as if he was playing the 
part of deceiver as he looked around at all the 
evidences of comfort she had prepared for him, 
guessing only too well the potent reasons she had for 
her welcome. If only circumstances would permit 
him a candid confession of his real position, how 
much happier and more at ease he would feel ! 

Jo's hands, he knew, had been busy on his account. 
There were hot*house blooms in all the vases, and he 
was sure she had something to do in the arrangement 
of the mantel draperies of both rooms ; the girlish 
daintiness of it all suggested such a possibility. 
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Fires blazed merrily in either apartment, and very 
leisurely he commenced to change his clothes, walk- 
ing from one adjoining room to another, deeply 
thinking the while. 

" I feel like a brute,** he mused. " No one is more 
anxious to be honest and straightforward than I am, 
and it seems as if everything is against me. I 
wish to goodness I hadn't allowed myself to be left 
alone with that awful will ! If I had only gone 
to fetch Dr. Scholfield myself, nothing of the kind 
would ^ver have happened, and my conscience would 
now be at peace." 

He stopped suddenly, and held his breath, for 
at that moment a voice from below his bedroom 
window was heard distinctly to mutter, **Lucinda! 
Lucinda Manders I Poor Lucinda ! " A sort of sob 
ended the murmur, and added not a little to the 
wretched amazement of Frank, whose eyes seemed 
as if they would start out of his head in terror. Was 
it the ghost of the woman he had wronged speaking 
to him, reminding him of his evil-doing ? 

Petrified with horror and fear, he stood still, 
waiting to hear more, and wondering if anyone else 
had heard those sepulchral accents, and if his guilty 
act was known in that household. Was Tom play- 
ing a trick on him ? he asked himself. And if so, 
how did he know or hear of Lucinda Manders? 
This idea, passing in his mind, urged him to 
approach the window, and peeping out through the 
blinds, he expected to see Tom standing below. But 
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no such person as Tom was visible, nor could any 
human being have uttered those words. He saw 
that the conservatory jutted out a good many yards 
beneath; it was in complete darkness, and there 
was not the smallest sign of anyone hiding there. 
Utterly mystified, he recovered himself with an 
effort, and continued his toilet, his nerves much 
shaken by this extraordinary occurrence. The gong 
sounded a few minutes before he was ready. He 
heard Tom ** explode " out of his k-oom in his usual 
noisy fashion, and as he passed Frank's door he 
shouted to him not to hurry, " for there was plenty of 
time," he explained. Certainly his friend, Frank 
thought, had nothing to do with that mysterious 
voice ! It was foolish of him to suspect Tom even 
for a moment. 

Jo was in the drawing-room when he entered, a 
pretty girlish figure in white. 

"How pale and tired you look!" she observed, 
as she shook hands with him. 

Yorke stammered something inaudible ; even the 
pleasing sight of her failed to restore him to his 
usual equanimity. 

"Come," said Tom cheerfully, "dinner is served, 
my good people. Yorke, if you will kindly beau 
Miss Castleton, I will escort my mother. I never 
give her up to any less than a duke." 

And so saying, he led the way to the dining-room. 

The table was all dainty with flowers and fairy- 
lights; Mrs. Castleton, in black velvet, sitting at 
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the head of it, looked beautiful and dignified ; right 
opposite Yorke sat Jo, whose face wore a grave and 
concerned expression. Tom had need to be the 
life of the party, though with his mother he shared 
in the idea that all was not well with their guest 

** I have arranged for you to have a quiet time 
here, Frank," said Mrs. Castleton, "There are to 
be no other guests ; you must have perfect rest." 

" Yes," put in Tom ; ** mother has made up her 
mind to treat you in every respect as though you 
were in the last stage of consumption. I fancy she 
has ordered a special invalid chair in which you are 
to take your walks abroad ; it is warranted not to jerk 
the nerves, nor do anything else equally objection- 
able. I hope you will like the treatment and grow 
strong on it I think Jo has promised to wheel you 
about" 

Yorke smiled faintly. It was on the tip of his 
tongue to ask, sarcastically enough, if the voice he 
had heard at the window was also part of the treat- 
ment. Tom's good-natured chaffing irritated him. 

"Don't mind him," pleaded Jo; "Tom would 
never be happy unless he were plaguing somebody." 

** Is he good at practical jokes ? " asked Frank, 
with extraordinary es^emess. 

He knew it to be a foolish question at the best, 
since he was already aware of his friend's weakness 
in that direction. 

Tom burst out laughing, and both Mrs. Castleton 
and her daughter smiled outright 
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** I wonder at your asking, Frank ; don't you 
remember his failings ? " 

''Loss of memory and loss of nerve,'' said the young 
doctor, assuming his most professional manner ; and 
producing paper and pencil from his waistcoat 
pocket, he began jotting it down. " If at the con- 
clusion of the meal. I find you have not been doing 
justice to our table, I must add loss of appetite to 
the list This last will be the most serious loss of 
all. It will mean a strong tonic to be taken three 
times a day before meals." 

Had all this friendly banter taken place on an 
ordinary occasion, Frank would have entered into 
the humour with his usual good spirits. But that 
mysterious voice at the window, and his utter 
inability to conjecture whence it came, had driven 
away every vestige of his usual cheerfulness. He 
was too miserable to eat the good dinner set before 
him, or to enjoy the lively society of these faithful 
friends, whose chief object was to please him. He 
made but a poor repast, and Tom accordingly 
prescribed for him the tonicw 

••What's up with you, old man?" he asked 
concernedly, when both ladies had returned to the 
drawing-room. •' I have never seen you so down in 
my life ; and yet you were cheerful enough yesterday 
in your diggings.'* 

•*I am not very well," said Frank, **and I don't 
want you to chaff me more than you can possibly 
help. You must bear in mind that I have recently 
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suffered a great shock. I feel out of tune." And he 
shivered and turned pale, looking around him nervously. 

Tom stared hard for a moment; he could not 
account for this sudden and extraordinary change in 
his friend, who had accompanied him to Sunny Bank 
an hour ago in the best of spirits. Frank had more 
than once expressed his pleasure during the journey, 
and how gratified he felt at the Castletons' kindness 
in inviting him. 

"All right," he said kindly, « I shan't chaff; and if 
I do it unthinkingly, just jog me on the elbow, will 
you ? It will be a gentle reminder." 

" What a brute I am ! " exclaimed Frank, on 
hearing this. ''You are all kindness and good- 
nature, and I am a lump of ingratitude. I wonder 
you put up with me. But there! this shall be the 
last exhibition of my temper. I am not going to 
think or worry over anything. Dull care shall take 
care of itself. So chaff on, Castleton, and let me 
have it pretty thick after my grumpiness." 

He burst out laughing, a forced, unnatural laugh. 
But Tom shook his head, and could not join him. 

** You must have a nerve tonic," he said solemnly ; 
" and I must look after you a bit." 

Frank poured himself a glass of wine (he had been 
drinking pretty freely of it to make up for his want 
of appetite). 

''This is a better tonic than any the British 
Pharmacopoeia can concoct," said he, with a 
flourish ; and drank the contents at one gulp. 
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The beverage seemed to agree with him, for Tom 
had no more difficulty with him for the rest of the 
evening, which passed off without another hitch. Jo 
sang and played to them, all her sunny cheerfulness 
fully restored at the sight of his recovered good 
spirits. They sat together on the sofa, and talked 
in low voices, whilst Mrs. Castleton and her son 
occupied the seats near the fireplace, and exchanged 
confidences in equally low voices. 

" He already seems better," she remarked, referring 
to Frank. *' I really thought at dinner he was on the 
eve of an illness." 

" I can't make out what upset him," replied Tom, 
shrugging his shoulders. " But I say, mother, take 
care of Jo. She mustn't let him think her cheap for 
the asking. There is something about Yorke I cannot 
understand." 

Mrs. Castleton opened her eyes to their widest 

" Something about him you cannot understand ! " 
she repeated, in accents of surprise. " My dear Tom, 
how disloyal of you ! Think only of all he has gone 
through in the last week, and that it was only 
yesterday he attended his uncle's funeral ! " 

Tom set himself thinking hard, yet he could not get 
over the certainty that Frank was troubled with some- 
thing apart from his uncle's death; hence his change of 
humours and nervous fidgets, which were not necessarily 
the indications of grief in a healthy-minded person. 

" Has he told you particulars of Dr, Manb/s will ? " 
she asked presently. 
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''Not a word; and I didn't like asking him. I 
thought it beastly reticent of him not to tell of his 
own accord." 

Tom bit his moustache. Himself the soul of 
candour; he hated reserve in others. 

"There's no need for him to talk about it," said 
Mrs. Castleton, determined to take her favourite's 
part at every turn. "The will will no doubt be 
published shortly, or you, or anyone else, can see a 
copy of it in Somerset House." 

" I am bothered if I am going to take the trouble," 
returned her son. " Dr. Manb/s will doesn't interest 
me in the very least." 

Tom had raised his voice in uttering the last 
sentence, and the words had reached Frank's hearing 
as he was listening to some remark of Jo's. Instantly 
he turned white, and to some simple query she put 
to him was utterly unable to give a coherent reply. 

Luckily, however, Tom came up to them, and 
insisted that his sister should sing. 

"Go up and speak to my mother, Yorke. She 
wants to feel your pulse, I believe." 

Jo laughed as she seated herself before the 
instrument, and her brother drew a chair very close 
to the white dress, saying in his most caressing 
voice : 

" I am going to take great care of you, my little 
sister." 

" Whatever for ! What's going to happen ? " asked 
Jo, laughing again out of sheer happiness — happiness 
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born of her recent talk with Frank, when he had 
more than once thrown out hints, not only that 
he loved her, but that his changed and improved 
circumstances would soon permit that love to be 
manifested to all the world. No wonder she was 
happy! She even forgot to give Tom's hair the 
usual tug before commencing to play, and she «ang 
his favourite ditty, "Star of my Soul," with more 
than her usual feeling. 

* I want you to forgive me, dear Mrs. Castleton, 
for my bad humour at dinner," said Franki coming 
up to her with a genuine look of apology on his face. 
** I warned Tom that he would find me bad company 
at times." 

"My dear boy, don't mention it Tom is the 
greatest tease going, and you mustn't mind him." 
She looked at the handsome countenance of the 
young man, and her heart swelled with pleasure at 
the thought that he was an eligible match for hef 
daughter. "Do you find your new rooms com- 
fortable ? " she asked, smiling. '' Jo and I took such 
pains to make them so." 

She naturally expected to hear a spontaneous 
" Yes " of pleasure in reply to her question, and was 
at a loss to understand his evident hesitation and 
change of colour as he stammered out some inaudible 
words. It was almost on his lips to inquire of her 
if those special rooms set apart for his use were 
haunted] 



CHAPTER VIII 

FRANK'S CAUSE FOR ALARM 

His unfortunate experience, however, was not to end 
so soon. When Mrs. Castleton and her daughter 
retired for the night, Tom proposed a chat and 
smoke in the *'den," as he called a certain apart- 
ment in the house set apart for his use. Frank 
most willingly agreed. In short, he welcomed 
the proposal most heartily, and expressed some 
reluctance to separate even at the early hour of 
I A.M., when Tom determinedly declared it time 
to turn in. He had been entertaining his friend 
with various stories of his hospital life. Frank 
proved himself a good listener. He was very 
thoughtful, and impressed Castleton by his unusual 
silence. 

^ I am as sleepy as a bargeman after a hard day's 
work," observed Tom, on accompanying Frank to 
his bedroom door. ** I shan't come in ; good-night ! " 
And he disappeared into his own chamber. 

Half an hour afterwards Frank knew him to be 

sound asleep by the gentle but persistent snoring 

emitting from that quarter. But sleep himself he 

could not The very demon of unrest possessed him, 

75 
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and he lay tossing in his bed, his nerves strung 
to their utmost He kept his candle alight for 
company ; watching its flicker seemed to soothe his 
perturbed mind. 

Suddenly (it was about half-past two in the 
morning) he heard a sound. He instantly sat up 
in bed and listened. It was indeed a strange sound 
to hear at that hour, when he knew the whole house 
to be hushed in slumber. 

« Click, click." 

He sat up in bed and listened. 

The noise seemed to proceed from beneath the 
window of his room, and was almost immediately 
followed by a thick, guttural voice murmuring softly, 
yet sadly : 

" Lucinda ! Poor Lucinda ! Lucinda Manders ! " 

Frank's heart beat wildly, and great beads of 
perspiration poured down his face on to the coverlet 

" My sin will find me out O God, forgive me 1 " 

He covered his face with his hands, and a sob 
burst forth from his parched lips. Presently the 
murmur was changed into more distinct emphasis, 
and these ominous words were drawled out : 

"Will! Willi my only Willi My only, only 

Will 1 " 

He could bear no more, but uttering a piercing 
shriek, he fell back senseless on the pillow. 

The whole house was roused by the cry. Tom, 
thus rudely awakened, rushed from his room into 
that of his friend, exclaiming angrily: 
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" By Jove ! Frank, what the devil is the matter 
with you ? " 

He spoke to deaf ears, for there on the bed lay 
Frank like one dead. 

"What is it, Tom?" imperatively called Mrs. 
Castleton from the upper end of the corridor. " Is 
the house on fire? For goodness' sake, answer ! " 

"All right, mother," sang out her son in reply. 
" It's only Frank. He had the nightmare, I fancy." 

This he said not to alarm his mother, who, 
accordingly, went back to put on some wraps, for the 
night was bitterly cold. 

Presently she appeared at her guest's door, and 
peeping in, saw Tom trying his utmost to restore 
Frank to consciousness. 

" Is he taken ill ? " she asked, greatly alarmed, as 
she saw the state the poor fellow was in. " Wait ! I 
will fetch some brandy and salts ; " and she flew back, 
meeting Jo on the landing, carrying the very things 
that were wanted. 

" I thought," said Jo, blushing, " that perhaps he 
had fainted, and I brought your flask, mother, and 
this." 

She put both articles in Mrs. Castleton's hands, 
and followed her to Frank's door, but did not go 
in. 

"He is coming round," said the young doctor 
cheerfully. " The last slap on the cheek did it" 

In fact, it grieved Jo exceedingly to hear the 
constant smacks her lover received on cheeks and 
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hands, besides fireqaent dashes of ice-cold water 
before he recovered 

^ My dear Frank," exclaimed Mrs. Castleton, 
"what upset you? What a fright yoo have given 
us!" 

Yorke looked around him, and tried to realise 
what had happened His tongue seemed glued to 
the roof of his mouth ; he could not speak. 

<" Let him be,"* said Tom. *" He has had a 
tremendous fright of some sort, and must be kept 
quiet You go back to bed, mother, or else I shall 
have yoa laid up next I shall sit up with Frank." 

So saying, he hurried her out of the room, quite 
unconscious of Jo's presence at the door. 

Tom did more than merely sit up with his friend : 
he relit the fire in the bedroom, and attended 
generally to his comfort, then ascertaining that his 
patient's pulse beat calmer, and that he seemed well 
able to take it, administered a sleeping cordial, which 
soon had the desired effect 

** I say, Castleton," said Frank, a few hours after- 
wards, when, on awaking firom a tranquil slumber, he 
was regaled with a tray of good things to eat — ^ I 
say, Castleton, I must go back to my diggings 
to-nig^t It's no use, you know; I am not a fit 
subject for your hospitality. I must go back this 
very day." 

His hand trembled much as he carried a cup of 
steaming broth to his lips and sipped it 

''You will do nothing of the kind," was the 
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imperious rejoinder. ''You will stay in bed until 
I give you permission to leave it" 

" But, I say, I must go ; I only wonder you didn't 
chuck me out of the window last night for disturbing 
you all in the way I did. I am thoroughly ashamed 
of myself." 

He turned white, and Tom, who was closely 
watching him with professional eyes, told him to 
''shut up" and eat his lunch in peace. 

Frank was ravenously hungry (the result of the 
splendid tonic his doctor had given him), and he ate 
with hearty appetite everything that was sent up on 
the tray. Tom was glad to see this, and rising from 
his seat by the fire, removed the tray, and then 
planted himself on the edge of the bed, with his 
hand on Frank's pulse. He spoke coolly but 
deliberately : 

" Your illness is the result of a shock, and I am not 
going to let you off until you tell me what it is. Did 
you see or hear anything in your room last night? 
Come, speak out, old man; open confession is not 
only good for the soul, but 'tis a splendid cure for the 
nerves." 

Frank hesitated, and then a horrible shudder came 
over him. How could he tell his friend of the voice 
he had heard and the words it had uttered without 
betraying his guilt ? 

" I heard something," he replied reluctantly ; " but 
it was not in the room exactly; the sound seemed 
to have come from the window. But then, as you 
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rightly say, my nerves are in a shocking condition ; 
and after all I have gone through, no doubt I lost 
control over myself, and fancied the sound as 
something supernatural." 

" Exactly ! " emphasised Tom. " Now what was 
it you did hear? It must have been something 
stupendously awful, for my mother thought the house 
was on fire by the way you yelled." 

Frank again hesitated. The wish to unburden his 
mind was great, but at the same time prudence 
warned him of the necessity of keeping his secret 
To say that certain words he had heard uttered by 
some voice from the window bore terrible significance 
to him in reference to his uncle's affairs would be to 
rouse Tom's suspicions. Why should the name of 
Luanda Manders cause such extraordinary alarm ? 
This would naturally be Tom's first question. And 
the second sentence. "Will! Willi my only, only 
Will I " (how hie shivered at the thought of it ! ) would 
be more than imprudent to mention. 

Utterly unable to give a straightforward reply, 
he reiterated his wish to return to town that very 
day. 

Tom was now in a rare fury. 

** How dare you," he exclaimed, * go on in this 
shabby way I You say you heard something in this 
house that fir^htened you, and you refuse to explain. 
You have thrown Jo, my sister, into a fever of anxiety ; 
my mother herself is worried, and jrou want to go 
away to-day and leave us all in the dark as to 
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the reason of your fright If that isn't mean and 
shabby, I should like to know what is ! " 

He paced to and fro the room, fuming, and 
Frank felt as if every word cut him like a knife. 

" I say, old fellow," he stammered confusedly, " I 
am awfully sorry, you know, but there, you will think 
me a thundering ass for making a mountain out of a 
mole-hill ; but I shall explain as lucidly as I can." 

He did so. Tom hung on every word, the 
expression on his face as he listened beggaring all 
description. 

When Frank, enlarging upon his terror, endeavoured 
in the most sepulchral accents to imitate the mysterious 
voice uttering the name of Lucinda, a sudden light 
flashed on Tom's face. A broad grin of inexpres- 
sible amusement overspread his genial countenance, 
and throwing himself into the easy-chair, he burst into 
shouts of hearty laughter. 

''I should like to know who is making a thundering 
ass of himself now," said Frank, in an aggrieved tone, 
adding somewhat bitterly : " perhaps you will kindly 
tell me the cause of your merriment ? I didn't come 
here to be made a fool of." 

** By Jove ! it is the best joke of the season this ! " 
exclaimed Tom Castleton delightedly. '*To think 
that a poor harmless parrot is at the bottom of it 
all I " and he burst out again into shouts of renewed 
laughter, his sense of fun greatly enhanced as he 
observed the look of intense surprise and conster- 
nation on Frank's face. 

r 
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^ I didn't know you had a parrot in the house, 
said the latter, when he could be heard. ''You 
hadn't one here on my last visit May I ask if it 
was you who taught it to speak ? " 

Trifling as his manner seemed, the answer, he felt, 
would be of vital importance. 

Tom controlled his mirth with an effort 

" I purchased Poll," he replied, with sudden 
gravity, ''the day after I heard of your uncle's 
death. I was on my way to see you, to offer my 
services and condolence, but a sudden shyness over- 
took me; I felt I might be intruding, and so 
changed my mind." 

He stopped abruptly, and Frank observed the 
heightened colour on his face. 

"Well, go on. Did you get it at a shop in — in 
Shepherd's Bush?" 

" Jupiter 1" exclaimed Tom, genuinely amazed. 
"How did you know? What made you hit on 
Shepherd's Bush? Do parrots grow there by 
repute ? " 

He stared at Frank as he spoke, wondering at 
the remarkable intuition displayed, but all the same 
inwardly annoyed at the correct guess. 

" Why do you hesitate in telling me all about it ? " 
demanded Frank, after a minute's deep reflection. 
* I want particularly to know where you got that 
parrot from?" 

" Why ? Do you want to buy another like it ? I 
should have thought you would feel more like 
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smothering the whole race of paroquets after your 
wretched experience." And Tom chuckled. 

'*I suppose Miss Lucinda Manders is the bird's 
former mistress?" Yorke asked presently. **Did 
you have speech of her when you purchased the 
parrot ? " 

" By Jove, Yorke, what an inquisitive person you 
are I You are as bad as a woman, I declare. Why 
can't I possess a parrot without your cross-examining 
me as to how I came by it ? I am going to tell my 
mother that you are now convalescent, and that you 
will join us at dinner. Poll will be included in the 
party. I intend to introduce you to my new 
acquaintance, so mind what you are about." 

Thus saying, Tom Castleton hurriedly left the 
room, leaving his guest to his own reflections, which 
were none of the pleasantest, as may be imagined. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE STORY OF THE PARROT 

However much amused Mrs. Castleton and her 
daughter were at Tom's relation of " the best joke he 
had ever heard," they were much too good and too 
attached to Frank to express aught but the kindest 
sympathy when he joined them at the afternoon 
tea. 

'* What a shame for Tom not to tell you of Poll's 
being in the conservatory just under your bedroom 
window ! " exclaimed Jo, as she handed him a cup of 
tea. " Of course, it was enough to upset anybody, 
hearing a strange voice speaking, and yet not being 
able to account for it" 

'^ And you not being so strong and well as usual, 
after all you have gone through, made it doubly 
worse," put in Mrs. Castleton. 

Frank seated himself beside her, and for the 
second time in the course of twenty-four hours had 
reason to apologise for breach of good manners. 

** I feel thoroughly ashamed of myself," he began ; 

but before he could say another word, Tom called his 

attention to the parrot, the innocent cause of all the 

mischief. 

84 
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"What a handsome bird!" he exclaimed. "By 
Jove, Castleton, you are lucky to have come across 
him ! " 

Poll had been put into his cage and brought into 
the drawing-room for exhibition. He was indeed, as 
Frank said, a handsome bird, and seeing that he was 
the object of much notice from the stranger, and 
pleased by it, he returned the compliment by 
honouring Frank with his undivided attention, 
putting his head on one side as he stared. 

"Ask him where I got him from?" commanded 
Tom, smiling. " He will tell you right enough." 

"Aye!" exclaimed Poll suddenly. "Who the 
devil are you?" 

This polite greeting was pointedly addressed to 
Frank, who received it with a laugh. 

" Come, Poll, tell us where you came from ? " 

" Across the Pacific Ocean. Down with the mast, 
lads ! Heave oh ! heave oh ! " screamed the parrot, 
in great excitement, as he swung himself on his 
perch, and following up his sentences with, " Click, 
click ; starboard. Poll, starboard." 

" He i3 a travelled bird, and no mistake," said Mrs. 
Castleton. " I shouldn't be surprised if his former 
master was a sailor, he swears so dreadfully; and 
then he uses those nautical terms. I wonder you 
didn't guess his identity last night if he spoke like 
that" 

"But he was distinctly tragic thenl" Frank 
answered. " Come, Poll, tell us about Lucinda, poor 
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Lucinda," imitating the exceeding gravity of the 
tones he had heard. 

The bird ceased swinging himself, pricking his 
ear on one side as though recalling some painful 
reminiscence — if parrots, indeed, possess that faculty 
— ^then after two or three minutes' silence he moaned 
out in the most melancholy drawl : " Will ! Will 1 
my only, only Will ! " 

Frank felt inclined to throw his slipper at the 
parrot, and gave it as his opinion that the bird was 
devil-possessed. 

'* I wonder what he means when he says that ? " 
asked Jo curiously. "And why he should put on 
that sad inflection when he utters that particular 
sentence ? " 

'* He is only imitating some one — his master who 
taught him, no doubt But the name of Lucinda 
equally excites his pity, for he uttered it last night 
in a truly ghost-like manner." 

" Have you ever heard it before ? " 

Tom turned full on his guest, putting the question 
suddenly and tentatively ; for the life of him he 
could not understand why Frank should blush and 
stammer, as he replied in the negative. 

"He is lying to me," thought Tom Castleton 
angrily. " He knows who she is better than I do ; 
hence his guessing rightly that I bought the bird 
in Shepherd's Bush." 

A train of other thoughts crowded through his 
mind, and he inwardly resolved to set a watch on 
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Yorke, and endeavour, if possible, to trip him. By 
which expression he meant to take Frank unawares 
in his talk. 

** It is rather a pretty, romantic sort of name," 
observed Jo innocently. " Now, if I was writing a 
novel, I should call it Lucinda Manders. It sounds 
just as interesting as ' Henrietta Temple,' or * Jane 
Eyre,' or—" 

" * The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,' " interrupted 
her brother, catching up the cage, and leaving the 
room with it 

•' A very weird, blood-curdling sort of book," said 
Jo, shuddering prettily, as she remembered the plot 
^ I should never write books with murders in them. 
My novels shall consist of everything that is soft and 
sweet and good. I should never introduce a villain 
into the story, for then I should have to worry my 
brains tr3nng to define his moral character." 

** Don't suggest any such painful prospect, please," 
said Frank, seating himself beside her. ''You are 
much too pretty to write books. I couldn't fancy 
you writing about a villain." 

''But pretty people do write, and have as much 
right to use their brains as the plainer ones." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Castleton, half laughing, " I 
don't think there is any indication of the novelist 
about you. If there was, it would have manifested 
itself long ago." 

"Really, mother, one would fancy from your 
remark that genius is something resembling an 
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eruption, only evident when it comes out in a 
rash." And Jo laughed merrily at her own joke. 

A few minutes later, Mrs. Castleton, seeing them 
happily chatting together, left them, and Yorke, 
after a pause, recurred to the subject of the parrot 

"That bird has quite taken my fancy," said he, 
with well-feigned enthusiasm. "I can't make out 
why Tom won't tell me the shop he got it from." 

" Oh ! didn't he tell you ? " said Jo, delighted at 
the idea of informing him all she knew. "That's 
just one of his tantalising ways I Directly he knows 
and feels the curiosity he has roused in others, he 
keeps back the news, and simply enjoys to see the 
passion one gets into through him. He didn't get 
it from a shop at all; he was wandering about 
Dulcima Road, Shepherd's Bush, that day he started 
to see you at the Alexandra Mansions. I think his 
reason for going there was simply because the police 
were set in that quarter for finding the whereabouts 
of that horrible woman, Mrs. Lacey." 

Jo shuddered, and turned white, and Frank also 
became pale from intense excitement, as he hung 
on her every word. By a gesture and look he 
encouraged her to proceed; which she did with 
much pleasure, seeing how much she interested him. 

"Well, Tom told us he felt down in the dumps 
at the trouble you were in, and was wishing all the 
time he had the good luck to come across this 
dreadful Mrs. Lacey, who was supposed to have 
lived in Shepherd's Bush, when, as he was strolling 
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down Dulcima Road^ he beard a hoarse voice call 
out, ' Lucinda Manders ! Lucinda Manders ! ' and he 
started, turned round, looking about e\ierywhere, but 
he could see no one. It is a very quiet road, and as 
it was about five o'clock, and quite dark, he naturally 
began to think (h'ke you did last night) that some 
ventriloquial trick was being played on liim. He 
was standing opposite a small, semi-detached house, 
which did not look as if it was occupied. The 
blinds were all down, and there were no lights 
gleaming through them, but he was sure that the 
voice he had heard proceeded from the tiny 
front garden, and so he immediately set himself 
to look about and see. Without any hesitation, 
my noble brother, who is one of the most curious 
people in the world, but who, at the same 
time, never, if he can possibly help it, satisfies other 
people's curiosity, opened the tiny gate, and began 
prowling about in search of the * voice.' (That is his 
own expression.) In the centre of the plot of ground, 
right inside a tall shrub, he saw Poll's two gleaming 
eyes watching him. He said the bird looked just 
like some wild spirit that had transformed itself into 
a parrot for convenience' sake. As soon as Tom put 
out a hand to catch him. Poll spat on him, calling 
out, * You devil ! you devil ! ' and then planted his 
beak right into his captor's palm. After a while, the 
bird became quieter, and Tom, of course, naturally 
thought Poll belonged to the house, the garden of 
which he was found in. So he knocked with his 
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knuckle and rang, and after some waiting the door 
was opened by an elderly woman dressed like a 
widow. She was undeniably handsome, but he said 
be never saw a sadder, more grief-stricken face ; she 
looked as if all the sorrows of life had spent their 
force on her, and had left her a complete wreck. 
She could scarcely see out of her eyes, they were so 
swollen with weeping. Tom told her how he had 
come by the parrot, and asked her if it was hers. 
She nodded an affirmative, and then, with some 
hesitation, asked him to come in. 'We want to 
get rid of the bird, and are looking for a purchaser. 
Perhaps you would like to possess him?' she said, 
as they stood together in the narrow hall, which was 
very badly lighted. Before Tom could reply. Poll 
shouted, in angry, imploring tones, 'Lucinda! 
Lucinda ! ' ' I am coming, I am coming ! ' answered 
someone from a room above. A rustle of skirts 
followed, and then a young woman came running 
down the stairs, saying, as she approached them, 
*Yes, mother; what is it?' 'It was not I who 
called,' replied the widow. * But this gentleman has 
just found Poll in the garden, and I was proposing 
that perhaps he might like to buy Poll.' She wiped 
her eyes as she spoke, and Tom could see that they 
were brimming over with tears. Poll had perched 
himself on the girl's shoulder, and was pecking 
lovingly at her hair, muttering from time to time, 
'Lucinda, Lucinda, my pretty sister, my pretty, 
pretty sister!' *0h, mother!' she said suddenly, 
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' what will Will say ? * * It can't be helped/ replied 
her mother, with something like despair in her voice. 
' It must be done. As long as we know Poll has a 
good home, what does it matter ? ' Then there was 
a painful pause. Tom was more interested than he 
cared to show, especially as he took note that the 
girl was exceedingly pretty, and quite a lady in her 
looks and dress. * If you care to sell the bird, I shall 
promise Poll a good home,' he said, addressing her 
particularly. The girl seemed heart-broken at this, 
and looked at her mother, * Come in here,' she said, 

* and we'll talk it over.' And accordingly she led the 
way into a tiny back room, where there was a wretched 
fire, and all the evidences of semi-genteel poverty. 
There was a better light here than in the hall, and 
Tom now saw that the girl was really beautiful. 

"*You see,' she began, *the bird belongs to my 
brother, and he is a — ' Her mother interrupted her. 
' It does not matter who it belongs to ; it must be 
sold. We are very poor,* she said, turning to Tom, 

* and we are in want of money. What sum are you 
prepared to offer us?' My extravagant brother, 
moved by Lucinda's tears, began to promise all sorts 
of good things for the parrot, and said that he 
considered ;£^20 a very ordinary sum for so wonderful 
a talker. He was fully repaid by the exceeding 
look of gratitude on the woman's face ; but Lucinda 
only wept, and seemed somewhat comforted when 
he said he would leave a deposit, and call for the 
bird and bring the money the next day. * It will 
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give me time to prepare for the parting/ she said, 
as she covered the little devil with kisses. 

"As Tom was going, Poll called out: 'Good 
riddance of bad rubbish. Good riddance of bad 
rubbish.' 

"That is all I know of the parrot's purchase/' 
concluded Joanna Castleton complacently. "Tom 
was full of his adventure when he returned home 
that evening, and we were wild to possess the parrot, 
never having experienced such a treasure before. 
The novelty of it was delightful; but I shouldn't 
have been so eager about his coming here if I could 
have foreseen the fright he put you into. But you 
are all right again now, are you not ? And I have 
not wearied you with my long rigmarole of a story ? " 

She looked into his face innocently, wondering 
at the tense expression on it; also at its pallor, 
regretting that the effects of the early morning's 
adventure were not entirely effaced yet. 

"Wearied me!" repeated Frank, shaking himself 
together, as though from some horrible trance. *' No, 
you have interested me beyond power of words to 
express. Only, don't tell Tom that you have told me 
all about the parrot's former owners." 

" He made no secret of it that evening," replied Jo 
confidingly. "It was only the next day, when he 
came back with the parrot, he seemed more reticent 
than usual, and said he was too tired and worried to 
answer questions. And from that day to this he has 
never mentioned Lucinda, or her mother." 
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'^ How very strange I Most . passing strange I " 
apostrophised Frank, speaking more to himself 
than to her. "Do you think he visits them?" he 
asked abruptly. 

" Tom won't say an)^thing ; but my private suspicion 
is that he is in love with the girl" 

Evidently light-hearted Jo regarded this as a joke, 
for she laughed merrily. But Yorke, however, with 
his guilty conscience and his vivid reflections, was 
much too preoccupied to heed her laughter. 



CHAPTER X 

frank visits dulcima road 

"1 57 1 Norfolk Crescent, W. 

"Dear Mr. Yorke,— Will you be free to dine with 
me on Thursday next? If so, I shall be very pleased 
to see you. There will only be myself and my niece, 
who has but lately joined me on the death of her 
mother. I have been thinking much of you, and I am 
afraid my manner on the last occasion of my seeing 
you was rather strained ; but please attribute that to 
the great shock 1 experienced on my dear friend's 
sudden end. Hoping to see you on Thursday at 
seven o'clock. — Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

" Frederick Scholfield." 

This note was amongst many others Frank found 

awaiting him on his return from Sunny Bank. It 

caused him no little astonishment to read the above, 

and he hesitated long before accepting the invitation. 

All the years Dr. Scholfield had known his uncle, 

Frank had met him but occasionally, and generally 

by accident at Alexandra Mansions. Dr. Manby had 

spent much of his leisure at Norfolk Crescent ; he had 

always much to say and discuss with his intimate 

94 
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friend, Dr. Scholfield Frank had never liked him, 
and had made no secret of this feeling of repugnance. 
Dr. Manby had observed it, and had once sharply 
reprimanded him for some slight act of rudeness to 
Dr. Scholfield. Hence he took care that the two 
should not collide more than necessary. " I have a 
great admiration for my fi-iend Scholfield's integrity," 
he added, after reproving his nephew. ''And you 
must endeavour to cultivate a more amiable manner 
when you meet him at my house.'' Yorke had taken 
the reproof to heart, and had therefore restrained 
himself in many ways to please his much-loved 
uncle ; but the two were never more than the merest 
acquaintances, in spite of their marked civility to one 
another. 

There were other invitations also from his college 
friends, who each one declared their willingness to 
take him in hand, and spin the time pleasantly 
enough for him if he would let them. The tone of 
their effusions was unmistakable. Frank descried in 
all that eagerness to offer friendship and good-will 
the hopes of a liberal return. They had all taken it 
for granted that he had come into his inheritance, 
and it was no business of his, he thought, to undeceive 
them. 

He sat down at his desk and declined all overtures, 
giving his reasons simply. 

" It is awfully good of you," he wrote to a favourite 
chum, " to ask me to come down to your place for a 
week, but I have determined to remain quietly in my 
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<iii^ings, and plod on with my studies, until the year 
of mourning for my uncle has elapsed. Then 
perhaps I may launch out a bit. But at present I 
don't feel in a festive mood." 

He had indeed much anxiety to try him, and the 
ten days' rest and idleness at Sunny Bank had given 
him ample time to consider how he should act in 
regard to this mysterious Lucinda Manders, who 
was thus bound up in his fate. After having gleaned 
all the information from Joanna Castleton, he had 
wisely dropped the subject, feigning a complete 
indifference in everything that. concerned the parrot 
and its former owners. This evident indifference 
had pleased Tom as much as Frank's former burning 
curiosity regarding Lucinda had displeased him. 
And during the week that followed, their mutual 
confidence was restored, and Tom all but apologised 
to his mother for the expressions of doubt he had 
uttered concerning Yorke. 

"After all," he exclaimed shamefacedly, "it was 
nothing but his confounded nerves that upset him, 
and I was a fool to suspect Yorke ; a better fellow 
never breathed ! " 

Mrs. Castleton fully endorsed this opinion, and 
spared no pains to show it during the happy, quiet 
days that followed. 

But though Frank said nothing, and seemed to 
enjoy the company of Joanna Castleton with serene 
conscience, he reflected deeply, and formed many 
plans as to how he should proceed. He re^v^Kl, 
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on his return to town, to visit Dulcima Road, and to 
find out particulars for himself. 

He said nothing, however, of his intentions to 
either Tom or Joanna. The latter's lightly uttered 
suspicion about her brother having fallen in love 
with the beautiful Lucinda caused Frank the deepest 
mental excitement imaginable. His wildest fancy 
refused to paint the complications and horrors of 
such a prospect for his friend. He put away the 
insistent thought as utterly imbecile. But, never- 
theless, he resolved to act, and to move carefully in 
the drama before him. His fate, he felt, depended 
on his discretion. The constant remembrance of 
Dr. Manby's will chafed him, as he thought of the 
woman who shared an equal chance with him in 
possessing the dead man's money. 

" But if I find," he mused savagely, " that she is in 
any way implicated in his death, I will suffer any- 
thing rather than she should touch a penny of the 
estate." He ground his teeth as he paced to and 
fro the shabby carpet of his sitting-room. Suddenly 
an idea flashed through his mind, and he wondered 
he had not thought of it before. "Would Dr. 
Scholfield," he asked himself, '* know of this Lucinda 
Manders, or the terms of his uncle's will in regard 
to her ? " 

Frank remembered the look of disappointment 
and disgust he had observed on the doctor's face 
while Mr. Watson was reading the deceased man's 
ietta-. 
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The intimacy between the two men would warrant 
the closest confidence. They had been medical 
students tc^ether in the same hospital, and both had 
taken their diplomas the same year. Professional 
jealousy had never troubled either of them. Indeed, 
there was no cause for it. An unexpected legacy 
from a wealthy kinsman had raised Dr. Manby 
above the petty cares and anxieties that so frequently 
infest young medical men. He relinquished his 
practice, and devoted himself entirely to the plea- 
sures of a quiet and studious existence. His had 
been a harmless, seemingly uneventful career. His 
nephew knew nothing of it further than the surface 
smoothness that was palpable to all. Dr. Manby 
had never married, and was not by any means 
considered a society man. Frank had reason to 
consider his uncle a woman-hater. He had never 
met a lady at Alexandra Mansions, and seldom 
heard the doctor speak of one without evincing some 
acrimony in his tone and gesture. Naturally, he and 
many others had attributed this peculiarity to some 
former matrimonial disappointment From his tenth 
year, he had been under the protection of Dr. 
Manby, who had indeed treated the orphan boy 
with the greatest kindness and affection, and had 
spared no expense in his education. 

It was no wonder, then, that Frank viewed this 
unknown Lucinda Manders in the light of a rival, 
readily suspecting even that she or her mother had 
some hand in the fabrication of the document he had 
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destroyed, and that they were indeed also guilty of 
bringing about his end. Were they aware of the will 
he had drawn up in the daughter's favour ? And their 
connection with the sailor — Here Frank stopped in 
his musings, his mental excitement too intense to 
allow him to proceed^ 

He picked up Dr. Scholfield's letter from the table, 
where he had thrown it, reading it once more care- 
fully, and then sat down at the escritoire and dashed 
off a letter of acceptance. After all, was not Dr. 
Scholfield one of the executors of the will, and was 
it not wiser to be on friendly terms with him? 
Frank's mundane conscience answered ''Yes," 
though his prejudices against the man remained 
as keen as ever. With the letter in his hand, he 
started off to post it, and then took the Shepherd's 
Bush 'bus, intent on a visit of exploration to Dulcima 
Road. He mentally rehearsed the interview between 
himself and the widow and daughter. He would say 
he was a friend of her sailor son ; he would then 
watch her countenance and extract such information 
from her as would enable him to lay his finger on 
the person who had substituted Mrs. Jenkins that 
fatal 7th of February. A feeling of self-justification 
possessed him as he tramped with rapid steps 
through Uxbridge Road. If he succeeded in 
avenging his uncle's death, the guilt of destroying 
that will would be more than expiated ; his con- 
science would thereby be appeased, and he could 
offer a cleansed if not a clean heart to the 
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girl who, he knew, already reciprocated bis 
afTectioDs. 

He found some difficulty in finding Dulcima 
Road, which lay a little distance off from the main 
thoroughfare. By dint of many inquiries, however, 
he finally succeeded. It was a short avenue of tiny 
houses fronting an open space of ground not yet 
built upon, and, thanks to the jerry builder, offered 
every comfort but stability to the unwary tenant 
The exceeding cheapness of rent was also another 
of its prime recommendations. 

Frank paced the whole row of these miniature 
villas with his heart thumping with excitement- 
He knew not the number of the Manders' abode. 
Joanna had not informed him of this, but, never- 
theless, it was easy enough to inquire. It was 
indeed a very quiet street, and it occurred to him 
to ascertain at one of the houses whether a Mrs. 
Manders resided there. No sooner thought than 
done. There were some twenty houses in all, each 
one bearing an exact resemblance to the other; a 
tiny plot of ground in front, and a shrub planted in 
the centre. He had depended on the shrub as a 
guide, remembering that Tom had found the parrot 
hidden beneath a plant of that description. But 
where was the use of this knowledge, seeing that 
every house had a shrub in the centre of its plot ? 

The inhabitants of Dulcima Road did not deal 
in knockers ; there were only the bells to pull, and 
Frank nearly broke the bell of No. i8 in his 
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determination to be heard. A small girl of twelve, 
with a bushy head of hair, appeared at the doon 
and stared amazement as her eyes fell on him. 

" Does Mrs. Manders live here ? " inquired he. 

"No, that she don't," was the answer ^of this 
Shepherd's Bush lassie, adding in a disappointed 
tone : " I thought you had come in answer to mother's 
advertisement She said I was to answer the door, 
and show the gentlemen the rooms." 

'*0h! you let apartments, do you?" returned 
Frank, with ready wit. " Now, how lucky ! I 
happen to want lodgings in this neighbourhood, and 
I was going to ask Mrs. Manders about them. 
Perhaps yours will do as well ; may I see them ? " 

" Certainly, sir," replied th« child, now beaming 
all over with delight. " Walk in, if you please ; 
mother is out, but father is working in the back 
garden, and will arrange about the rent if you think 
of taking the rooms." 

Frank thereupon instantly expressed a desire to 
see the father, muttering something about being in 
a hurry, which had the effect he wished. 

A tall, bearded man soon appeared in answer to 
the child's shrill summons, and seemed rather taken 
aback when he saw Frank. This smart, well- 
dressed young gentleman did not strike him as 
a suitable tenant for cheap rooms in an equally 
cheap neighbourhood ; his style was much too 
good. 

Frank assumed his most genial air, and invented 
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a likely story on the spot. After he had duly 
inspected the front bedroom and sitting-room, 
and had expressed his entire satisfaction, he pro- 
posed leaving a five shillings deposit, as a guarantee 
that he intended taking them, unless, indeed, some- 
thing very unforeseen turned up, " in which case they 
would hear from him by to-morrow morning." 

" By the way," he added, as he was leaving, " you 
don't happen to know a Mrs. Manders living in this 
road, do you ? " 

The tall, bearded man looked puzzled. 

" Manders ! " he echoed wonderingly. " Manders 1 
let me think now where I have seen that name. It's 
not in the local directory, of that I am sure ; for it 
was only yesterday I was reading up the names of all 
the people living in Dulcima Road, and Manders 
wasn't amongst them. Ah ! I have it It's the half 
furnished house lower down — quite the very end 
house ; their names aren't in the directory yet, for 
they are only recent tenants." 

He was about to add further comments, but 
Frank's impatience would not suffer him to proceed. 
Thanking Mr. Smith of No. i8 most heartily for his 
kindness, etc., and assuring him that he would hear 
the following morning in reference to the rooms, 
Frank beat a hasty retreat, and betook himself to 
the end house. 

As he approached it, he was disappointed to see 
that all the blinds were down, although it was still 
early in the afternoon ; the Venetians of the rooms 
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above were also closed. In spite of its uninhabited 
appearance^ he set himself to ring energetically ; but 
to all his peals answer there was none. He had come 
too late ; the birds had flown. Mr. Smith of No. i8 
had been watching him, and was now coming up 
the road, hatless and breathless. 

"Can't you get any one to come, sir? Well, I 
never! but it struck me a few days ago that the 
widow and her daughter had left the house. They 
seemed funny folks, and were seldom seen out in 
daylight. Well, I never!" he exclaimed again, as 
Frank gave another vigorous pull at the bell, which 
resulted in its entire destruction. 

He laughed aloud at what he had done ; but Mr. 
Smith only regarded the damage seriously, hoping 
that this possible lodger, when he came to dwell 
at No. 1 8, would be more considerate with the bell 
there. 

'' I shall have to tell the landlord," said Frank 
conscientiously. " I shouldn't like him to think it 
was the work of some naughty boy. Perhaps you 
can inform me of his whereabouts ? " 

" That I can, sir," replied Smith admiringly. " Mr. 
Curtis's office is in Uxbridge Road, and he will be 
pleased, no doubt, to inform you about the Manders." 

Frank thanked him, bade him "Good-day," and 
walked off in quest of the address in Uxbridge 
Road. 

" There is a pleasant excitement in all this," said 
he, as he hurried along ; *^ a private detective's work 
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is exhilarating, if it is nothing else. Fancy! the 
two Manders disappearing without leaving a trace 
behind. I feel inclined to exclaim with Mr. Smith, 
' Well, I never ! ' " 

He laughed again to himself at the ruse he had 
practised on that unsuspecting individual, and 
roistered an inward resolution to take the rooms, 
and live all his spare time at No. i8 Dulcima Road, 
should there be any probability of the Manders 
returning to their house. He would then watch 
them, without betraying who he was. 

He arrived at Uxbridge Road, and without any 
difficulty found Mr. Curtis's office. Here he had to 
wait some little time before a young clerk showed 
him into the landlord's presence. 

"I have just come from Dulcima Road," began 
Frank, after having duly apologised for his intrusion, 
" and—" 

" I have some very good, inexpensive houses to let 
there," interrupted Mr. Curtis beamingly. 

"Do you know anything of a Mrs. and Miss 
Manders who lived at No. 4 Dulcima Road?" 
went on Frank, not heeding the interruption, in his 
impatience to get the information he wanted. 

A look of exceeding disappointment came 
over Mr. Curtis's keen, dark face. Frank, who 
observed it, saw that he had been ill-used in this 
quarter. 

'* I know nothing whatsoever about them," pro- 
nounced the elder man emphatically, ''except that 
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they have left No. 4 without giving the requisite 
notice." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Frank sympathetically, *' didn't 
they pay their rent beforehand ? " 

Mr. Curtis eyed Frank suspiciously, possibly 
wondering the reason of his inquiries; and Frank 
hastily explained himself, inventing some excuse, 
that .the Manders being friends of a kinsman of his, 
he naturally wished to make their acquaintance, 
especially as there was some chance of his residing in 
that particular neighbourhood. But he knew nothing 
about them, and would be gratified if Mr. Curtis 
would oblige him with their present address. Mr. 
Curtis listened thoughtfully, and then producing a 
huge account book, consulted his ledger, reading such 
notes as he had appended to each name on the list. 

" Here it is," said he, after what seemed an endless 
interval to Frank. " Manders — No. 4 Dulcima Road 
— ^let on the ist of October to William Manders ; 
six months' rent paid in advance. Letter received 
on the 1 2th of February, 188 — , from Mrs. Kate 
Manders, notifying her intention to leave the house 
for good ; the spare furniture detained for three 
months' rent due in lieu of notice." 

" Then you had a personal interview ,with Mrs. 
Manders before she left?" asked Frank eagerly. 

" Nothing of the kind, my dear sir," returned Mr. 
Curtis warmly. '* I hurried to the house, and found 
that she had already left with her daughter. She 
had not taken her furniture with her, and whatever 
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personal baggage she possessed had been removed 
the previous evening by Carter Patterson. Her son, 
Mr. William Manders, is out at sea ; therefore I had 
no one to appeal to for the rent." 

" Oh !^he is out at sea, is he ? Did he tell you he 
was a sailor when he came here to take the house for 
his mother and sister ? " 

" He told me nothing, except that he wanted No. 
4 Dulcima Road. He signed the ^reement for one 
year's tenancy, paying six months' rent in advance, 
but entitling me to six months' notice, or the 
quarter's rent in lieu of notice. He wasn't more 
than five minutes in this office. I have never met 
a man or a woman with a more rapid manner than 
he ; his idea of transacting business was to get it 
over as soon as possible. When I attempted to 
eulogise the residence, and assure him of its sub- 
stantial solidity and the modern advantages it 
contained, such as a bath-room laid on with hot 
and cold water, etc., he shut me up pretty quick, 
saying he didn't care a button as to its modern 
advantages. What he wanted was a cheap house 
with a rainproof roof to it, and as he had got that, 
and paid me for it, he would wish me a * Good-day ! ' 
And before I could get to my feet he was gone." 

'' You have never set eyes on Mrs. Manders and 
her daughter, then ? " 

"No, never; and I don't particularly want to, 
either." 

"But surely, Mr. Curtis," began Frank, after a 
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moment's pause in the conversation, '* you didn't let 
. your house to an erratic person of that description 
without demanding a reference of some sort ? " 

Mr. Curtis again consulted his ledger. 

" Mr. William Manders referred me to Dr. 
Frederick Scholfield, of 57 Norfolk Crescent, Hyde 
Park. I didn't write to that gentleman, as I had 
received the half year's rent in advance. I have 
written to him since, and the reply came that Dr. 
Scholfield had not the honour of Mr. William 
Manders' acquaintance. Here is his note ; you can 
read it for yourself." 

Frank took the slip of paper, his hand trembling, 
his face scarlet with intense excitement, and recog- 
nised the writing of the man at whose house he was 
engaged to dine the following Thursday. 
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CHAPTER XI 

BIRDIE SCHOLFIELD 

"I MUST thank you, Mr. Curtis, for the kind way 
you have replied to my inquiries," said Frank, as he 
rose to take his leave. " Should I come across the 
Manders, I will instantly remind them of their little 
debt to you, and communicate with you also as to 
their whereabouts. Good-day, sir, and again a 
thousand thanks." 

"A very pleasant, intelligent young gentleman," 
said Mr. Curtis to himself, when Frank had gone. 
**What a fool I was not to have asked him his 
name ! " 

Frank's opinion of him was a similar one. 

" What an idiot that man is not to have written to 
Dr. Scholfield at the time Manders had given him as 
a referee ! Had he done so — by Jove ! had he done 
so, I wonder if the reply would have been the 
same ? " 

Since conjectures and mental perturbations were 

not of the smallest use, he dismissed them, and 

devoted his faculty, accordingly, to an assumption 

of coolness and self-possession he was far from feeling 

when he presented himself on Thursday, the 28th of 

108 
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February, at Norfolk Crescent Andrewes opened the 
door to him. Frank had seen or heard nothing of 
this youth since that sad day he had taken his 
departure from Alexandra Mansions. 

"Dr. Scholfield is at present engaged, sir," said 
he, as he was assisting Frank to take off his 
overcoat in the hall. " But he will join you in the 
drawing-room in a very few minutes." 

Frank nodded. 

" You haven't seen anything more of Mrs. Lacey, 
have you ? " he asked, in a low voice, as he was about 
to ascend the stairs. 

" No, indeed, sir ; though I have kept my eyes well 
open whenever I have been out" 

Frank nodded again, and motioned Andrewes to 
lead the way, saying as he did so : 

"I want you to call at my diggings the first 
evening you are free. There is something I want to 
talk to you about You understand ? " 

Andrewes eagerly acquiesced. There was a sound 
of exultation in his voice when he boldly announced, 
on opening the drawing-room door : 

" Mr. Francis Yorke." 

A girl of four- or five-and-twenty half rose from her 
seat as he entered, and bowed. 

Frank returned the salute, and for the first time 
since he had received Dr. Scholfield's invitation 
remembered the niece he had alluded to in his 
note. 

She did not speak, but resumed her employment 
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of turning over the leaves of a fashionable newspaper, 
ignoring his presence completely. 

He was struck by her beauty, also by her 
want of politeness. Her manner was distinctly 
underbred. 

Recovering from his surprise with an effort, he 
resolved to take no notice of this affront, but amiably 
attributed it to a possible shyness. 

" I see I must introduce myself," said he suavely. 
" I am Francis Yorke, the late Dr. Manby's nephew, 
and you are, I think. Dr. Scholfield's niece ? " 

It was a lame sort of speech at the best, and it left 
him feeling awkward and nonplussed. She did not 
even smile at the self-introduction ; but he observed 
a perceptible pallor come over her profile as she still 
bent over her paper. Was the emotion caused by 
the mention of his dead uncle's name? he asked 
himself. He credited her with this grace of sym- 
pathy, however, whether she deserved it or not, and 
taking up an easy posture by the fire, mentally 
exclaimed to himself at the idea of Dr. Scholfield 
possessing so fair a niece. She was tall and beauti- 
fully formed; her face was creamy in hue, and of 
oval shape ; the nose small and straight ; her dark 
hair was of that rich raven shade, and she wore 
it low down on the neck in curls ; her lace sleeves 
displayed the statuesque beauty of arms that any 
sculptor might be proud to model. She was attired 
plainly but becomingly in a crSpe muslin frock, 
unrelieved by the smallest vestige of colour. As 
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Frank gazed on her, he considered her a splendid 
study in black and white. At the same time, he 
wished she would speak, for the unsociable silence 
seemed idiotic in the extreme. Then, fancying that 
he had committed some breach of etiquette in having 
spoken first, or that he had offended in some way 
or other, he began excusing himself, and asking 
questions in one breath. How many of us do this 
when we are put out ? :: , 

•• I hope you don't mind my mentioning my poor 
uncle ? " he began, reddening furiously, and pausing 
in hopes to hear her say she didn't mind ; ** but the 
fact is, the sight of Andrewes revived sad memories. 
He was with Dr. Manby, you know. Perhaps you 
have never met my uncle, have you ? He and Dr. 
Scholfield were lifelong friends." 

He saw her visibly shiver, as though she were cold, 
and then glance at the fire. Acting on impulse, as 
usual, Frank seized the poker and stirred the embers 
energetically, producing a cheerful blaze in the 
process. 

" No wonder she is cold," he thought, " with all 
that bare neck and arm. What idiots women are 
to go about half clothed this bitter weather 1 " 

Possibly if she had appeared in a warm, high- 
necked dress and long sleeves, Frank would have 
deemed her a dowdy! •" 

As it was, her silence irritated him ; a naughty 
word escaped his lips (inaudible, of course!), and 
he wished his host would put in an appearaxvc^. 
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Presently he all but forgot her presence as he took 
in the beauties of the spacious room, its excellent 
furniture, and the tasteful elegance of every detail 
in it There were tall mirrors and fine oil-paintings 
against the wall ; buhl cabinets and delicate ormolu 
tables, two or three exquisite pieces of statuary, which 
Frank thought must have cost a fortune. He had 
no idea Dr. Scholfield was so rich. 

To his infinite relief, the door opened at that 
moment, and his host entered, apologising profusely 
for his absence. A patient had detained him in the 
consulting-room, was his explanation ; though it was 
not his custom to see any case after half-past six. 

" How good of you to come, Frank ! " he broke off, 
in the midst of his apologies (it was the first time he 
had ever addressed Yorke by his Christian name). 
" I was delighted, I can tell you, when I got your 
letter of acceptance. I hope you have been keeping 
well, in spite of King Frost ? Had any skating, eh ? 
By the way, let me introduce you to my niece. This 
is my dear friend'^ nephew I've been telling you 
about. Birdie — Mr. Francis Yorke." 

Frank bowed, and Miss Birdie, he observed, raised 
her fine grey eyes, and seemed to take in his person- 
ality, as though he had just come within her visual 
ken. He felt humbled in his own self-esteem when 
he made reply to Dr. Scholfield : 

" I have been telling your niece who I am in the 
hopes of her having met my uncle." 

" Oh, dear me, no ! " returned Dr. Scholfield hastily. 
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" You see, she has only just come to live with me. 
I am her guardian ; her mother has left her in my 
charge until she has attained her years of discretion. 
Won't you be glad when you are your own mistress, 
eh, Birdie ? It is a wicked old uncle that you have 
got to obey for a whole twelvemonth/' 

He was standing by the chimney-piece, very close 
to her chair, and as he uttered this last sentence, with 
an attempt at playfulness, he stooped forward and 
caressed her cheek. 

Frank, who was most anxious to hear her speak, 
looked at her, almost expecting the haughty girl to 
r^ent the familiarity. She drew her head aside, and 
looking Dr. Scholfield full in the face, said, with quiet 
emphasis : 

" It is you who say you are wicked, and not I." 

Dr. Scholfield laughed ; to Frank the mirth 
sounded forced and unnatural. 

"Ah! wait^a bit. Birdie; good time coming, in 
spite of present restraint" Then turning to his 
guest, he said : " I hope, Frank, now that the ice is 
broken, you will look us up often." 

. " The ice is not broken," interrupted his niece, in 
her quiet, expressive manner. " There is no thaw ; 
and no likelihood of an immediate one, according to 
the weather reports." 

" My dear, I was not referring to the weather, but 
to the cordial friendship I wish Mr. Yorke to 
cultivate in the future." 

" Speak for yourself, please," was her cold retort ; 
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" I have not the smallest anxiety to » gush on 
anyone." 

'*She is mannerless,*" thought Frank disgustedly. 
*' Who would have thought so to look at her ! " 

He felt sorry for the doctor, and this pity actuated 
him to feel almost softened towards the man whom, 
in his secret heart, he distrusted. 

But the latter did not appear in the least put out 
by his niece's rudeness to himself, but rubbing his 
hands together before the blaze, said, with a wink at 
Yorke : 

*' Ah ! good time coming for everyone. As I was 
saying, Frank, when my pretty niece was saucy 
enough to interrupt me, you must look us up often ; 
the oftener the more pleased I shall be. And if 
there is anything in the way of advice I can give you 
in regard to your medical studies, pray command my 
services. I shall be most pleased to help yoa" 

Before Frank could thank him, the dinner-gong 
sounded, and he was bidden to give his arm to Miss 
Birdie ; the doctor led the way, chatting in a most 
cordial, unaffected manner. He apparently wished 
to make no stranger of his guest. 

Andrewes was the only servant in the room, and he 
waited exceedingly well. But somehow his presence 
there had an oppressive effect on Frank, which Dr. 
Scholfield was not slow to observe. 

The dining-table was round. Dr. Scholfield sat at 
the head nearest the door, and the other two, one on 
each side of him. 
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The room was spacious, and as elegantly furnished 
as the drawing-room. The flower decorations were 
tasteful. Frank, noticing this, and anxious to throw 
off the unpleasant sensation he was then experiencing, 
observed, with a forced smile : 

" I can see, Dr. Scholfield, your niece is artistic ; 
these flowers, no doubt, were arranged by her. I 
have seldom seen anything so beautiful.'' 

His amiable desire to propitiate her good graces 
failed, however, to win a smile from her, but his host 
seized on the remark eagerly. 

** Ah ! I am so glad you admire them ! Birdie is 
passionately fond of flowers, and thinks nothing of 
spending money on them." 

But before he could continue, the girl interrupted 
him with : 

" These tuberoses have cost you nothing ; they were 
given to me by a friend — a very dear friend." 

She drawled out the last sentence with a caressing 
inflection of voice unmistakable to the ear. To 
Frank, the " very dear friend " seemed to imply that 
there was a lover in the case. 

"My dear Birdie," laughed Dr. Scholfield, "you 
have so many very dear friends, that you surprise me 
when you speak as if you only had one ! " 

She was about to retort, but her voice was drowned 
by the doctor's, who went on speaking rapidly, as 
though he did not hear her. 

" Young ladies are gushing in the matter of friends, 
Yorkc, but elderly relations have a poor tiax^ o^ \\.* 
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What did you do with yourself last week-end ? I 
called at your diggings, and were told by your 
landlady that you had gone away for a week.'' 

As Frank had not been informed of this visit, he 
was naturally somewhat surprised. 

^ My friend, Tom Castleton, invited me down to 
his home on a ten days' visit I had an awful good 
time, though very quiet, as I was rather seedy when 
I arrived" 

"Tom Castleton!" repeated the doctor. "Dear 
me ! I had no idea you knew him." 

" Rather ! " was Frank's unsophisticated reply. 
He coloured up the next moment, regretting the 
want of polish in the expression. " I should think I 
do know him, Dr. Scholfield," he added quietly ; '^ he 
is my biggest chum. There isn't a nicer fellow 
than Tom Castleton anywhere!" 

His eyes accidentally met those of his vis-d-vis^ 
whose creamy face was now perfectly crimson, and 
transfigured with a sort of light he little imagined 
her cold exterior was enable of. 

No sooner did she see she was noticed than she 
again assumed her air of haughty repulsion. Frank; 
however, suspecting nothing, but feeling that he had 
been rude in staring at her, gave his undivided 
attention to the doctor, who was speaking more to 
his plate than to anybody in particular. 

'' Friendship like that must be a godsend. It is so 
seldom one sees sincerity between avowed friends. 
Though I have been told that young Castleton is 
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rather wild, and likes his pleasures — when he can 
get them — to excess. But one can never vouch for 
the truth of such reports. He had an excellent 
father. I remember once being summoned in con- 
sultation with the late Dr. Castleton on a sui^ical 
case. He settled the matter very soon, and saved 
the patient's life when I had completely given up 
every hope. I, of course, was only a young man 
then ; it was some years ago. I think he left only 
one son, did he not ? " 

" That is all," said Frank shortly. 

He was thinking of Jo— lovely, laughing Jo ; and 
at that moment he was seized with a passionate 
longing to be again near her. He had half promised 
to repeat his visit on the following Saturday, and he 
made up his mind there and then to go without fail 
to Sunny Bank on Saturday. 

"That accounts for his being a little wild," con- 
tinued Dr. Scholfield affably, as though he were 
praising up Tom to the skies. " I have no doubt his 
mother spoils him ; mothers have a knack of doing 
that I did hear that there was a daughter also — at 
school somewhere near Windsor. But perhaps I 
may be mistaken?" 

"You are not at fault there, doctor," readily 
responded Frank, blushing a little. "My friend 
Castleton has a charming sister." 

He fancied he heard a sigh from the doctor's 
niece — ^a sigh of relief it may have been, for her 
face instantly cleared, and her manner chang^ed 
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all at once from apparent coldness to unmistakable 
cheerfulness. 

** How nice to have such dear friends ! * she 
remarked, in her statuesque way; and for the first 
time that evening Yorke saw her smile — such a 
smile as perfectly irradiated her countenance, and 
made her divinely beautiful 

*^ Miss Castleton is no longer at school,'' he went 
on ; " she is out, as the expression goes, properly out 
It is a pleasant sight to see the brother and sister 
together. They are devoted to one another. Mrs. 
Castleton is most kind to me." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed his host, with something like a 
grunt, ''you mustn't, my dear Yorke, value such 
kindness more than it is worth. There is kindness 
— and kindness ; and Mrs. CastletcHi, I've no doubt, 
knows what she is about when she is kind to 
you." 

''Sir!" expostulated Frank impetuously, "I fail 
to understand your meaning. I have known Mrs. 
Castleton for three years. I may say she is goodness 
itself to all her son's friends — and tkeir name is 
l^on." 

"Ah! those wild young fellows always are 
popular. There is something highly attractive 
about them. Ay, Frank, I mustn't forget I was 
young once." 

"It does not necessarily follow that all young 
men are wild, though they may have friends who 
are so," observed Miss Scholfidd 
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"Just SO, just so!" said her uncle, and changed 
the subject to something less personal. 

His niece took no further share in the conver- 
sation ; she seemed deep in thought, and gave Frank 
the impression that she was far from being happy. 
In this he was sure he was not mistaken. There was 
a cloud on her brow, and her grey eyes, when they 
fell on the doctor, looked anything but affectionate. 
Evidently, he concluded, she and her uncle were not 
on the best of terms. He wondered why ; and whilst 
the doctor was entertaining him with a good story 
that had come second-hand from his club, he invented 
several romantic ideas of this interesting niece, 
mentally resolving to ask her some homely questions 
relative to her past life abroad. 

He joined in the doctor's laugh when the story 
had come to an end, and as the dinner was now over. 
Miss Scholfield rose from her seat. 

"We will rejoin you very soon, my dear," said 
her uncle, as he politely opened the door for her. 

Then turning to Frank as soon as they were alone, 
he began: 

"Well, what do you think of her? Her mother has 
so spoilt and indulged all her whims and fancies that 
there is no limit to her vagaries. But she is exceed- 
ingly well-off— rich, I should correctly term it — she 
has some thousands a year in prospect, and as she is 
young and beautiful, it makes her somewhat arrogant 
in her bearing to me. You see, we have never lived in 
the same house before; in short, my sister-in-law 
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only arrived in England a few weeks before her 
death, and solemnly bade me promise to act guardian 
to her daughter according to the terms of my 
brother's will." 

Here he furtively glanced at Frank, who was at 
that moment conning over the fact of '* Birdie's 
thousands a year " ; not that he was in the least 
mercenary, but because he was realising in all its 
bitterness the uncomfortable clause in his uncle's 
last will and testament The word "will" never 
failed to recall the incident to mind. 

Perhaps the doctor was aware of this, hence his 
furtive glance. At any rate, he suddenly leant over, 
and with an kiflection almost of tenderness in his 
voice, began : 

"You can't think, my dear boy, how I feel for 
you in regard to the will that concerns you ; it has 
bothered me night and day; and I have worried 
myself to a needle's point, wondering what possible 
motive your uncle could have had in keeping the 
name of the other legatee secret I suppose you 
have not the smallest suspicion?" 

He put the question point-blank, eying Frank in 
a way that brought the hot blood to his faca 

" I think. Dr. Scholfield, you are more likely to 
have enjoyed my uncle's fullest confidence than I ; 
you were his lifelong friend." 

" Ah ! you think so, do you ? " The doctor took a 
long whiff of the cigar, as though his feelings were 
too deep for words. " Frank, my boy, I want to be 
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your friend ; for the sake of that dear friend who is 
gone, and for your own sake, I want to be your guide 
and protector — and — " Here he paused, drawing 
another whiff, and letting it dissolve itself gradually 
before he continued: ^And that is the reason why 
I have asked you to my house to meet my niece." 



CHAPTER XII 

DR. SCHQLFIELD'S PROPOSAL 

It was an outburst of nalvetd, of artless, unaffected 
confidence, such as one does not expect to meet with 
in a man of the world It knocked all the breath out 
of Frank as he listened ; he b^ran to think he was 
dreaming, and wondering when he would wake up. 
Here was a man who had just told him that his 
niece was worth some thousands a year, and that this 
same prize in the matrimonial market was at Frank's 
disposaL Uncles and guardians were generally 
difficult to deal with; but Dr. Scholfield evidently 
was an exception that proved the rule. 

** I don't fancy Miss Scholfield is prepossessed 
in my favour,"* he stammered, hardly knowing what 
he said in his astonishment, and thinking of Jo with 
a feeling akin to pain. " Her manner is aoytiiing 
but encouraging." 

^ She is both nervous and shy. Surely you noticed 

the pleasing chai^ in her when she fdt more at 

ease? Besides, she has barely recovered firom die 

shock of her jpaient's death ! It is for the purpose o( 

restoring her good ^Mfits that I contemplate seeii^ 

]^ou here firequently. Also before tiiere is any chance 

itt 
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of her falling a victim to fortune-hunters. I prefer 
you as my nephew-in-Iaw above all others. It is a 
compliment to yourself, and a compliment to my 
dear friend's memory." 

It was on the tip of Frank's tongue to say that his 
affections were pre-engaged, but he suppressed him- 
self with an effort Mrs. Castleton and her son 
believed him to be a young man of wealth; 
therefore they encouraged his attentions to Joanna. 
Would they be willing to receive him as the girl's 
future husband were they acquainted with his 
doubtful position ? At any rate, it behoved him to 
be prudent Here was a rich and beautiful young 
woman offered to him by her uncle and guardian — 
actually thrown at his head, so to speak — ^and he 
would be an unmitigated ass if he let so good a 
chance slip by ; that is, if Jo should eventually fail 
him! He would give Jo the first chance, he 
thought, and felt himself unduly magnanimous in 
the concession. 

Dr. Scholfield, in the meantime, was watching him, 
and reading his countenance like a book. *A smile 
flickered in the corners of his thin, compressed lips. 
It was a suppressed smile of amusement ; but Frank 
was too self-centred to see it 

"It is very good of you," he said at last, "to 
interest yourself on my account, and I feel I am 
undeserving of so much honour. I am a young 
fellow with my way yet to make in the world. 
No one knows of my exact position more than you 
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do ; yet, in spite of all, you seek this alliance, and 
are anxious to bring it about Are you serious ? " 

" I never was so earnest in my life," replied the 
elder man, regarding Frank now almost affection- 
ately. " Is it likely that I can be otherwise, when 
my niece's happiness is at stake? She is like my 
own daughter to me, and in the event of my death 
will inherit every penny I possess. I say this to you 
in confidence ; I do not wish her to know it." 

Somehow, Frank did not like the confidence. It 
seemed as if Dr. Scholfield was tempting him with 
more gold in order to swerve him from his allegiance 
to Jo. His feelings of self-respect suffered in this 
one particular. Just then the sound of music came 
from the drawing-room, and he affected to listen 
as though he had never before heard a sonata of 
Mozarfs. It gave him time to think. 

'* It is Birdie playing ; her execution is exceedingly 
fine," said the doctor approvingly. " Go up to her ; 
I will rejoin you presently." 

Frank was only too ready to obey. There was a 
fascination in finding himself alone with a young and 
beautiful heiress. The position was highly romantic, 
and he remembered he was only four-and-twenty. 

What a sensuous atmosphere in the drawing- 
room! A delicious scent of violets; there were 
violets in the room, and he had noticed the bunch 
of Parma in the bosom of her dress. She looked 
undoubtedly graceful at the piano, her white hands 
hovering over the kejrs in a dreamy, languid fashion. 
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She was about to cease playing on perceiving his 
entrance, but he entreated her not to. 

*^ You can't think what a treat it is to hear good 
music," he said, as he seated himself on a comfort- 
able lounge near the piano. " I simply revel in it." 

And indeed he looked the incarnation of enjoy- 
ment, as he leant back against the cushion and 
listened. 

"Does your frien^, Miss Castleton, play?" she 
asked 

His reply, of course, was in the affirmative, and an 
animated conversation then ensued on the brother 
and sister's respective merits. Frank almost forgot, 
in his enthusiasm, the part Dr. Scholfield had put 
before him. 

" I tell you what I shall do," he went on amiably, 
" I shall bring my friend, Tom Castleton, one day to 
see you. No one can sing a comic song better than 
he. He is a brick all round. And when the weather 
gets more genial, we will get up a water picnic at 
Sonning, and you and. the doctor would enjoy a day 
at Sunny Bank. It is no end of fun there ; and the 
Castlctons are awfully good at entertaining. You 
would like Jo— I mean. Miss Castleton — she is an 
awfully jolly girl." 

He stammered and blushed a good deal whilst 
delivering the two last lines of his speech, and 
Birdie, too, was red as a peony. Her bosom was 
heaving, and her eyes were dilated ; she did not in the 
least respond to his gush. He began to feel that ha 
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had taken a liberty in thus thrusting his particular 
friends, unasked, on her notice. 

When she did speak it was in a stifled voice, as 
though something was choking her. 

''You forget my mourning," she said, indicating 
her sombre toilet "And you must on no account 
bring Mn Castleton here, I have no wish to make 
his acquaintance — at least, not yet, not yet" 

And then this cold, statuesque girl, who looked 
as if no emotion could thaw the chilliness of her 
demeanour, suddenly broke down, and Frank saw 
tears coursing down her cheeks, unchecked, 
unrestrained. 

** I say, what a brute I am ! " he exclaimed, in his 
blunt, boyish way. "What a heartless, senseless 
brute I If I had only given the matter a thought, 
now! I am dreadfully sorry. Miss Scholfield ; please 
forgive me." 

She was veiy ready to do this when she saw how 
penitent he was, but the blunder, if blunder it were, 
caused her to be more soft and conciliating ; it com- 
pletely broke the ice between them. She told him 
how sad she was, and how lonely in that big house, 
but she revelled in the reposeful quiet of a life that 
gave her ample time to think of past happy days. 

•* I don't want any changes just yet," she said. ** I 
want to keep away from all pleasure for a whole 
year My period of mourning, I have determined, 
shall be complete in its isolation. I didn't want to 
know you either, but Dr. Scholfield insisted, saying 
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that you were no stranger, and that an exception 
must be made in your favour, since you are his 
dear friend's nephew. I shall be glad when I am 
my own mistress, for I have no doubt you can see 
for yourself that my uncle and I are not the best 
of friends." 

" But I think he means well by you," said Frank, 
flattered by her confidence in him, and wishing to 
pose as peacemaker. ** It is strange that he has 
never mentioned your existence all the years he has 
known my uncle. I was quite astonished when he 
wrote to say he had a niece living with him." 

'* Nieces are like mushrooms, they can spring up in 
a day," said Birdie, smiling. " You would have been 
more surprised if he had announced that he had a 
daughter waiting to be introduced to you. Daughters 
are so much more difficult to be manufactured on 
the spot" 

''You must find England a great change after 
America," observed Frank. "Was it in New York 
that you and your mother resided ? That is a place 
I want to visit very much. Tell me all about it" 

" There is nothing to tell," she answered evasively. 
*' It is like every other city that can boast of wealth, 
and size, and importance ; it is crowded with good 
and bad people of every nation." 

Whilst she was speaking, a sudden fit of curiosity 
seized Frank, and putting aside all conventionality, 
he leaned towards her, saying : 

" I say. Miss Scholfield, will you forgive me if 1 ask 
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you the reason of your incivility to me before dinner ? 
I couldn't make you out at all." 

" Was I uncivil ? I am very sorry. But the fact 
is, I am always very shy with strangers at first sight. 
And then, you know, I don't want to meet anybody 
just now." 

" You were pretty sharp on the doctor. I am not 
very much in love with him, but still I couldn't help 
feeling sorry at your snubbing him in the way you 
did." 

At that precise moment the drawing-room door 
opened, and Dr. Scholfield entered. He surveyed 
the young couple complacently, and begged them 
not to let him disturb their tite-d'tite. Birdie rose 
majestically from her seat. 

" Good-night ! " said she abruptly. " I am very 
tired, and shall be glad if you will both excuse me." 

She glided to the doorway, and disappeared. 

'* I am afraid I have disturbed a confidential chat," 
observed the doctor apologetically. 

" Not at all ; we were only talking about New 
York, and the perfectly jolly life your niece seemed 
to have passed there. I had no idea. Dr. Scholfield, 
you possessed so charming a kinswoman. I think — " 

He pulled himself up quickly, whilst a vivid 
recollection of Jo, and the sudden idea that he was 
being unfaithful to her in thought, took possession of 
him, and made him feel very uncomfortable. 

" I knew you would admire her " said Dr. 
Scholfield enthusiastically. " As a wife, she would 
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suit you down to the ground. It is a match that 
your late uncle would have approved of were he 
living. Believe me, he has often expressed a wish 
to that effect" 

" I b^ your pardon/' said Frank, somewhat 
haughtily, ^* but I don't think you quite understand 
me. I was merely expressing my admiration of Miss 
Scholfield, and nothing more." 

''Just so, just so, my dear boy! Admiration is 
the first step ; the rest will follow. I don't expect 
you to propose to her this very evening." And 
Dr. Scholfield laughed heartily. 

Not so Frank, who looked the very picture of 
embarrassment 

'^ Really, Dr. Scholfield/' he stammered, ^ I must 
impress upon you my sense of honour in regard to 
Miss Castleton." 

He was scarcely prepared for the look that was 
cast on him, a look that reminded him of the scene 
of his uncle's death, the mad impulse that drove him 
to bum the will, and his face turned white with fear 
as he stared back at the doctor. In that supreme 
moment of weakness he felt sure Dr. Scholfield 
suspected him, hence that look. 

^ I fail to understand you," he stammered again. 
" Will you please explain yourself? " 

Strange to say. Dr. Scholfield burst out laughing. 

*Xome, my dear Frank/' said he, "don't let us 
play "at cross-purposes with one another. You 
understand me perfectly well. Did I tioX ^^^^vcv 
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myself clearly enough when I proposed that you 
should be engaged to my niece, so that whatever 
happens on the 7th of Februar}^ next, you may still 
be master of a fine fortune in prospect ? " 

"What if your niece refuses to be engaged to 
me?" demanded Frank quickly. 

Dr. Scholfield shrugged his shoulders. 

"You have an excellent chance to win her consent 
This house is open to you whenever you choose to 
visit it ; my niece's society is also equally welcome 
to you. What more can you need for a successful 
courtship ? " 

"The need of freedom. I am not free. I have 
already told you I am as good as engaged to Miss 
Castleton. I cannot, and will not draw back. My 
honour forbids it." 

"Be consistent, then, in your sense of honour," 
replied Dr. Scholfield, smiling. "I presume Mrs. 
Castleton and her son regard you as your uncle's 
heir, do they not ? " 

"They may, and they may not I have told 
them nothing of the circumstances of my uncle's 
will." 

" Tell them ; and they will instantly desire you 
to withdraw your attentions to Miss Castleton until 
your position is more assured." 

The doctor smiled again, and looked at Frank, who 
was now boiling over with rage : no young man likes 
to be told that he is tolerated merely for his assumed 
wealth, and Frank least of all. His self-esteem was 
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great, and Dr. Scholfield knew this when he assailed 
him in his tenderest point 

With an effort he controlled his rising wrath. The 
doctor, at least, should not have the satisfaction of 
witnessing his discomfiture. 

" Well, Dr. Scholfield," said he, in his most natural 
tone, ** perhaps you are right ; and if I find that you 
are so, rely on my jumping at your proposal in 
regard to your niece. I cannot promise more than 
this, can I, situated as I am ? " 

Dr. Scholfield held out a conciliatory palm. 

••Shake hands, my boy," said he heartily. **I 
admire your sense of honour; and you won't lose 
anything in my estimation by being above-board in 
an affair of this kind. Come, light up, and have a 
smoke, and we'll have such a confab as will send 
us both to bed with a light heart and a lighter 
conscience." 

He produced a box of Havanas, and as Frank 
was selecting a cigar, he pushed forward two easy- 
chairs before the fire, and motioning his guest to 
occupy one, he threw himself into the other, prepared 
for an amicable chat, which was continued long into 
the night 



CHAPTER XIII 

FRANK TAKES JO INTO HIS CONFIDENCE 

How frequently Frank was tempted to question Dr. 
Scholfield on his acquaintance with William Manders, 
and to relate the interview with Mr. Curtis! The 
elder man's very friendliness rendered the omfidence 
to natural that it was all he could do to restrain him- 
sdC When he touched upon the circumstances of 
his uncle's death, and the probability of Mrs. Lacey's 
discovery. Dr. Scholfield shook his head ominously, 
givii^ Frank to understand that Mrs. Lacey had 
nothing whatever to do with administering the poison ; 
in short, reiterating his suspicion that Dr. Manb/s 
death was a case of suidde. 

^ Though I say it that shouldn't, my dear boy," 
said he, ^ you will find that I am right Your uncle 
was driven to an act of impulse throu^ trouble, a 
trouble that originated in his early youth, and which 
I, as his friend and confidant, know of only too well" 

^ You mean to say you know of the motive that 
actuated him to take his life ? " asked Frank. 

'^ It isn't motive that drives a man to take his life ; 

it is trouble, despair, and self-di^^t You will be 

enlightened, I have no doubt, when the time comes." 

13a 
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Then the doctor changed the subject 

Frank returned home that night restless and 
unhappy. His confidence in himself, and his con- 
viction of the Manders' guilt, had been uprooted in 
a way ; he stood, as it were, between two ideas, which, 
like walls of adamant, refused to succumb to facts or 
circumstances. It had been a comfort to his guilty 
mind to imagine that William Manders had a hand 
in his uncled death, since it obviated his own mis- 
demeanour against their interests in the destruction 
of the will. He was overwhelmed also at Dr. 
Scholdfield's unusual kindness, and duly impressed 
with the matrimonial advantages offered him. His 
unfair position in regard to Jo struck him with a 
sense of shame at his perfidy. 

" Were I to tell Mrs. Castleton or Tom," he thought, 
'' that I stand a chance of being a poor man all my 
life, I feel sure they would advise me to wait until 
the reading of the will, when I should know whether 
I was able to support a wife. It would be only fair 
that they should say so, for why should I take Jo 
from her happy and luxurious home, and expose her 
to comparative poverty ? The only way I see out of 
the difficulty is to take Jo into my confidence, tell 
her about the will, and enter into a provisional engage- 
ment with her, subject to whichever will I draw. If I 
am to be rich, why, my marriage with her is a matter 
of course, and if I am to be poor, she is at liberty to 
give me up, and no one will question her conduct, 
since the engagement is to be a secret between us. 
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If I don't bind myself to her, I am sure of it that the 
doctor will compel me to marry that niece of his, 
whether I will or no." 

He thought long over this intention, and on the 
following Saturday he rejoined the Castletons at 
Sunny Bank. 

March had come in like a lion, and the weather 
was much too rough for walking ; but Frank had 
plenty of opportunity for speaking to Jo alone in the 
house, and without difficulty and hesitation poured 
out his confidences in her sympathetic ear, when they 
were together in the library adjoining the conser- 
vatory, where Poll peeped on them through the glass, 
muttering inaudibly to himself the while something 
that sounded very much like " the devil." 

" Jo," he began gravely, " do you think you could 
find it in your heart to love me if you knew I was 
poor, and likely to be poor all my life ? " 

Jo laughed lightly ; his exceeding gravity tickled 
her sense of fun. To her love was natural as the air 
she breathed. She had known his love for her long 
ago ; how could poverty or misfortune affect hers for 
him ? Her happy laugh and blush signified a great 
deal; it encouraged Frank to proceed with his 
confidence, and he expressed himself well, if not 
eloquently. 

" Darling," said he, with emotion, " I know I am 
not doing quite right in asking you to be my wife, 
because there are certain obstacles which may in the 
future turn out to be insurmountable ; but I want to 
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be sure of you, so that whatever happens within the 
next twelve months, I can always rely on your love 
for me. You see, the matter stands like this ; " and 
then, bit by bit, he told her the whole story, and 
Jo listened astonished, wondering if it was some 
strange romance he was relating to her. 

" What does it matter if you are poor," she assured 
him, " so long as we know our love for each other 
can endure the brunt of poverty ? Oh, Frank, you 
have made me so happy ! " And she laid her pretty 
head against his shoulder and shed tears of joy. 

"Dearest, you will remember, won't you?" said 
Frank anxiously. " I ask your silence on our engage- 
ment for a whole year. I cannot very well tell your 
mother and brother what I have told you in regard 
to my uncle's will. I fear they will think my conduct 
to you strange and inexplicable." 

" But it will all come right in the end," whispered 
Jo consolingly. " Never fear but love will conquer 
— is sure to conquer." 

With such words of encouragement, how could he 
doubt the prospect of good fortune ! 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE LOVERS' TRYST 

In the ineantlmei how was it with Tom Castleton ? 
Tom, with his ready wit and love of chaffing, was no 
longer the life of the house ; nor was he as frequent 
In his visits to his mother and sister. He had under- 
taken extra work at the hospital, and consequently 
his time was not so much at his own disposal. 
SickncHS was on the increase as the treacherous 
spring advanced, and street accidents brought him 
many a broken leg to mend. But though his duties 
were heavy, he had also another interest in life, 
which, Indeed, rendered his medical labours all the 
more exciting, since It inspired him with the ambition 
to make rapid progress In the profession he loved. 
He had become quieter and more sedate in his 
manner, and his sister Joanna divined rightly of his 
condition when she said that he was in love. 

^ He has caught the fever from you, Frank, and it 
will take him some time to get over it," she had 
laughingly observed to her lover. 

Frank was not pleased to hear it ; he suspected 

that the object of Tom's adoration was not all that 

she should be» hence the silence and reserve widi 

ij6 
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which Tom met all questions concerning his 
lady-love. 

But he was intensely happy, however. One after- 
noon, towards the end of March, he might have been 
observed hurrying along St. James's Park to meet 
the object of his adoration. He was off duty at the 
hospital until 6 o'clock p.m. There were nearly 
three hours yet before him, and these three hours 
he had arranged to pass in the society of the woman 
with whom, at first sight, he had fallen head over 
ears in love. She was to meet him at the end of the 
Birdcage Walk, and his heart beat faster than his 
footsteps on the gravel as he neared the trysting 
spot The appointed hour was 3 o'clock, but, like 
the eager lover that he was, he had come fully a 
quarter of an hour before the time. It was indeed a 
lovely spring day, and the sun shone genially, warm- 
ing the somewhat keen south-easterly wind that was 
blowing. It gave Tom an opportunity to cool and 
collect himself, to brush off some specks of dust from 
his overcoat, and to examine his boots with anxious 
care. His appearance was perfect ; he had not even 
forgotten to scent his handkerchief with attar of 
roses, her favourite perfume. He had every reason 
to be pleased with himself. 

Two heavy-bodied policemen, passing him at that 
moment, smiled consciously to themselves, and 
seemed to guess what he was. there for. Tom 
observed the smile, and immediately felt and looked 
sheepish. But the feeling and look changed into 
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that of the most sublime rapture as he caught sight 
of a tall, graceful figure advancing towards him from 
the other side of the walk. 

With hat in one hand and the other stretched out 
to touch the hand she extended in greeting, the 
lovers felt as if heaven itself had opened before 
them, so utterly happy were they in each other's 
presence. 

** Did I keep you waiting very long ? " she asked, 
smiling up at him in a way that made him feel 
disposed to waive conventionality and take her in his 
arms for a true lover's embrace. 

"The time always seems long without you," was 
his reply, as they turned towards the Mall together. 
" How is your mother ? Is she any better ? " 

She looked grave instantly. 

" I am afraid she will never be any better ; the 
doctor does not give much hope of her recovery. It 
was with the greatest reluctance I left her even to 
keep this appointment with you. I am afraid we 
shall have to meet less frequently in the future. I 
feel as though I were neglecting an obvious duty in 
coming thus when she is so ill." 

Tom's delight in her presence was somewhat 
cooled by this speech. His love for her made him 
selfish, and he naturally considered he had the 
principal right to her society. 

"We must split the difference, that is all," he 
replied. "I must come to your house instead.'* 

''You must do no such thing. You remember 
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the compact between us ; on no account must you 
neglect the promise you made me." 

This retort was uttered sweetly and gently, which, 
with the smile on her lips, softened the young man's 
disappointment considerably, 

" It is rather rough on me," he replied, chagrined. 
" The reasons you give are barely just What harm 
can there be in my coming to the house? A 
woman is always best seen in her own home. You 
looked beautiful that first day I saw you, and the 
day after. And on these two occasions alone have 
I been happy enough in seeing you without your 
bonnet." 

"And am I not beautiful to you now? Why 
must a bonnet make all that difference ? / consider 
you look simply charming in a tall hat and light 
overcoat ; but perhaps I am more easily pleased than 
you are." 

She laughed softly as she spoke, darting on him 
a quick, shy glance from her large grey eyes. It 
was very evident the flattery was bestowed with a 
view to mollify him ; and it had its effect 

" I will agree to anything you wish ; after all, 
what does it matter, as long as I can see you from 
time to time, and you will consent ultimately to a 
speedy union? You will promise this, will you not?" 

" I can promise nothing until February next You 
remember you said you would not mind waiting 
until then ? You must be patient ; everything comes 
to the man who knows how to wait" 
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** In die meantime, you will let me introduce you 
to my mother and sister? I all but mentioned 
your name to them the last time I was at Sunny 
Bank.'' 

" Do they hear it as often from Poll ? My pretty 
Poll! How is he?" 

''Oh, he is a little wretch! everybody thinks he 
must be possessed. He nearly frightened a friend 
of mine into fits the other day." 

And then very graphically Tom related to her the 
story of Frank's terror, which, to his surprise, she 
listened to with pensive silence, never smiling even 
at the ludicrous light he threw on the incident 

"Have you ever mentioned my name to your 
friend ? " she asked concernedly. 

" No, never. You know I promised you I would 
not to anyone." 

** Then why was he so terror-stricken on hearing 
it ? A mere strange name surely would not excite 
so much apprehension." 

Tom turned on her sharply ; he was suspicious as 
well as jealous, and he remembered then how Frank 
had blushed and stammered when he was asked if 
he had ever heard of or met Lucinda Manders. 

** Do you know him ? Have you ever heard of 
him before ? " 

" No, no ; of course not," she replied ; but she 
coloured furiously at the falsehood. "He does not 
know me," she added, *or suspects even your 
acquaintance with me.** 
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"As for that," he affirmed, "I can't say. He 
seemed very anxious to know where I got the parrot 
from, and guessed that I had purchased it from some 
house or shop in Shepherd's Bush. Why he should 
hit on Shepherd's Bush above all places surpasses 
my comprehension. It made me think almost that 
he must know something about you. You are sure 
he does not ? " 

"As sure as I am Lucinda Manders, he can 
know nothing about me," she replied, after a 
little hesitation. 

It was an odd response, evasive in the extreme; 
but Tom Castleton was too much in love then to see 
anything in it further than the satisfaction it gave 
him to hear her say some such words to appease his 
jealousy and suspicion. 

** Frank is madly in love with my sister," he said 
presently. " I am not sorry ; he is a good fellow, 
steady as old Time, and rich, with his four thousand 
a year." 

" Four thousand a year ! " she repeated, in utter 
astonishment "Did he say he was worth that, 
now?** 

"He has come into it since his uncle's death. 
You heard of that strange case of Dr. Manb/s, 
did you not? Why, I was on my way to see 
Frank the day after, when I changed my mind 
and stumbled across the parrot instead. If I had 
gone straight there, as I intended, I never should 
have met you, perhaps. It was Fate, you see, that 
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did it You are my fate, my darling; you know 
that, don't you ? " 

Tom's voice was caressing and tender as he 
regarded her. They were now on the Victoria 
Embankment, and had stopped for a moment in 
their walk to look at a steam launch on the river. 
She had turned white, and was visibly shivering. 

" I am very cold," she said. " Let us walk on." 

They did so for several minutes before either of 
them spoke again* 

"You have not answered my question," he 
persisted. "Dont you believe in Fate?" 

" What fate ? " she asked blankly. 

"The fate of meeting you, of loving you, of 
knowing that one day you are to be my wife. 
You believe in it all, don't you?" 

*' It would be a delicious fate when the last comes 
true," she responded, with a look that made him 
more her slave than ever. 

The meaning of the words she uttered were alone 
sufficient to intoxicate him with joy. 

He again pleaded hard the pleasure of visiting her 
in her own home, promising to take turns in tending 
her invalid mother, but she was obdurate. 

"Then," he entreated, "arrange at least a day 
when you can make the acquaintance of my mother 
and sister, for I should dearly love to introduce my 
future wife to them." 

She again shook her head, saying with an air of 
gentle decision : 
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*'You know the compact between us? Nothing 
must be considered final until February next, when 
I shall have attained my majority, and shall be my 
own mistress. At present, both my mother and 
myself are in the power of my uncle. It is he, I 
know, who would object to your visiting me, and 
to avoid unpleasantness I prefer seeing you like 
this." 

Tom muttered something uncomplimentary as he 
asked : 

" Is this uncle of yours, then, your guardian ? *' 

" He is my sole guardian and executor under my 
late father's will. I do not wish to offend him, as he 
is kind to my mother. That is the only virtue he 
possesses in my eyes. Otherwise, I do believe he 
and I would have fallen out long ago." 

"Then," reiterated Tom, "until February next I 
am to bathe my soul in patience? It seems inter- 
minable, but since there is nothing else to be done, 
I must grin and bear it. When shall I see you 
again ? " 

She laughed. 

"Why, you have not done seeing me this once, 
and you are already inquiring about next time ! I 
want some tea before I go back to my grim old 
uncle, and have been patiently waiting for some 
hospitable suggestion of the sort. I see I must 
invite myself, and you into the bargain." 

" I should like to smother that avuncular relation 
of yours," said Tom maliciously, when a few tnitVMt^^ 
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afterwards they were seated vis'd-vis at a small 
daintily furnished table in a creamery shop. 

'' That would be unkind/' she replied. *i I should 
lose my guardian as well as my money^ and the last 
would be useful to us both when we are — ** 

She left the sentence unfinished, as she sipped her 
tea and ate her cake, with refireshing enjoyment of 
the good things of life. 

'* Married ? " interpolated Tom eagerly. ^ You are 
quite right Money is always very useful. Perhaps 
when you come into yours you may not want to 
marry a poor young doctor. Will you have very 
much?" 

'' Oh, some thousands a year," she replied, assuming 
an indifference she was far from feeling. She laughed 
as she observed his look of surprise, adding, with 
mischievous glee: ''So you see I am well worth 
waiting for, am I not?" 

His look changed into that of intense gloominess. 

''You were poor, or seemed poor, when I first 
made your acquaintance. There was nothing of 
the heiress about you." 

'' Yes ; and my father's death at the time made all 
the difference." 

" But if he were so rich, why were you living in 
such a poor neighbourhood, and why was your 
mother in want of twenty pounds ? " 

She hesitated before replying. 

"They were not friends. I cannot tell you more 
than that ; one day you shall know all the sad story. 
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The day when I give up my fortune and myself to 
you, I shall have no secret from you then. Perhaps 
when you are acquainted with my life's history you 
may not care to marry me. I tremble sometimes 
when I think of such a possibility ! " 

'^ That is a foolish fear. As long as your own life 
is blameless, nothing else matters. You cannot be 
made responsible for the faults of your parents." 

"Can I not?'' she asked, as though doubting 
him, and was silent for a while, apparently in deep 
thought. 

" No," said Tom, " children cannot be answerable 
for the sins of their fathers. A quarrel between your 
parents, though it may have had a sad influence on 
your life, cannot affect your character. There are 
only three things that can do that — " 

"And these three?" she demanded, interrupting 
him. " Name them." 

" The first, where either of the parents are mad ; 
the second, where the child is illegitimate ; the third, 
where some known crime has been committed by a 
member of the family, which naturally would have 
a deleterious effect on both the physical and moral 
character of the child. Since these three causes do 
not affect you, you need have no fear that whatever 
revelation you make regarding your father and 
mother could change my feeling towards you, their 
daughter. The only daughter, too, I believe; are 
you not?" 

She nodded affirmation. There was a tense look 
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on her face as she listened to him — sl twitching of the 
mouth, which he had not noticed, and which she 
partially concealed by her continuing to munch 
away at the cake she was eating with deliberate 
appetite. 

"Then," she said, after a pause, "you believe in 
hereditary crime, hereditary drunkenness, hereditary 
disease, and all the rest of it; and yet you think 
parental quarrels and differences cannot affect a 
child's life for good and evil?" 

Tom Castleton smiled at the extreme seriousness 
of her manner. Not for one moment did he suspect 
that anything he had said in his last speech could 
personally touch her. 

" It would all depend on what manner of child it 
was," he replied, regarding her fondly. " Now you, 
for instance, seem none the worse for knowing your 
mother's sorrows. It has made you the sweetest of 
womankind, and possibly deepened your character 
for good. That constant craving for sympathy she 
must have demanded of you no doubt has enlarged 
your mind and capabilities ; and your greatest fault 
in my eyes is that you think more of her than you 
think of me, your lover, who worships the very 
ground you tread on." 

There was not much serious talk after this; she 
was once more her gay, sweet self, reciprocating 
every tender expression that fell from his lips, and 
letting him see only what was good and lovable in 
hen 
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At half.past five they separated, he to return to 
the hospital, and she back to the " grim old uncle," 
whose name she laughingly refused to acquaint him 
with. 



CHAPTER XV 

FRANK AND DETECTIVE JONES 

One evening, late in the month of May, Francis 
Yorke was alone in his sitting-room, studying some 
heavy subject on Materia Medica^ when Mrs. Boyce 
entered to announce that Mr. Jones from Scotland 
Yard had called, and particularly wanted to see him 
on business. 

" Mr. Jones from Scotland Yard ! " exclaimed he. 
"Why, that is the man who is employed to ferret 
out Mrs. Lacey's whereabouts. I wonder if he has 
come to tell me he has got her at last ? '' 

" He looks as grave as a tombstone,'' remarked the 
landlady. " I have no doubt but he brings news of 
her." 

"Show him up, please, Mrs. Boyce. I shall be 
glad to see him." 

"Three months gone, and nothing heard of Mrs. 
Jenkins' friend," observed the good woman, as she 
retired to fetch the visitor. 

Presently the detective entered, and was cordially 

received by Frank, who, when the door was shut on 

Mrs. Boyce, took the necessary precaution of drawing 

the hesLvy portiire, so that any eavesdropping from that 

X48 
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quarter would be impossible. He was not a little 
fluttered and excited by the unexpected visit, and his 
nervousness was only too evident He knew that Jones 
had called several times on Mr. Watson, also on Dn 
Scholfield, and even on Dr. Williams, in reference to 
the case he had on hand ; but with the exception of 
one solitary talk they had had together before Dr. 
Manby's funeral, Frank had r|ither avoided than 
courted the detective's society. But since his failure 
in meeting Mrs. Manders and her daughter, there 
had arisen a frequent wish in his mind to unburden 
his knowledge of their existence to some person or 
other, and the detective had seemed to him the most 
suitable confidant under the circumstances. 

With some such idea before him, Frank welcomed 
his visitor right heartily, offering him the most com- 
fortable seat in the room, prudently conjecturing 
that the officer's unexpected visit betokened some 
curiosity to glean fresh evidence from him in regard 
to his uncle's life. 

And he was not mistaken. 

To his inquiry if the detective had brought him 
any news of Mrs. Lacey, Jones shook his head 
ominously. 

"News make news," said he, in reply. "I want 
news myself, and I have come to you for it, Mr. 
Yorke." 

Frank laughed nervously. 

"Unfortunately, I can't give it," said he. "Mrs. 
Lacey seems cleverer than you or I. If you cAsx't. 
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give me news of her, I should like to know who 
can." 

" News make news, Mr. Yorke," began the officer 
tentatively, " as money makes money. That maxim 
is as plain as a pikestaff. I consider I have been 
unfairly treated in this case. I've been asked to 
work in the dark, and that is a thing no man can 
do satisfactorily." 

"Why, when my landlady told me that you 
wanted to see me, 1 felt sure you had come to say 
that you had found Mrs. Lacey, and that the ;f 500 
was as good as yours ! And now it seems you have 
really come to get what news you can out of me ! 
Well, well ! wonders never cease, do they ? " 

"In a case of this sort," b^an the detective, 
smiling at what he considered an act of indiscretion 
on the part of Frank — '*in a case of this sort, one 
can't be too explicit. Explicitness smooths matters, 
and opens the way to success. I have been working 
in the dark for the last three months ; and I have 
come to the conclusion that out of darkness proceeds 
confusion and gnashing of teeth. I have good 
reason to believe that you are vitally interested in the 
disoovory of Mrs. Lacey ; that you were sharp enough 
t(>£iKl out certain things that did not come out in 
the inquest Well, if you will undertake to give me 
some information concerning your late uncle's life, I 
will promise before the end of the year to tell you 
who it was that sJtrychnined the parsley sauce." 

There was no beating about the bush with 
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Detective Jones ; he had called on a certain errand, 
and he made his purpose known to Frank before he 
was many minutes in the room. 

"Have you seen Dr. Scholfield lately?'* asked 
Frank evasively, 

" Yes, I have seen him ; and his last good-bye to 
me was that I was only putting myself out for 
nothing ; that there was nothing to find out, as your 
uncle committed suicide." 

This was a decided stroke of diplomacy on the 
part of the detective. He understood from the very 
first how Frank had resented any insinuation of the 
kind, and he knew it was only by rousing this resent- 
ment that he could get him to speak openly. 

Frank's flushed cheeks and flashing eyes told him 
that he had succeeded in his ruse. 

" I am glad," said Frank, " that you have given me 
this opportunity of unburdening myself to you. You 
were right in supposing that I have a personal 
interest in the discovery of Mrs. Lacey ; and nothing, 
believe me, rouses me to action more than that false 
supposition of Dr. Scholfield's that my uncle, Dr. 
Manby, deliberately of his own accord took the 
poison. I am so anxious to prove that gentl^oi^ 
wrong ; and I am willing to help you all ^1 OKi, 
provided you do not push me too far," ^ 

" Not further than you have gone already, sir ; for 
it seems to me that visit of yours to Dulcima Road 
was a remarkably sharp piece of. work. By Jove ! 
sir, when I found out who it was that had been 
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inquiring after Mrs. and Miss Manders^ I made sure 
I was on the right track." 

Frank looked utter astonishment, his face turning 
from white to red as he stared. 

" And how did you come to know about them ? " 
he asked, his amazement betraying him into an 
indiscretion he little considered of importance at 
the time. 

Jones chuckled. 

"That is my very particular business. We 
detectives learn things by intuition; if we had to 
wait for information, we would have to wait a long 
time. And now, seeing that you know more about 
them than I do, I want you to tell me all you 
know." 

" What makes you think they have anything to do 
with the poisoning?" demanded Frank, still too 
amazed to dissimulate his feelings on the one 
subject that had so engrossed his thoughts for the 
last three months. 

" I didn't say they had anything to do with the 
poisoning," returned Jones irritably. " I want to 
know what relation Mrs. Manders was to your uncle, 
and whether either of them was mentioned in your 
uncle's will ? It seems that my inquiry at Somerset 
House was a fooPs errand ; they know nothing about 
Dr. Manby's will; and I have been told since that 
the will will not be administered until February next. 
From what I can see," he continued, glancing round 
the back sitting-room comprehensively, " you haven't 
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gained much by your kinsman's death. Perhaps 
you won't, though, until the case is cleared ; and the 
sooner you help to clear it the better, don't you think 
so?" 

Frank nodded. He felt now no reluctance to 
speak, only the fear of self-betrayal made him 
cautious. He would confide so much, and no more, 
and such information as he could give, he knew, 
would be of the utmost importance to the astute 
official. 

"You are right, Mr. Jones," he began promptly. 
"If I can help you to clear the mystery, all the 
better for me. But in the first place, you must 
promise, on your solemn oath, never to reveal the 
name of your informant You see, as Dr. Manby's 
nephew, I must be careful what I say about him. I 
should not like it to be suspected that I had wilfully 
cast a slur on. the dead man's character, for there was 
not a soul living who had more reason to love and 
revere him than I had. Will you swear ? " 

The detective most willingly took the oath ; he 
had sufficient tact and knowledge of human nature 
to understand and appreciate the delicacy which 
prompted the request 

" How you came to find out about my useless visit 
to Dulcima Road, I don't know ; but you are very 
correct in supposing that I had my reasons for going 
there. These Manders, mother and daughter, are 
the people who can throw light on the case, and 
when once we lay our hands on them, there will be 
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smooth sailing enough to please even the most dis- 
contented detective.". Here Frank paused, his face 
flushing red as he continued : " Miss Manders is my 
uncle's illegitimate daughter. She and I ^have equal 
chances of inheriting his property. They must, more 
or less, be cognisant of this fact, and their sudden 
disappearance since his singular death naturally 
roused my suspicions. Now, Mr. Jones, find out 
their hiding-place. They left the house in Dulcima 
Road without notice. They haven't left a trace 
behind them. But be sure they are the people we 
want" 

''Mrs. Manders has a son who is a sailon This 
sailor visited Mrs. Jenkins on her deathbed. He is 
away on his ship now. We must wait until his 
return." 

The detective spoke more to himself, and his brow 
was knitted in deep thought 

"Why wait?" remonstrated Frank impulsively. 
" Can't you trace his ship — either in the Navy or the 
Mercantile Marine? Inquire for the lists of names 
of the different crews of mercantile vessels that left 
these shores in the month of February last William 
Manders! it is not a common name. And if the 
Mercantile fails, bring your resources to bear on the 
Navy." 

The detective was fairly roused ; his wildest 
suspicion had never carried him to this length. He 
had reason to wonder what Frank was driving at 

"You think," he uttered, in his slow, deliberate 
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way, ''that this sailor can tell us about Mrs. 
Lacey?" 

Frank flushed up to the roots of his hair from 
suppressed excitement He was amazed at the 
other's evident denseness. 

" What ! " he exclaimed hotly. " Are you a police 
detective, and fail to see further than your nose? 
Can't you surmise, after all that I have said, that this 
sailor and Mrs. Lacey are one and the same person. 
If you find one, you find the other." 

*' But, my dear sir, this is rank nonsense ! Had 
Mrs. Lacey been a man in woman's disguise, that 
page-boy Andrewes would undoubtedly have found 
her out" The inspector spoke angrily ; he resented 
the slur cast on his intelligence. " I don't deny that 
you are sharp, but this beats the edge of a razor." 

Possibly some recollection of the description 
Andrewes had given of Mrs. Lacey shot through 
his mind, and he ended his remark with a broad 
smile of amusement at what he considered Frank's 
flight of fancy. 

The latter, however, was too excited to heed ; he 
was full of his own ideas, and now that he was fairly 
launched, he cared for nothing else but an unrestrained 
Expression of them. 

" You may say what you like," he began recklessly, 
" but I tell you I am right, as you will find one day. 
The scoundrel disguised himself as a woman, and 
deliberately poisoned my uncle. His motive for 
doing so is revenge for some fancied wrong his 
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mother had suffered at Dr. Manb/s hands — ^ihe 
wrong, I suppose, of not marrying her. FossiUy 
he knew the contents of my uncle's will in his 
sister Luanda Manders' favour, and this, naturally, 
would be an inducement to the crime. No doubt 
some friend interested in the Manders family warned 
him in time, and this, of course, would account for 
his sudden disappearance. This same friend also 
gave warning to the Manders women ; hence their 
leaving Dulcima Road without notice." 

A light broke in on the detective's ignorance — ^a 
light that dispelled further doubt, and urged him on 
to a discovery almost sure in the process. 

His nUtier^ however, forbade him expressing his 
thanks to the young medical student who had 
helped to make his way clear for him. Besides, 
had not Frank every reason in the world to help 
him? 

Some minutes passed, and neither of them spoke. 
It was the officer who broke the silence. 

" You visit Dr. Scholfield's house veiy frequently, 
don't you ? " he demanded, somewhat magisterially. 

Frank nodded affirmation. 

«• You see," he replied indifferently, •« Dr. Scholfidd 
was a great friend of my uncle's, and takes a genuine 
interest in my medical studies, so I go there and talk 
things over with him." 

*" Have you seen Andrewes to speak to since he 
left Alexandra Mansions?" 

« Only <m <me occasKML I asked him to call here 
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when he had Us evening out, and he has never done 
so. I think the doctor forbade him ; at any rate, he 
has taken no notice whatever of my request Tell 
me, Mr. Jones/' he added, with sudden change of 
thought, '' when you found the birds had flown from 
Dulcima Road, what did you do ? " 

** I have been expecting that question all along, 
Mr. Yorke, and I should have gone away disappointed 
if I hadn't heard it I did what you did, sir, when 
you broke the bell of Na 4. I went straight to 
the landlord, and secured a very pretty piece of 
evidence." 

*" And that ? " Frank held his breath to listen. 

" That a friend of the late Dr. Manby (who shall 
be nameless) denied all knowledge of Mr. William 
Manders, who had given his name as a referee." 

Frank rose from his chair, and planted himself 
before the mantelpiece, his heart quaking with 
excitement 

" And now, Mr. Jones," said he, " I am not going 
to let you leave me without fortifying your inner 
man with a whisky-and-soda. I think we have 
talked enough business for one day. We must not 
forget our compact What helps you to a reward 
of ;f 500 will materially help me to a very substantial 
fortune." 

He produced, whilst speaking, a bottle of Glenlivet 
from his cupboard, also a syphon of soda, and glasses, 
and bade his visitor help himself. 

** And now, sir, I drink to my success and yours* 
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May you enjoy your fortune, and I my reward when 
I get it!" 

He took a long pull at the cheering beverage, 
and Frank did the same. 

" A matter of good luck, and nothing more," he 
responded, his face clouding over for a moment 

" So it is, so it is," returned Jones, thinking Frank 
was referring to his own case, viz., the discovery 
of Mrs. Lacey and the Manders combined. " Five 
hundred pounds is not to be sneezed at, and I am 
not going to let the grass grow under my feet, if I 
can help it Good evening to you, sir ! You may 
depend on my calling again when I have news to 
bring. In the meantime, mum is the word between 
us." 



CHAPTER XVI 

AN UPRIGHT, HONOURABLE MAN ! 

Frank was about to allow his visitor to find his way 
downstairs alone, but on second consideration judged 
it more prudent to accompany him to the street door, 
in order to prevent any chance encounter with his 
inquiring landlady. Nor was he wrong in his sus- 
picions, for as they were passing the small sitting- 
room she called her '* office/' he caught sight of a 
familiar cap suddenly drawn back from the slightly 
opened door, and he was convinced then that she had 
been on the watch for the detective's departure. He 
wondered how much of their conversation she had 
overheard, congratulating himself on his caution 
regarding the portiire. 

A surprise and pleasure awaited him as he stood 

« 

on the doorstep ; for just as Jones was taking his 

final leave, with a " Good-night to you, sir ! " Tom 

Castleton's well-known figure loomed before him, and 

his hearty, familiar voice cried : 

" Hullo, Yorke, glad to find you in, old fellow ! I 

have just come to spend an hour with you, if you will 

have me." 

" Never more welcome," was Frank's hearty 
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response, as he gripped him warmly by the 
hand 

He nodded conclusively to Jones, who had stopped 
midway to look at the new-comer. By the light of 
the street lamp, just opposite the house, he could note 
Tom's features quite plainly, and his was a royal 
memory, which never forgot a face once seen. 

Tom, on the contrary, was not at all inquisitive, 
and did not even glance at the detective as he 
touched his hat and walked away in the direction 
of Marylebone. 

^ I never was so pleased to see you in my life," 
reiterated Frank, when they had reached the sitting- 
room, and Castleton, with an air of weariness, had 
thrown himself on one of the two easy-chairs the 
room contained. 

For some months past he had seen very little of 
Frank ; occasionally they met at Sunm^ Bank ; his 
visits to his home were infrequ*ent H^ knew well 
of, and wondered somewhat at, Frank's unnecessary 
grinding at the college, his unfailing attendance at 
lectures, and his all-round devotion to hospital work. 
That a young fellow of Yorke's extraordinary 
prestige should work so hard and unremittingly for 
a profession amazed him. He thought all the more of 
him, however, and sounded Yorke's praises to all his 
acquaintances, setting him forth as an example of 
perfection to the other medical students. 

His own hurried visits to Sunny Bank caused a 
murmur of complaint from his devoted mother. 
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''When a medico has ambition, he must work or 
make a fool of himself/' was his remark to Mrs. 
Castleton. She had perforce to be contented with 
Frank, who never failed her, and who, she averred, 
was like a second son to her. He and Castleton had 
occasionally dined or lunched together at some 
favourite restaurant, when Frank did most of the 
talking, and Tom listened, or did not listen, as it 
pleased him. His mind and thoughts were elsewhere, 
and Frank had reason to complain of his want of 
attention. 

'* There is no fun dining with you nowadays," 
said he, on one occasion. ** It is a case of presence 
of body and absence of mind with you. One may as 
well sit at table with a mummy." 

Tom would then rouse himself, apologising for his 
taciturnity, giving it as his excuse that he was done 
to death with cases at the hospital. , 

But Frank observed he was more like himself this 
evening, and as they entered the sitting-room, he 
repeated his hearty words of welcome. 

"You have been drinking!" observed Castleton, 
pointing to the whisky bottle and glasses on the 
table. And then he turned and surveyed Frank in 
pretended disgfust. 

" I treated my visitor to a harmless whisky-and- 
soda," confessed Frank, laughing, "and it wouldn't 
be a bad idea if I repeated the libation on your 
behalf." 

He accordingly procured fresh tumblers froav 
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his cupboard, and ordered Castleton to help 
himself. 

" How did you find my mother and sister last 
week-end?" the latter asked, as he produced his 
pipe from his pocket and commenced ramming it 
with tobacco. 

This was a sign to Frank to do the same, though 
he was not at all addicted to the weed. 

He turned to possess himself of his meerschaum, 
which lay on the mantel, and his face went a trifle 
red as he replied to the question: 

" They were both very well, and were, as usual, 
pleased to see me ; but they wanted to know why 
you couldn't turn up once in a way." 

" And how is Poll, the observer ? " asked Castleton, 
ignoring the allusion to himself, and half smiling as 
he remembered Frank's first experience of the bird 
in question. 

"Ohl he swears just as much as ever. A very 
indecr;nt sort of acquisition to have at Sunny Bank. 
If I were you, Castleton, I should get rid of him. 
He really is not fit company for the ladies." 

" Bosh ! " was the inelegant response. "I wouldn't 
part with him for a thousand pounds ! I know you 
are just dying to possess him. What has he been 
saying next to shock your moral feelings?" 

*'I should fancy," returned Frank evasively, "his 
former mistress, Lucinda Manders, must have been, 
and perhaps is still now, a very rapid sort of 
character, to judge by Polly's conversation She, I 
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presume, instructed him in his rather distinguished 
vocabulary ? " 

He saw Tom's heightening colour, and half guessed 
the meaning of it. 

"If you had any sense," began Castleton vexedly, 
" you would have guessed that it was a sailor whose 
lingo he had picked up." 

" You didn't buy the bird of a sailor, though ? I 
think it is a shame your keeping the whole affair 
dark, when I have just been longing to hear the 
story of how you came by the parrot" 

" Never mind where I bought it, or how I came 
by it. I can't, for the life of me, understand why 
you should be so inquisitive about it. To change 
the subject, Frank, I have come to ask you when I 
might announce your engagement to my sister?" 

Yorke had been expecting some such query from Jo's 
brother, but its suddenness at this present moment 
surprised him. Could Jo have broken faith with 
him, and confided their secret to Tom ? A feeling of 
vexation possessed him at the thought He knew 
his compact with the former was open to question ; 
it was impossible that he could continue his visits to 
Sunny Bank, and yet not declare his intentions. He, 
however, determined to face the situation bravely. 

" Well, you see," he began tamely at first, but with 
increasing courage as he went on, " I thought I would 
wait until a year had elapsed from the time of my 
uncle's death. Considering how he came by his 
death, and all that, I didn't like rushing into festivities 
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and congratulations so soon after it I asked Jo to 
be my wife some little time ago, and she consented ; 
but I asked her to keep it quiet — '* 

"I don't think you were quite fair to us, were 
you ? " interrupted Castleton, as mildly as he could. 
" However much you may have wished for privacy, 
still it would have been better to have taken my 
mother and m)rself into your confidence. My sister's 
well-being and happiness are of the utmost importance 
to me. I would never willingly thwart her choice, 
and I have reason to believe that she loves you." 

He was amused to see the unmistakable flush of 
delight that illumined Frank's face ; it completely set 
aside the displeasure he had thought it was his duty 
to express to this impetuous, would-be clandestine 
lover. 

But as Jo's brother, he considered it necessary 
to continue his lecture. 

"When I say I would never thwart her in her 
choice of a husband, I mean, of course, that that man 
must prove himself worthy of such a precious trust 
He must be a steady, upright, honourable man, able 
to take care of her, and to be a model husband in 
every way. Do you fancy yourself up to the mark ? " 
broke off Tom, with some of his old banter and love 
of chaffing expressed in his voice and manner as he 
eyed Frank all over. The survey seemed satisfactory, 
judging by the smile on his face. 

" I fancy myself a good deal," returned Frank, half 
laughing, yet inwardly wincing at the words, '' upright 
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and honourable," and wondering if these were stray 
shots. They hit home hard, however, and Tom 
could not account for the sudden cloud that darkened 
his friend's face. 

" Come," he said amiably, " I won't be too hard on 
you, old man ; you are young and hopeful, and there 
is plenty of space for improvement What Jo could 
see in you, however, beats me hollow. But there is 
no accounting for tastes, is there ? Now mind, your 
very first duty when you return this week-end to 
Sunny Bank is to ask my mother's pardon for your 
duplicity, and then to make a full and open con- 
fession of all your sins and shortcomings. There 
must be no slurring over small faults, for they often 
conceal big ones. I think I shall ask leave at the 
hospital, and go down with you, and see that you 
do it" 

"I wish you would," said Frank gaily. "Their 
pleasure in seeing you would greatly help to mend 
the case against me. I have not the smallest fear of 
Mrs. Castleton absolving me on the spot, and pre- 
senting me to her daughter with all the compliments 
of the season." 

They sat thus chatting for another hour or so, and 
it was not until Big Ben had struck midnight that 
Tom reluctantly rose to go. 

" We have had a long jaw," said he, yawning, " and 
it*s time for me to turn in." 

When they were out in the street (for Frank 
insisted on seeing him safe to the hospital), they 
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strolled along amicably, and Castleton, with a note 
of envy in his voice, exclaimed : 

"What a lucky fellow you are, Frank! I don't 
fancy there is your double in the kingdom for good 
fortune! Here you are, a young medical student, 
with a few thousands a year, and engaged to the 
nicest girl of my acquaintance, barring one! By 
Jove I you ought to be happy." 

Tom was speaking in his loud, clear voice, and 
every word of the above speech reached the ears of 
a man who was standing at the comer of the road 
they were crossing. As soon as they had passed a 
short distance off, he set himself to follow in their 
wake. 

For the second time that evening Frank had 
reason to wince. How could he undeceive his friend 
in regard to the precarious position he held? Yet 
to allow Tom's supposition to pass unnoticed was 
tantamount to a passive lie. He consoled himself 
with the thought that his having to do so was 
purely the fault of circumstances. He replied, with 
assumed lightness : 

"Don't envy me, old fellow. You have consider- 
ably lessened my pleasure by your allusion to the 
'barring one.' Won't you introduce me to her? 
There must be something delicious in this charmer 
of yours 1 Why not take her to Sunny Bank to see 
your mother and sister? I wish I had a beloved 
mother and sister to present Jo to." There was a 
ring of regret in his voice; but as Tom made no 
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reply, he added jestingly : " I do believe this charmer 
of yours is no other than Lucinda Manders ! What 
a stupendous joke if she is!" And he laughed 
wildly at the idea. 

Castleton, however, maintained a dignified silence ; 
he appeared deep in thought as he hurried along. 
Frank could barely keep pace with him. As they 
were nearing the hospital, he suddenly turned and 
faced his companion. 

" Look here, old man," said he, " I have got a 
favour to ask of you. If you care for me, you will 
refrain, if you please, from chaffing about my affairs. 
One day next year, perhaps, I may be able to confide 
in you, but at present I don't wish any allusion 
made to the ' barring one.' You understand, don't 
you ? A word to the wise." 

He threw back his head, meaning much by the 
gesture, but almost instantly afterwards his counten- 
ance resumed its old pleasant expression, and half 
laughingly he added : 

" What a boor I am to address you so disagreeably, 
after you have pledged yourself to be the model 
husband for my sister I Never mind, I am much the 
older of the two, and you must grin and bear it, and 
remember my warning." 

He then bade Frank a hearty "Good-night," and 
disappeared into the hospital. 

Yorke retraced his steps homewards; had he 
raised his eyes from the ground they were riveted 
on, he would have noticed that he was being closely 
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followed by Detective Jones. But at the top of 
St George's Road the latter turned and left him. 

** What a despicable fool I am ! " mused Frank, in 
self-loathing and contempt " Why couldn't I have 
been manly and confessed the truth ? I am a living 
lie to myself, and it will be a bitter day for me when 
I am found out I, the upright, honourable model of 
a husband for Jo ! By Jupiter ! he doesn't know or 
suspect half my miserable sins, or he wouldn't so 
cheerfully ask me to go and confess them all to his 
mother." 

He paused here, his remorse choking further 
reflection, until it was drowned in a sudden hope 
that all would yet be well with him, and the 
opportunity would come some day of clearing him- 
self. But it would be a painful day, and humiliating, 
to say the least of it 

He let himself in with his latch-key, and walked 
quietly up the stairs to his room. The sight of 
Jo's picture on the mantelpiece recalled him to 
the facts of actual life. He had her brother's 
consent now to the engagement; but would Tom 
be as good as his word when he found that 
Frank had been acting a lie to him? A steady, 
upright, honourable man was what he wanted for his 
brother-in-law, and Frank, in his returning fit of 
self-contempt, deemed himself a liar and a felon. 
For had he not, in a moment of impulse, destroyed a 
dead man's will ? And such an action fitted him to 
be classed with criminals of the first rank. 
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What if, after all, the other possible legatee his 
uncle had referred to should not be Lucinda Manders, 
but some other person, and this will he had destroyed, 
dated, Frank remembered, only a few days before his 
death, should be the one actual document his uncle 
had wished to leave ? How terribly he would feel it ! 
His conscience would never cease to trouble him, 
even if Fate eventually favoured him in the choice 
of the wills. 

And Tom? How strange that he should have 
met the very woman whom Frank had reason to 
believe he had wronged ! What if she should really 
be no other than the object of his friend's affections ! 
the "barring one" to all other womankind, his 
mother and sister included. 

If so, would it not be well to warn Tom as to who 
she actually was, her relationship to Dr. Manby, and 
the cloud of suspicion that hung over the family ? 

He had a restless night thinking it all out before 
he fell asleep, and then a fearful dream troubled him, 
making sleep a realistic terror. 

He dreamed that the fatal 7th of February had 
come at last, that he was again in the study, where 
he had found his uncle dead, that the lawyer, Mr. 
Watson, was submitting two large blue envelopes to 
his choice. Their cerulean hue seemed to impress 
him vividly as he wondered if there lay any difference 
in their thickness and size, so that he might be guided 
as to the one in his favour. How he trembled all 
over as he hesitated 1 His fate hung in the balance : 
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poverty or wealth, shame or honour, success or 
failure, Jo's love and trust in him, or — In an 
access of feverish impulse he pounced on the blue 
wrapper nearest him, his heart beating so loud that 
it almost pained him. The lawyer, in his cool self- 
possession, had taken up the other wrapper, and 
Frank, hardly able to contain himself for the very 
agony of suspense he was in, saw Mr. Watson 
deliberately throw it into the blazing fire — ^just 
such a fire as glowed in that grate on the day 
Frank remembered but too well 1 He gazed on it 
as it curled and flamed up amid the red-hot embers. 
And then, oh, horror ! a wretched sight met his eyes, 
that turned his heart sick with disappointment. For 
as the paper burnt itself away, he could see plainly 
and clearly his own name in large characters — 
Francis Yorke. Every letter was written in aggres- 
sive capitals, and seemed to glow with life. His 
brain reeled at the sight, and with a scream he 
woke up, bathed in perspiration. 



CHAPTER XVII 

LOYAL, TRUE-HEARTED JO 

Tom Castleton had sent word to his mother that 
he would be down that week-end at Sonning, and 
jubilation thereupon reigned at Sunny Bank, and 
special were the preparations made to welcome him. 
He and Frank travelled by the same train on Friday 
evening. Jo met them at the station. She had 
driven down in the dog-cart, hoping to secure as 
much of her brother's society as possible. She had 
not expected to see Frank until the following 
Saturday, and her surprise and delight were 
charmingly expressed. 

" This is a double pleasure," said she laughingly ; 
"and one of you is sure to be jealous. You can't 
both have the seat of honour, so there must be a 
toss-up, Frank. Heads you win, tails you lose; 
which shall it be ? 

She looked provokingly sweet and saucy from her 
seat in the dog-cart, which, unfortunately, was only 
capable of holding two people. 

** No, don't toss up," returned Frank quickly, " it 

is awfully unlucky. I would much rather walk ; I 

get so little exercise in the town that a thorough 
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good stretch across fields and meadows does me no 
end of good. I am glad you are looking so well, 
Jo. We shall have plenty of time to ourselves for 
long talks afterwards, so I will not mind yielding 
my superior claims to Tom, who, I know, is just 
longing to have a talk with you. A walk will do me 
all the good in the world." 

And before either of them could remonstrate, he 
had taken himself off, doffing his cap to them when 
they passed him a minute afterwards, with a playful 
compliment on his extraordinary self-denial. 

" He is not at all a bad sort," remarked the young 
doctor, as his sister drove him along through the 
pretty lanes, and he had nothing to do but lean back 
and enjoy the cool evening air, and the anticipation 
of a two days' holiday before him. 

** I should think not, indeed ! ' affirmed Jo, with a 
pout 

She whipped up the mare, flourished the reins in 
true business-like style, and wondered if Tom was 
going to be disagreeable. 

'' But there is no denying that he has some very 
serious faults," continued Tom magisterially. "And 
it is about these I want to have a quiet and brotherly 
confab with you. When a fellow enters into a secret 
engagement with another fellow's sister, and asks her 
to hush it up, even to her mother, don't you think 
that fellow deserves beans, and something more ? " 

" Which fellow ? The sister's fellow, or — " 

Jo laughed, and pulled the mare up to a slower pace, 
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for she clearly foresaw an interesting revelation, but 
true to her promise to Frank, resolved to say nothing, 
biit listen. 

" You are hardened in your sins, my sister, and it 
grieves me to see it There was a time when I would 
never have believed it of you, when my heart went 
out to you in the fullest and most perfect confidence 
— ^and now, behold, I am disillusioned ! " 

" Unless you change your tone, my brother, I will 
drive you into the ditch, so beware of further cant" 
And Jo prepared to fulfil her threat, by the sudden 
dash the mare made towards the bank skirting a deep 
hollow all along the road. 

They both laughed, and on Tom promising to talk 
sensibly, the mare was suffered to proceed home in 
peace. 

*' He tells me that he loves you, and has asked you 
to be his wife, and you were foolish enough to consent 
Is that true?" 

" Oh, Tom, did he tell you that ? I am so glad." 

Tears of joy stood in her eyes, and the small hands 
that held the reins trembled so, that Tom thought it 
would be wiser to turn driver. 

**Why, you dear, silly little girl, fancy feeling so 
glad, and all that, when it is only Mrs. Francis Yorke 
that you will be in the long run, and not anything 
very grand at that ! With your charms, you ought 
to have aspired to a duke! There would be some 
sense in being a duchess." 

"Oh, Tom, he is more precious to me than a 
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hundred dukes ! I love him, and he loves me. Is 
not that everything?" 

Tom whistled, but it ended in a smile, half sad, 
half merry, for he naturally began to think of his own 
love affair, which had to be kept in the dark, sorely 
against his will, and was as a canker in his bosom for 
sorrow. 

" Is that all he told you ? " asked Jo, recovering, 
and wondering at her brother's preoccupation. "Is 
there nothing else? Didn't he explain his reasons 
for my silence? I think he was so noble about 
that ! " 

" Of course he asked for my consent, after express- 
ing proper regrets for his previous conduct I took 
care to lecture him well first before I received him 
as a future member of the family. He didn't say 
a word about the settlements, if that is what you 
are so anxious to know." 

" As if I should care for such mercenary things ! " 
pronounced Jo disdainfully. 

It was very evident that Frank had not taken her 
brother into his confidence about the will affair! 
She resolved to say nothing, though a secret from 
Tom was an inconvenient possession. Frank possibly 
had his reasons for reticence on the subject ; it was a 
painful and delicate one, and no doubt his sensitive 
temperament shrank from Tom's possible chaffing at 
this singular idea of Dr. Manby's. She felt happy 
and proud to share this secret with her lover, and the 
thought that he was now her acknowledged suitor 
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made her doubly anxious to deem his confidence 
sacred. 

" I shall always be loyal, no matter what happens," 
she mused, in her new-born happiness. 

Tom was silent, deep in tender thoughts of his 
absent love, and Jo was not sorry when they reached 
the house ; for no sooner was her mother engrossed 
with Tom's society than she slipped away, and walked 
quickly up the long drive to meet her lover. 

" Has he told you ? " asked Frank, with an anxious 
look on his face. 

She nodded shyly. 

" Yes ; but nothing about the will, so I didn't refer 
to it." 

By instinct, Jo had guessed his thoughts, and 
hastened to reassure him. 

" That will be our secret, darling," said he tenderly ; 
and then followed the usual lovers' talk, as they 
strolled slowly towards the house. 

" I will try and be worthy of you, my dearest," 
vowed Frank passionately. " So that even if I 
should be eventually poor, and have nothing much 
to offer you in the way of a home, still my love for 
you will urge me on to the highest and noblest aims 
in my profession, and you will never have any cause 
to be ashamed of your husband." 

" Ashamed of you ! Oh, Frank, I think you the 
noblest and dearest of human beings, barring no one ! 
You are just my ideal of a lover." 

Jo looked proudly and confidingly up in his face. 
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He was more than a head taller than herself, and 
the action was fully symbolic of her future trust in 
him. 

She had unwittingly used the very expression her 
brother had in speaking of his beloved. Frank had 
coloured a little on hearing it ; the word seemed so 
fateful between the brother and sister. 

Mrs. Castleton received him with more than her 
usual welcome. 

'' You are to be my son after all," she said, as she 
kissed him on the cheek. " I am very, very glad.*' 

It was a simple, homely congratulation, but her 
loving words made Frank feel as if he did not 
deserve them. 

Whilst they were having supper in the dining- 
room, his happiness and self-satisfaction were much 
damped by Poll, who, recognising him on the instant 
he entered, greeted him with " Lucinda, Lucinda 
Manders; my pretty, pretty little sister.*' Then 
changing his tone to the saddest imaginable, 
muttered : " Will, Will— my only, only Will." 

Tom presented his pet with a Brazil nut, and 
encouraged him to talk. 

"He is a tiresome bird," said Jo, laughing. "I 
see, Frank, you haven't got over your dislike of him. 
I wonder if we shall ever see this Lucinda Manders 
Poll is always raving about ? " 

Frank created a diversion at this moment by 
upsetting a mustard-pot. 

"How stupid I am!" he exclaimed, hoping his 
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heightened colour and embarrassment would be put 
down to the accident "Mrs. Castleton, I am 
ashamed of myself." 

"Don't apologise," she said, smiling. "I would 
much rather it was the mustard than the salt; for 
in spite of my mature years, Frank, I am very 
superstitious. Are you ? " 

" Not very," said Frank, rather tamely. 

He was intent on watching Jo scooping up the 
spilt mustard into the pot again. 

"Oh, dear! I am going to sneeze!" she cried 
suddenly, and screwing up her eyes, which were 
watering from the peppery heat of the condiment, 
she gave vent to a succession of sneezes, which 
distressed Frank visibly, but made both Tom and 
Mrs. Castleton laugh heartily. 

" How shockingly unkind of you I " said she, when 
she could speak. "Frank, I hope this will be the 
first and last time I shall ever have cause to weep 
and suffer on your account" 

She dabbed her eyes with her handkerchief, 
looking at him through a mist of tears. But Poll 
drew everybody's attention to himself by screaming 
in loud, scolding tones : 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourself! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself ! " 

And Frank's laugh was the loudest, as he threw a 
piece of bread at the bird, and bade him hold his 
tongue. 



-ML 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DETECTIVE JONES VISITS SUNNY BANK 

In spite of many drawbacks and conscientious pricks, 
Frank spent a very happy week-end, and he and Jo 
had a delicious time, too, on the river, boating and 
fishing. Happiest hours are always the fleetest ; and 
the lovers had many reasons to think so. Mrs. 
Castleton monopolised her son's society, and many 
were the confidences exchanged, and the hopes 
expressed for a similar happiness to befall Tom 
before long. How often it was on the young man's 
lips to tell this fond mother the love secret that lay 
nearest his heart ! To be able to rave to her about 
the girl he loved so madly and blindly ! To bring 
her to this home of his, and see his mother receive 
her as a future daughter! All, all would have 
landed him into the highest state of bliss. The 
solemn promise of secrecy by which he had bound 
himself to the woman he loved kept him in constant 
check. 

^" Until February next year, she had said," he 
murmured to himself. But the time seemed inter- 
minable to the impatient lover. She had assured 

him that the veil of mystery shrouding her past 
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and present would be removed, that certain circum- 
stances over which she had no control would reveal 
to him the reason for her present reticence. He 
thought over their last meeting as he strolled beside 
his mother about the garden, listening to her happy 
dreams regarding her young daughter's future, and 
endeavouring to be as enthusiastic about the 
engagement as she was. 

"It will be a most delightful match," said she; 
" only second to yours, when you have met the lucky 
girl who will make you happy. Oh, Tom, I pray 
that it may be a wise choice ! — a choice which will 
increase the harmony of our family life, and make 
us all more united than ever. My darling, there 
is not a day but I pray for this special blessing 
to come to you ! "^ 

He pressed her arm affectionately, and felt too 
deeply to be able to reply immediately. It seemed 
so hard to keep back his secret from her. The 
passionate love in him was yearning for expression, 
for sympathy and appreciation. 

With an effort he restrained himself, and changed 
the subject. 

Since his last interview with Lucinda, he had 
conned over her real reasons for the strict secrecy 
she enjoined. He resented the mystery that 
enveloped her life, and was tempted many a time 
to watch her movements, to follow her to her 
uncle's house, and to find out for himself what 
manner of a man this avuncular relative of het^ 
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was. But he dared not break his word to her. 
They had met less frequently of late. Her mother's 
continued illness was the potent excuse she gave ; 
but her letters to him were impassioned enough to 
satisfy even the most exacting lover. 

When Mrs. Castleton was called away presently 
to see some visitors, he retired into a quiet nook in 
the garden, and producing one of these letters from 
his pocket, soon lost himself in its contents. 

" You think I am getting unkind and neglectful," 
wrote Lucinda, " because I do not write to you every 
other hour of the day, or consent to meet you in the 
Park as usual. That is like your masculine ignorance 
and narrow-mindedness ! If you only knew one half 
the duties required of me, the day and night nursing 
I am occupied with, you would understand and 
forgive ! My mother allows no one to come near 
her but myself; my continual presence is as necessary 
to her as the air she breathes. I am tied hand and 
foot to her room. It is only when some sleeping 
drug is given her during the day that I can get away 
for a few minutes into the fresh air ; and then all my 
thoughts are yours, all my longings are for you, my 
sweetest, fondest hope is to see you again ! The joy 
of anticipation is ecstasy, the dream of our future 
puts new life into me, and I return to my arduous 
duties, my double life, a happy, proud woman. 
Darling, don't think for one moment that because 
I can't see you so often I am forgetting you. To 
forget you would be to forget myself; for my love 
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for you IS my very life and soul. Without that love 
I am a nonentity, a clod minus spirit. Be ever 
steadfast in your love for me, dearest, for were your 
love to fail me, my heart would break. I should be 
a miserable woman for ever and ever. Is it not some 
poet who says, and says most truly, ' That a woman's 
love is her life, the very soul of her : snap that, and 
you break the chords of life asunder.' " 

These and many other sentences equally fond and 
extravagant Tom read in his quiet retreat, feasting 
his eyes on the pretty scribble, and finally kissing 
the paper her hand had touched. 

" A great love ought to be too deep for words," he 
said at length to himself by way of consolation. 
" Silence deepens, intensifies love. Therefore it is 
best for us both to be silent" 

Having come to this happy conclusion, he rose, 
and lighting a cigar, sauntered up the drive to 
reconnoitre the "turtle doves," as he had playfully 
nicknamed Frank and Jo. They had gone out for a 
walk that afternoon, but had promised to return by 
tea-time. 

As he approached the gate, he observed that a man 
was familiarly leaning against it. The stranger, on 
seeing Tom, was about to beat a retreat, when the 
latter called out to him, asking him what he wanted. 
Tom did not like the look of him, and was not at all 
reassured by his reply. 

"I didn't want anything in particular," he said, 
somewhat embarrassed. "I was only admiring the 
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pretty lawn, and wondering who the happy man was 
that owned such a nice home." 

" Oh, indeed," said Tom, scrutinising more closely 
the appearance of the stranger, and feeling sure that 
here was a housebreaker in disguise. *' I should 
advise you not to draw attention on yourself by taking 
stock of other people's property. It isn't safe, you 
know, to do it You might be suspected of some 
foul intention or other, and — " 

" Get prosecuted for my pains," interpolated the 
stranger, smiling. " Quite so, sir, and I must thank 
you for your warning. I came here on business, 
really—" 

" On business ! and with whom ? " 

"With Mr. Yorke, sir. I called at his diggings, 
and was informed by his landlady that he was down 
here at Sonning on a week-end visit" 

" Mr. Yorke is out at this present moment ; and I 
think if you were wise you would defer seeing him 
on business until he returns to town." 

"Thank you, sir; I shall take the hint, and say 
* Good-day ' to you." 

So saying, he doffed his bowler, and strode rapidly 
down the lane leading to the riverside, leaving Tom 
considerably exercised in his mind as to who he 
was, and the nature of his business with Frank. 

Presently he heard voices speaking, Frank's 
distinctly, and then to his astonishment the stranger's 
in reply. The long, winding lane concealed them 
from view, but he could hear the words plainly. 
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"Hullo, Jones, what brings you here?" said 
Frank ; and Tom thought there was no pleasure in 
his voice as he asked the question. 

" The same business, sir," replied the other. " I 
can't get over what you told me the other day, and 
feel I have lost scent somehow." 

A pause, and then Frank spoke decisively. 

" Look here, detective, you call on me one day this 
week at my diggings. On Monday evening, if you are 
not engaged. When I am out on a week-end trip 
I don't want to be bothered. Good-day ! " 

Tom leisurely opened the gate as he saw Jo and 
Frank appear ; the latter, he observed, looked un- 
pleasantly surprised on seeing him there. But as 
soon as they were within the grounds, he began to 
explain rapidly : 

" That was the clever detective I told you about." 

" What the dickens brings him here ? " asked Tom, 
before Frank could say more. " I suppose he doesn't 
expect to find Mrs. Lacey at Sunny Bank, does he ? " 

" I don't understand what he comes here for," 
replied Frank, himself puzzled to account for the 
detective's presence at Sonning. "I wish I hadn't 
seen him; somehow, he has spoilt my pleasure for 
the day." 

Jo looked up quickly at him, her face full of 
sympathy for his trouble. 

" Don't let that worry you, Frank," she said gently. 
" I am sorry, too, I saw him. Those police officials 
always are unpleasant people to have anything to do 
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with. They put one in mind of things that are best 
forgotten." 

" But I can't forget my uncle's murderess, can I ? 
It is right that she should be brought to justice. 
The affair is in the hands of the police; I have 
nothing to do with it" 

There was passionate vehemence in his manner. 
To Tom it almost seemed as if Frank was trying 
to exaggerate the interest he took in the case. The 
affair had died out of his mind long ago ; he had 
scarcely given it a second thought since that day he 
and Frank had discussed it in the latter's lodging. 
His own individual life, with all its burning incidents 
of love and excitement, had crowded out every 
other consideration. Unreasonably enough, he felt 
displeased at the detective's visit 

" What does he mean by saying he has lost scent ? " 
he demanded. " Of course he won't find his clue 
here. What an ass the man must be to think so ! 
He says he can't get over what you told him-^— " 

"We won't discuss the matter before Jo, if you 
please," returned Frank, somewhat imperatively. 

" I am going in to tea," put in Jo sweetly. " Mind 
you both come in in good temper, or you won't have 
any." And she disappeared into the house. 

" What did you tell him that he can't get over, and 
that has evidently brought him down here, over- 
looking the house and grounds, as though Mrs. 
Laceys grew here by the hundreds?" 

" No ; was he doing that ? " replied Frank, smiling. 
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" I am sorry, Tom, if his coming down here on my 
account annoyed you. You heard my warning him 
against troubling me here again when I am on a 
holiday ? " 

"Yes; and a very indifferent nephew he must 
have thought you. Come now, toll me that very 
piece of information he refiM'red to. You know I 
take as much interest in the case as you do. No 
one would be more pleased than I when that Mrs. 
Lacey is brought to book." 

Frank hesitated. How could he possibly explain 
his knowledge of Lucinda Manders and the suspicion 
attached to her brother ? 

After a long pause he hit on a compromise. 

" Look here, old fellow," he began apologetically, 
" I can't very well answer your question, and you 
must forgive my reticence, for the secret isn't my 
own, but belongs to the police. If it gives you any 
satisfaction to know, the information is purely some 
new idea they have got into their heads about my 
uncle's past life, and the theory of connection 
between that and Mrs. Lacey. But they have to 
substantiate that idea into a real convincing proof, 
and as soon as Jones tells me he has succeeded in 
doing this, you will, I have no doubt, hear of it when 
I do." 

This seemed fair enough, and Tom expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied. 



CHAPTER XIX 



A GREAT TEMPTATION 



Dr. Scholfield, it must be remembered, had 
warned Frank against the Castletons' mercenary 
spirit, and Frank, in recalling the warning to memory, 
was agreeably surprised to find the doctor mistaken. 
Not a word did either Tom or his mother hint as 
to settlements, or Frank's possible income. They 
received him into their family without questioning ; 
had thought him worthy of being entrusted with the 
future well-being of their dearest treasure. This was 
all that could be done for the present ; marriage was 
not to be thought of for another year or so, and the 
engagement was to be kept a secret, at Frank's 
request. He knew, however, that there was still a 
chance of his losing Jo should Tom turn up nasty 
when the story of the will became public property. 
Tom had declared that the man he gave his sister to 
should be upright and honourable. He understood 
Frank to be his uncle's heir. Yorke had admitted as 
much by his silence and reticence ; he had never con- 
tradicted Tom in this, or in any other particular that 
might lead his friend to think otherwise. 

Here Frank ceased further pondering on the 
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subject It would all come right in the end, said he 
to himself; he would trust to Providence, and his 
own good luck. Meanwhile, he would work hard for 
his diploma, and prove himself worthy of the girl 
he loved. With these exhilarating incentives to 
ambition, he returned to town, and on the following 
evening received an unexpected visit from Dr. 
Scholfield. If a bomb-shell had exploded suddenly 
in his sitting-room, Frank could not have been more 
astonished. But his visitor, however, was quite at his 
ease. 

" How you neglect us ! ** he exclaimed, as he shook 
hands with Frank, in his most cordial manner. 
" Birdie wanted you to escort her to church parade 
on Sunday. Now that the season is commencing, 
she tells me it is the only treat she will allow herself 
whilst she is in mourning. Did you not receive my 
invitation to spend that day with us ? " 

** I spent the week-end, as usual, at the Castletons," 
replied Frank, finding it hard to suppress a note of 
triumph in his voice. " You know I have a general 
invitation there from Saturday to Monday. Many 
thanks for your note. I have barely had time to 
reply to my letters since my return, so you must 
forgive me. You see, I spend most of the day at 
the hospital or college, and don't return to my 
diggings until six o'clock sometimes, for a sort of 
high tea, which is just over.** 

" A very simple, healthy, proper life for a young 
man,** pronounced Dr. Scholfield approvingly. He 
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had listened to this uncalled-for epitome of Frank's 
daily routine with a suppressed smile of amusement. 
** I presume," he added, " you have been so much in 
the society of pretty women that one or two more 
desiring the privil^e of your escort is of no 
importance ? " 

Frank reddened. 

" No, indeed !" said he. " I am exceedingly flattered 
at the idea of Miss Scholfield having expressed a 
wish for my escort at church parade, and if I had 
been in town I should have been proud to render 
her the service. I hope you do not think me such 
a conceited puppy as all that, Dr. Scholfield ? '* 

" My dear fellow, in these degenerate days, when 
young men don't seem to know when they are well 
off, it is impossible to form an opinion about them. 
AU I can say is. Birdie was very much disappointed 
when she heard that you were not coming." 

"I am very sorry," was all Frank could say in 
reply, as he wondered if the doctor was speaking 
the truth, and whether it would be wise to inform 
him of his recent engagement. But after a minute's 
consideration, he decided it was better not. 

" Perhaps you will be able to gratify my niece next 
Sunday ? At any rate, come and spend the day with 
us, and we will see if we cannot make you as happy 
at Norfolk Crescent as Mrs. Castleton makes you at 
Sunny Bank." Then, not giving Frank a moment in 
which to accept or refuse, he continued, rather 
hurriedly : " By the way, how do you intend to spend 
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the Long Vacation ? Have you made any plans for 
it ? or is that also to be passed with the Castletons ? 
Birdie has persuaded me to take a house for six weeks 
or so in South Wales. And I have nearly made up 
my mind about it In that case, I think she would 
be very pleased if a certain young man of our 
acquaintance could be induced to spend a month or 
so there with us. She remarked to me the other day 
how fagged you were looking/ and considered a 
thorough change was what you needed before you go 
in for the final exam, in October. Come now, Yorke, 
that is a splendid idea of hers ; I was at my wit's end 
to know how she would possibly spend the time there 
alone with her old uncle, but your accompanying us 
would be just the very thing to make it a success. 
Don't decide in a hurry ; think it over, and let me 
know in a day or two. How are you getting on with 
your Materia Medica ? By Jove ! seeing you with 
your books puts me in mind of my own student days, 
when your uncle and I were chums together, and 
studied out of the same books and skeletons. Those 
were happy, peaceful days ! Who would have thought 
that he would come to such a sad end ? Ah, well I 
there's no knowing what there's in store for each one 
of us. Fate is an all-conquering problem." 

Yorke, as he sat at the table toying with a pen- 
wiper, listened like one in a dream. The doctor had 
honoured him with two invitations in the short space 
of five minutes, and both these invitations, apparently, 
were made at the suggestioUi and were at the request 
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of Birdie. If such were the case, how was he to act ? 
His frequent visits to the house, his friendly relations 
with her, their pleasant conversations, all were so 
many proofs that she had a right to solicit his 
presence, and this, according to Dr. Scholfield, she 
had done in the most expressive manner allowable. 

Each visit to her home had been but a repetition of 
the first : they dined well, they talked much, and the 
doctor had generally made some excuse that he was 
wanted in the consulting-room, and would leave them 
for an hour or so. Birdie meanwhile entertaining her 
uncle's guest with music and singing. At least one 
evening in the week for the last three months had 
been spent in this pleasant way. Frank had halved 
his conscience with the thought that such an action 
on his part was innocent, since his presence on each 
occasion had been most urgently invited, and that he 
did not go of his own free will. Well, so far so good. 
But would others judge him as leniently, ignorant as 
they were of the circumstances of the case ? 

It has been observed all along how weak and impul- 
sive he was on occasion — weaker, perhaps, where his 
own convenience was at stake than when moved by 
strong passions to exert himself for some nobler end. 
As he sat there and took in the meaning of Dr. Schol- 
field's interest in his well-being, and Birdie's repeated 
requests for his society, he partially forgot Joanna" 
Castleton and his obligations to her ; every sense of 
honour and duty was overlooked in the gratifying 
idea that he was the object of much thought to a 
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young and beautiful woman, a woman richly gifted 
also with this world's goods, one whom many a man 
of higher rank and position would be proud to marry. 
And he, Francis Yorke, had actually and unknow- 
ingly won this lovely creature's esteem and affection ! 
Ought he not to draw back before it was too late ? 
There was so much pleasurable excitement in the 
contrary course that he ousted the good impulse at 
first as absurd and quixotic No, he said to himself, 
he would put a guard on all his looks and actions, 
and show her, in the most gentlemanly way, that for 
the future she must only regard him as a friend, that 
he had no serious intentions whatever towards her. 
Having come to this magnanimous conclusion in less 
time than I take to write it, he sighed becomingly, as 
though in compliance to the doctor's last remark. The 
lengthened pause, he hoped, would be taken as a 
proof that he, too, had reason to consider Fate a 
difficult problem indeed. Was not his own destiny 
hanging in the balance in the meantime ? 

" You are very good. Dr. Scholfield," he began, in 
his most suave manner. " And I think your niece 
more than kind to notice my fagged looks. The fact 
is, I have been working rather hard, you know, and 
now that the warm weather is coming, I shall feel the 
strain all the more. I can't tell you how anxious I 
am to pass the final in October. Somehow, I shan't 
feel the uncertainty about the will if I get my 
diploma all right I shall have at least the where- 
withal to earn my bread honestly, and I daresay 
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when Miss Scholfield hears about my precarious 
position she won't care to think about me. Besides, 
I consider her much too good for me in any case. 
She is more fit to be a nobleman's wife than a homely 
help-meet for a young doctor who has his way to 
make in the world ! " 

Dr. Scholfield darted a strange look at Frank — 
a look which the latter puzzled over afterwards, at a 
loss to understand or guess its meaning. His guilty 
conscience wondered if he had done right in con- 
cealing his engagement But again he put away 
the insistent thought It was no business of the 
other's, he said ; and felt inwardly annoyed with his 
conscience for worrying him so. 

'*Ah! you really think that!" exclaimed the 
doctor, with a pleased smile. " I am very glad 
indeed! You can't imagine how proud I am of 
her ! Shfi has got more used to me and my ways 
lately, and we are now great friends." 



CHAPTER XX 

DR. SCHOLFIELD'S OPINION 

Dr. Scholfield was interrupted by a knock at the 
door, and to Frank's " Come in " Mrs, Boyce entered, 
saying : 

'* It is that Mr. Jones, sir ; he tells me he has come 
by appointment." 

" Tell Mr. Jones I am engaged," burst out Frank 
impetuously. 

"That is what I did tell him, sir; but he won't 
take no denial." 

She had barely finished her sentence when the 
detective's tall figure was seen in the doorway. 

'* My humble apologies to you, Mr. Yorke, and to 
you, Dr. Scholfield," he began complacently, "but 
my business is urgent, and can't very well be put off 
without inconvenience to those concerned. You told 
me, Mr. Yorke, I was to call at your diggings on 
your immediate return to town. And you see, sir, I 
have only taken you at your word." 

Frank heartily wished at that moment that the 

fellow had not taken him at his word. He had no 

wish to do business with him before Dr. Scholfield, 

and he was horribly afraid that the detective in his 
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talk would betray the information he had received of 
the Manders, which, of course, would be unpleasant. 

Whilst he was thus debating to himself, Dr. 
Scholfield, on the contrary, was greeting the 
detective in quite a familiar and friendly manner. 

" Good evening, Mr. Jones ! I am glad to see you 
again. I had no idea you were interesting Mr. 
Yorke in your case. Found any fresh clue con- 
cerning Mrs. Lacey? Or are you still floundering 
in the dark ? " 

The detective was about to reply when he caught 
a meaning look from Frank, who was now in an 
agony of fear that the name most fatal to his peace 
of mind would be uttered. Somehow, he had no 
confidence in Mr. Jones' promise of secrecy. He felt 
sure that if it suited the latter's interest to name the 
Manders he would do so, though perhaps he might 
hesitate to point Frank as his informant. He 
jumbled out some incoherent phrases in which the 
words "sailor," "hospital," "Mrs. Lacey" were 
confusingly mixed, adding more distinctly as he 
concluded : 

" But Mr. Jones is a first-rate hand in this business ; 
he will not even divulge to me the name of the sailor, 
so I am obliged to be contented with just the outlines 
of the story." 

He glanced furtively at the doctor ; but the latter's 
face was imperturbable. By not the smallest sign did 
he betray himself: every feature, every muscle of his 
passive countenance was under perfect control. 
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** What ! do you mean to say you have discovered 
the name and whereabouts of the sailor who called 
on Mrs. Jenkins the day before her death?" he 
exclaimed, in apparent astonishment. "Well! that 
was clever of you, Mr. Jones. How did you manage 
that ? " 

" Well, sir, by dint of inquiring, and stirring up the 
muddy river of crime and wrong-doinsf, one comes to 
hear strange things of one's fellow-creatures. You 
want to make it out, sir, that the late Dr. Manby 
took poison of his own free will — '* 

" I said that I merely suspected it," interrupfed Dr. 
Scholfield hurriedly. 

A crimson flush overspread his face ; it was 
occasioned more by the other's impertinent manner 
than by any tacit acknowledgment that he was in 
the wrong. 

" Nevertheless, sir, suspicion or no suspicion, I have 
found out enough, I hope, to deny the assertion. 
Gentlemen in Dr. Manby's position of life don't 
commit suicide without any earthly reason." 

" And have you discovered that Dr. Manby had no 
reason, no impulse, to drive him to such an act?" 
asked Dr. Scholfield satirically. 

" Of course, that would be impossible without I 
was first well-informed on the dead gentleman's early 
life, his associates, and certain incidents that may 
help to prove the contrary. It is the circumstantial 
evidence that I have to go by ; the circumstantial 
evidence against this mysterious Mrs. Lacey — " 
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" Who, I believe, is an innocent woman," interrupted 
Dr. Scholfield quickly. 

** That may, and may not be the case ; the chief 
thing is to prove that she was no Mrs. Lacey at all, 
but a man in woman's clothes — ^this very sailor who 
visited Mrs. Jenkins, and who purloined her clothes 
for the purpose of disguising himself." 

Dr. Scholfield's amazement seemed unbounded. 
He stared at the detective as though he feared the 
man had taken leave of his senses. 

" Oh, indeed ! oh, indeed I " he ejaculated, in 
accents of unmistakable surprise. " Where on earth 
did you hear all that ? And you say you know this 
sailor's name ! And no doubt you can lay your 
hands on him when necessary I" 

" It is a clue," put in Frank, before Jones could 
speak. "He is following up a clue, the result of 
unremitting inquiries. The police aren't allowed to 
divulge their clues until they can substantiate them 
into positive proofs. I am helping him all I can by 
furnishing him with such knowledge of my uncle's 
life as would help him. I have solemnly vowed to 
bring my uncle's murderer to justice, and I will spare 
no pains to keep my vow." 

He spoke with unnecessary heat and excitement, 
and Dr. Scholfield had ample time whilst he was 
speaking to recover from the amazement he was 
experiencing. 

"You are quite right, my boy, quite right,'' he 
began approvingly, "though I must say I am 
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astonished at Mr. Jones' Information. Is it a 
positive fact, Mr. Jones, or a mere suspicion ? " he 
asked, turning to the detective. 

" A positive fact, sir — a positive fact" 

" Or it may be only an impression. At any rate, 
if you think you have a right to believe that Dr. 
Manby's death was occasioned by this sailor in 
woman's clothes, you must use every means in your 
power to bring the murderer to justice. But I think 
your idea is a very fanciful one — very fanciful 
indeed ! Had such a thing been the case, Andrewes, 
the page, who was in Dr. Manby's service, and who 
is now in mine, would have been the first to suspect 
it, since he was the only one who had seen her. But, 
of course, I cannot form an opinion on the matter. 
You know what my suspicions have been all along, 
and therefore I have not troubled myself to think 
otherwise." 

" You have never explained to me your motives 
for so thinking," said Frank. " And I can't reconcile 
myself to the idea that my uncle committed suicide. 
There was no earthly reason to show why he should 
do so. Besides, Mr. Jones has found out enough to 
make him think differently." 

" Yes, sir," put in the officer, " I have indeed come 
to the conclusion that black is white, and white is 
black in good society ; that people don't always say 
what they mean, or act proper as they ought." 

'^ Is this a riddle ? " asked Dr. Scholfield, laughing ; 
" for if it is, I give it up." Then more gravely^ he 
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added : " But you are quite right, Mr. Jones, to 
follow your own clue, and I heartily wish you every 
success. I may be wrong in my suspicion of how 
my dear late friend came by his death, and if you 
can prove to me that I am, why, there will not be a 
soul more grateful than I, and most gladly would I 
add an extra hundred to the reward promised by 
Mr. Watson. I cannot say more than that, can I ? " 

" No, indeed," said Frank, taken aback somewhat 
by this generous proposal. "You show yourself a 
true friend of my late uncle when you say that, and 
if I have been abrupt, please forgive me." 

His eyes met those of the detective as he was 
speaking, and very plainly it seemed to him that the 
latter was anxious to put the question that would 
necessarily involve the doctor in their compact. 
"Shall I, or shall I not?" telegraphed the officer 
from Scotland Yard ; and Frank was at a loss how 
to reply. ^ 

" I think," observed Dr. Scholfield, who had 
observed the mutual intercourse between the two, 
" it is but fair that you should let me into the secret 
Perhaps I may be able to help you ; who knows ? " 

" Well, sir, according to your own bounden belief, 
you can't I must follow up my clue, and that is all 
I can do just at present." 

Dr. Scholfield now rose to go. 

" I have an appointment in my own house at nine 
o'clock," said he, " or else I would gladly stay longer. 
You will come and dine with us to-morrow, Frank ; 
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Birdie, I know, will be pleased to see you. Come 
and see me, Mr. Jones, whenever you have spare 
time, and if there is anything I can do to help you, 
by all means command my services." 



CHAPTER XXI 

AS ONE STRICKEN AND AFFLICTED 

Thus Dr. Scholfield took his leave with a self- 
possessed, gracious manner that would have defied 
criticism ; but he was no sooner out in the street 
than his countenance changed and became pale and 
troubled ; the smile on his lips vanished, leaving 
naught but lines of care and anxiety. 

At the corner of St George's Road he hailed a 
hansom, and bade the man drive him to Norfolk 
Crescent He alighted a few doors from his own 
house, and having paid the driver, walked slowly 
towards it, the lines on his face deepening, and his 
step heavy with the action he had been deliberating 
on as necessary to his peace of mind. 

He let himself into the wide entrance-hall, looked 
at the appointment-slate on the stand, and to his 
relief saw that no one had called to ask for his 
attendance ; his time was his own so far. 

Very softly and rapidly he made his way up the 

stairs, passed the drawing-room floor, the second 

floor, and third floor, then producing a key from his 

pocket, he opened a partition door which shut out 

the rest of the house practically from intrusion, and 
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found himself in front of a narrow staircase, which he 
proceeded to mount, after having carefully locked the 
door after him. 

The narrow stairs were thickly carpeted, and 
deadened the sound of his footsteps. But as he 
reached the landing he hesitated ; through the door 
of a room opposite he could plainly hear someone 
speaking. 

" Will it be always like this, dearie — always like 
this ? Never a change, and never a soul to see but 
you and him. I am tired ; oh, so weary. Every day 
seems endless, every hour drags on into eternity, 
and I SLtfi left to mourn — mourn my life away into 
nothingness, nothingness ! " 

It was indeed a melancholy voice, with the unmis- 
takable inflection of despair suggestive of intense 
misery. 

Dr. Scholfield listened to the reply, which came in 
Birdie's clear, musical tones : 

"You must be patient, darling. Some day, you 
know, you will feel well again, and then we may all 
be happy together. Only you must be very quiet 
and patient." 

Had she been speaking to a child, she could not 
have spoken more soothingly and simply. 

The doctor opened the door and entered. 

The apartment was dimly lighted, and was com- 
fortably but very plainly furnished. On a couch, 
drawn near a woo^ fire, a woman lay huddled up ; 
her face was buried amid the cushions, but now and 
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then violent fits of shivering convulsed her form, and 
her hands, which were tightly clenched, were pressed 
against her heart as though she were suffering great 
pain. 

Birdie was seated by the window at the further 
end of the room ; she was in a thin muslin dress, 
very different to the garb of the occupant of the 
couch, whose thick woollen dress was nearly con- 
cealed by a fur wrap, which she held close round 
her. 

* I am very glad you have come," said Birdie, 
rising to meet him. " She has been very poorly all 
the evening." 

" The room is like an oven," pronounced the doctor 
emphatically. " Open the window. Birdie, and let in 
some fresh air. How many times must I warn you 
about giving in to her fancies about the cold ? You 
are going the right way to kill her, and no mistake." 

Birdie reluctantly obeyed him, and then almost 
instantly returned to the couch where the invalid lay 
shivering. Kneeling down, she threw her arms pro- 
tectingly round the now trembling form, reassuring 
her with tender words and kisses. 

Dr. Scholfield bent over the two, and tried to get a 
glimpse of his patient's hidden face. 

" Look up, Kate," said he presently. " I want to 
speak to you." 

There was a ring of quiet command in the voice, 
which had its effect on the demented creature. 
She unclenched her fingers from the sofa, and 
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timidly looked him in the face. His own softened 
considerably as he regarded her. 

" You know you are not a bit cold," said he, with 
gentle conviction. "It is all your fancy. Now, 
isn't it ? " 

" Yes, yes ; it is all my fancy," repeated the poor 
woman plaintively; " I am not a bit cold." 

Yet as she was speaking another violent fit of 
shivering convulsed her form ; her lips were blue and 
drawn with suffering, but her eyes still unflinchingly 
met those of the doctor. They seemed fixed on his 
face as though by magnetism. 

"You mustn't give way to fancies, they are bad 
for you," said the doctor. " Let me feel your hands." 

A frightened stare from the creature, as she 
obediently yielded her fingers into his cool, firm 
grasp. 

*^ You must go away from here soon, very soon," 
he continued slowly and determinedly. " It is for 
Birdie's good. It is for Birdie's safety and happiness, 
both of which are in danger at present Do you 
understand what I say ? " 

An expression of intense pain passed over the 
woman's face, which once had been so beautiful, but 
was now clouded and haggard with misery and 
ill-health. 

" Yes, yes," she replied, " I must go away from 
here — it is for Birdie's sake. I would die for my 
child's sake. Can't you kill me? For her sake — 
for her sake," she repeatedly sadly. 
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" No," said Dr. Scholfield. " It remains for you to 
be patient and silent, to keep your words to your- 
self, and then Birdie would be quite safe. But you 
must never mention your name or hers. What is 
your name? Tell me." 

The patient thought a moment, then in dull, 
measured tones began : 

" I am Mrs. Charles Medlicott The sudden death 
of my husband has been too severe a blow, and I am 
now mad, mad, mad with grief." 

** There," said the doctor, " that is all you are to 
say for the rest of your life. For Birdie's sake, you 
understand? It is for her safety and happiness. If 
you say more, remember the trouble you may bring 
upon her. She may be thrown into prison, she may 
even be hung, and then it will be all your fault, your 
very own fault. Your silence is the only thing that 
can save her when you leave this. So be silent — 
always silent. Even when they question you, be 
silent Say nothing ; it is the best for your child's 
sake." 

He released her fingers, and then busied himself in 
preparing her sleeping draught When this was duly 
administered, and she had fallen into a deep but 
restful slumber, with Birdie's arms still protectingly 
thrown around her, he seated himself on a chair near 
the couch. 

" What is all this you have been saying to her ? " 
demanded the girl presently. 

'* It is the truth, Birdie, and nothing but the truth," 
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he replied meaningly. ^ She must be removed from 
here. It is not safe for me to keep her any longer. 
It IS not safe for you either." 

" Why ? What has happened ? What have you 
discovered ? " she asked, her eyes dilating in alarm. 

'' Only this, that the name of the sailor who was 
reported to have visited Mrs. Jenkins is now known ; 
they suspect him to be one and the same person as 
Mrs. Lacey. The detective whom I met at Yorke's 
told me this, and more ; and somehow or other I fancy 
they suspect my previous acquaintance with this 
sailor. At any rate, they would not take me into 
their confidence." 

The girl was white to the lips now. 

" Oh, my God ! " she murmured, " it will kill me 
if anything happens to my brother. We must do 
something to put them off the track. What can 
#e do?" 

The question was asked as if her whole life 
depended on the answer. 

The doctor paused a moment, and then began 
emphatically : 

" I have told you all along that you were wasting 
time and playing your cards badly. You ought to 
have engaged Yorke's affections long ere this, with 
the opportunities I have given you, and the charms 
Nature has endowed you with. Had you followed 
my lead, our present course would have been much 
easier. There is nothing for you to do now but to 
make up for lost time. He dines here to-morrow." 
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" What has he to do with it ? If I were engaged 
to him a hundred times over, the detective would 
still go to work, and our secret would still be in 
danger." 

"He has a great deal to do with it If it were 
not for him, this pig-headed Jones would not know 
half so much as he does. Where he got his infor- 
mation from I don't know, but I have my suspicions." 

For a few minutes neither spoke. The doctor was 
plunged in deep thought, and to judge by the flash 
in his eyes, these thoughts were as daring as they 
were deep. 

" You think," said Birdie, to whom the silence was 
oppressive, ** that Frank knows who I am ? that he 
suspects I am not — " 

" No, no ! not that," interrupted the doctor im- 
patiently. " I will tell you what he knows. He has 
found out that his uncle has left an illegitimate 
daughter, by name Lucinda Manders, that she is the 
person with whom he will have an equal chance on 
the 7th of February next. And he is determined to 
keep her out of the property by stigmatising her 
family with the suspicion of poisoning his uncle." 

"But how on earth can he have discovered my 
name and the secret of my birth ? " 

" That is an affair known only to himself — and to 
me," replied Dr. Scholfield, with his cunning smile. 
"Our trump card in dealing with him is based on 
this secret. If you will be guided by me, we will 
yet win." Then seeing her changing colour and 
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hesitation, he added warningly: "It is for your 
mother's sake, and your brother's.'*- 

She was now deadly pale, but no longer hesi- 
tating. A glance at the sleeping woman was 
enough. Her filial affection overpowered every 
other consideration. 

"Yes," she replied meekly, "I will be guided by 
you. Tell me what I am to do." 

An hour afterwards Dr. Scholfield left her, and 
proceeded to his study. He was not there five 
minutes when the consulting-bell rang. 

"Confound it!" he exclaimed, under his breath. 
"A doctor's time is never his own." 

Some papers he had pulled from a secret drawer 
of his escritoire were hastily returned to their former 
place, the drawer was locked and then double-locked, 
and to his "Come in" Andrewes entered, with 
the announcement that Dr. Scholfield was wanted 
urgently at Sir Walter Blake's. 

" What ! that small-pox case ! By Jove ! I believe 
I promised to call again at nine," he muttered, under 
his breath. 

It was a quarter to ten by the clock on the 
mantel, and in a very few minutes he was half on 
his way to his patient's house, which was in the 
adjoining square. 

A nurse opened the door to him eagerly. 

" I am glad you have come," she whispered, as he 
laid his hat on a hall chair, preparatory to going up. 
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** Sir Walter is delirious ; I am sadly afraid he won't 
live to see daylight" 

'' He will recover ; I don't often lose a case/' was 
the doctor's self-confident reply. 

He bent over the sick man, his face softening 
perceptibly at the terrible human suffering and 
disfigurement before him. The skin on the patient's 
temple was peeling ; it felt like fire to the doctor as 
he pressed his cool hand against it. Veritably this 
sickness was unto death. 

The nurse on night-duty stood by, performing such 
duties as he bade her. She looked pale and wearied, 
and moved about her task, sighing heavily the while. 
Only herself and another attendant were left in the 
house ; the baronet's family and servants had fled 
the moment they heard the nature of his illness. 

Dr. Scholfield observed her listless movements. 

" You are tired out," he said kindly. " Go into the 
other room and sleep. I shan't leave my patient 
to-night." 

The tone was peremptory; it implied instant 
obedience. 

" How good you are. Dr. Scholfield!" she exclaimed, 
in sincere admiration. " There aren't many doctors 
like you." 

It was a disagreeable task he had set himself for 
the night, but he had given his word that his patient 
should recover, and there was excitement in this 
hand-to-hand fight with death. 

Dawn peeped in, and found him still a close 
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watcher by the sick-bed. But there was a look of 
triumph on his face. The crisis was over; his 
patient was now sleeping restfuUy. His self- 
sacrificing labours were amply rewarded. 

The nurse roused herself at half-past eight, and 
came to him. He checked the grateful flow of words 
he saw on her lips, and pointed to the sleeping 
baronet. 

" Do you notice any change ? " he asked, smiling. 

Then, not waiting to hear her reply, he commenced 
jotting down his instructions on paper. 

"Be sure," he said, "and follow these minutely. 
I shall be here again by one. Good morning, nurse ! 
I am glad you have had a good night's rest" 

He nodded to her kindly, and left the room. 



CHAPTER XXII 



A NECESSARY SACRIFICE 



The morning was intensely close ; there was not a 
breath of air. The skies were grey and cloudy, and 
portended a coming storm. 

Dr. Scholfield had reached the top of the square, 
and was just turning into the crescent, when he came 
face to face with Detective Jones. The meeting was, 
in truth, a personal collision ; the doctor's slow, tired 
steps received a violent full stop against the officer's 
quick, eager tread. The former, exhausted from his 
night watch, would have fallen backwards but for the 
two strong arms held out to support him. 

" I am sorry, sir, very sorry," began the detective 
apologetically, "but who would have thought of 
meeting you out at this time of the morning ! " 

" It seems to me," replied Dr. Scholfield, recovering 
himself, " that a doctor's life is similar to a detective's 
— entirely at the mercy of circumstances. You are 
out on duty early, Mr. Jones, and so am I. Were 
you intending to call at my house, or have you — " 

" Your servant, Andrewes, told me you were out. 
It is lucky I should meet you returning, as I 
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particularly wished to take you at your word, and 
report to you on the business we are after." 

Dr. Scholfield hesitated. His professional con- 
science reminded him that it was his duty to disinfect 
himself, and change his clothes, before interviewing 
the outside world. He remembered, also, that he 
had not even washed his hands before leaving the 
contagious case he had been attending, and that he 
had actually offered one of these infected members 
to the detective, who, overwhelmed with such con- 
descension, had grasped it in his own for a full 
minute while offering his apologies. 

The officer's keen eyes noticed the hesitation, and 
full of his own case, he attributed it to a sense of 
guilt on the doctor's part. 

*' He has told a lie about that William Manders," 
flashed through his mind, *' and it is all palaver about 
his being eager to give me a helping hand in this 
business." 

Dr. Scholfield was an accomplished thought-reader, 
and his keen eyes and keener intellect guessed but 
too rightly the reflection that was passing in the 
mind of the other. 

In an instant he suppressed the voice of conscience, 
and very cordially invited the man to accompany him 
to No. 57. 

They entered the house by the surgery door, and 
the doctor led the way to the small private chamber 
adjoining the consulting-room. 
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« We shall be undisturbed here," said he. " I ste 
no patient before lo o'clock." 

He pushed a chair forward for his visitor, and 
himself took the professional seat before the desk. 
The gravity of his look and manner tickled the 
officer's sense of humour. 

" I feel as if I were come to consult you about my 
health," said he, " and that your next move will be to 
look at my tongue and feel my pulse." 

Dr. Scholfield smiled. 

" To me it is a matter of the • most serious 
importance. I regard anything you may have to 
say to me of more vital interest than any patient's 
ordinary complaints about their health." 

Jones became grave instantly. 

" I am glad of it, sir, for it seems to me you are 
the only person that can really help in this difficult 
case. I have thought of it and thought of it, until 
my brain is in a perfect whirl with it all ; and last 
night, as I was tossing about in my bed, sleepless with 
worry, I resolved to put aside Mr. Yorke's strange 
objections to your being taken into our confidence, 
and to come to you and ask you a question or two 
about the late Dr. Manby; and I do hope, sir, as 
you declare yourself to have been his lifelong 
friend, you will speak the truth, and nothing but 
the truth." 

"My dear, good fellow," broke in the doctor 
fervently, "you may rely upon my doing nothing 
else." 
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^' You see, sir, the case stands like this : the sailor, 
William Manders, was tracked to a house in Dulcima 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, where lived a widow (or 
some woman who has been put down as a widow) 
and her daughter. Their name is Manders, and from 
what I have discovered, this William Manders is the 
widow's son ; he is the very one also who called to 
see Mrs. Jenkins the day before she was taken ill, 
and the only visitor Mrs. Jenkins had that week. 
His height, complexion, and general appearance tally 
more or less with the description Andrewes gave at 
the inquest of Mrs. Lacey. Of course, the wig and 
coloured spectacles were powerful disguises. This 
much I found for myself; but when I called at the 
house in Dulcima Road it was empty. The lady and 
her daughter were gone; the way of their flitting, 
too, was suspicious. Their luggage was sent after 
dark by Carter Patterson to the Great Midland 
Railway Terminus, and a day or two after, the ticket 
for their delivery was presented by a porter, who, 
when questioned, said that a young lady, thickly 
veiled, and in the deepest mourning, had driven away 
with them, but to what address he could not say, as 
she had come in a private brougham. She had tipped 
him well, and he was much disposed in her favour. 
Well, sir, to make a long story short, I go straight 
to the landlord of the houses in Dulcima Road, and 
inquire of Mrs. and Miss Manders' whereabouts. He 
tells me they vacated the house without giving proper 
notice, and that Mr. William Manders, when signing 
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the agreement for the house, gave Dr. Frederick 
Scholfield's name as a referee.'' 

" And Dr. Scholfield denies all acquaintance with 
Mr. William Manders," said the doctor sharply. 

" Well, sir, so you said in your note to Mr. Curtis. 
But to come to the pith and marrow of the matter — 
I have since discovered that Dr. Manby, in one will, 
bequeathed all his wealth to Lucinda Manders, his 
ill^timate daughter, and that in the other she 
shares an equal chance in inheriting his property 
with Mr. Yorke, my informant, who also told me in 
confidence that the two wills left by the late Dr. 
Manby will be submitted to his choice on the 7th of 
February, the anniversary of the poor gentleman's 
death. Now, sir, don't you think I have enough 
reason to suspect that one of the Manders had a 
hand in this poison case ? Their every action since 
his death has laid them open to suspicion. You, 
being a lifelong friend of the late doctor, surely 
must know of this connection; besides, in both 
cases, I hear you are appointed executor to the 
will" 

" Executors, my dear Mr. Jones, need not neces- 
sarily know the contents of the will," replied Dr. 
Scholfield, smiling. He had listened all along with 
the utmost quiet and self-possession. "Mr. Yorke 
seems to know more than I do. But why should 
either of you suspect these unfortunate Manders of 
having a hand in this fearful crime, if crime it is ? " 

"Why should two and two make four, sir? I 
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don't suspect them. It isn't a detective's work to 
suspect ; his duty is to prove. I have proved things 
as near as I can, and now I want an alibi from 
Mr. William Manders to make me believe other- 
wise." 

"Well, and as I don't know where Mr. William 
Manders is, I cannot tell you." 

" You can't say where he was at the time of the 
murder ? " inquired Jones cunningly. 

The doctor rose from his seat, now thoroughly 
annoyed. 

** Have I not told you that I have never set my 
eyes on the man ? " he burst out furiously. 

The detective stared at him, still doubting. 

" You see, sir," he began suavely, " my reputation 
depends on the success of this job. I have been here, 
there, and everywhere for the last four months, and 
last Sunday, when I was down at Sonning, I very 
nearly asked Dr. Thomas Castleton to tell me what 
he knows of Mrs. and Miss Manders." 

" What ! " almost shouted the doctor. " What do 
you say? You must be mad, I think, to go knocking 
about the country suspecting harmless, respectable 
folks like the Castletons of having had a hand in 
your case ! " 

" Not at all, sir 1 No madness in it whatsoever. I 
traced Mr. Castleton to 4 Dulcima Road on two 
occasions. But I didn't trouble him with inquiries, 
as it seemed that he only called there to purchase a 
parrot" 
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The doctor was now breathing freely ; he looked 
at the detective in sincere admiratioa 

"You are a clever fellow, and will well deserve 
your ;f 500 reward, and I will see that you get it, too, 
whether Mrs. Lacey is the sailor in woman's clothes 
or not What else did you discover when you were 
at Sonning? My friend, Mr. Yorke, was there, was 
he not?" 

" Yes, sir ; I met him and the pretty little lady he 
is engaged to just as I turned away from speaking to 
Dr. Castleton at Sunny Bank. They were as fine 
and loving a couple as one would wish to see in a 
day's march." 

" Oh, oh, oh ! " ejaculated the doctor, forcing a 
laugh. " He is engaged to Miss Castleton, is he ? 
Well, you have brought me news, and no mistake. 
But," and he glanced at his watch anxiously, " you 
will excuse my closing the interview now, Mr. Jones ; 
I have been sitting up all night with a sick patient, 
and I feel in want of bath and breakfast badly. 
Come again one day next week ; I shall be too busy 
to see you again before. By the way, perhaps it is 
almost as well for you to say nothing to Mr. Yorke 
about this interview with me. What do you think ? " 

"Well, sir, it is almost as well, I fancy. I must 
confess, Mr. Yorke puzzles me. He seems so anxious 
that you should know nothing about his knowledge 
of the Manders. If I had been in his place, with the 
privileges he enjoys of asking questions, I should 
talk of nothing else with you. Perpetual dropping. 
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they say, would wear out a stone, and I believe much 
pumping and harping, on one interesting subject 
would greatly help the fancy in finding out facts. 
Yes, sir," he continued complacently, "yes, I agree 
with you in saying nothing to Mr. Yorke about this 
interview. All is fair in love and war, you know, 
sir." 

" Does Mr. Watson pay you well for all the trouble 
you are taking ? " asked the doctor, as he showed the 
way out to the visitor. 

"He is very generous, and I report progress 
every week. Next week I hope to give him some 
definite tidings concerning the mysterious Mrs. 
Lacey." 

" Well, I wish you good luck," said the doctor ; 
and nodding pleasantly to the detective, he shut the 
surgery door, glad to be rid of him at last 

" I have broken my oath of secrecy to Mr. 
Francis Yorke," mused the detective, with a 
conscious prick of remorse ; " but it cannot be 
helped. All is fair in love and war, and in a case 
like this secrecy is out of the question. That doctor 
has a good deal of grit in him, but he might have 
been civil enough to offer me a cup of coffee. I feel 
that faint and sick from want of food. Heigho! 
what's this? My head is giving way." 

He stopped suddenly, leaning against a lamp-post 
for support. The dizziness made him reel like some 
drunken man ; neither could he account for the 
violent nausea that followed. A passer-by stared 
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at him, fancying him the worse for liquor. Jones 
observed the look, and with an effort shook off the 
giddiness and walked on. 

" It is a pity I had to break my oath," he con- 
tinued, musing to himsel£ " But perhaps Mr. Yorke 
will ne^er find out, and if I help him to his fortune, 
what does it matter ? But still, an oath is an oath. 
I felt weak and sick-like even as I was talking to the 
doctor ; it is a punishment, perhaps, for breaking my 
word." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ENTRAPPED ! 

" You have at last condescended to come and see us, 
Mr. Yorke. I feel almost inclined to cut you for the 
shocking way you have neglected us ! " 

Birdie Scholfield walked half the length of the 
drawing-room to greet him. Her face was wreathed 
in smiles, her whole manner expressive of the greatest 
pleasure and welcome. 

Frank was flattered, bewildered, by what he 
considered a personal revolution in her usual 
character. She had always been civil and pleasant 
to him, but this present graciousness undeniably beat 
the record. 

" Your uncle was good enough to make the same 
remark," he replied, delighted. " It is always nice to 
feel that one is in request. You can't think how sorry 
I was not to have been in town last Sunday. I hear 
you specially desired my escort for church parade." 

A very slight hesitation on her part, and then 
laughingly she returned : 

"Oh! you heard about that, did you? I shall 

have to be careful how I express my feelings before 

my uncle again. It is as bad as having a reporter in 

319 
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the hoase. Now tell me, Mr. Yorke, what have you 
been doing this last fortnight or so ? And especially, 
whece were you last Sunday ? Not boating, I hope ? 
If you were at church I will forgive you ; but boating 
by yourself would be selfish and unpardonable, when 
you were so much in request here." 

Frank thought of the blissful Sunday he had passed 
in Jo's company. He had accompanied her to church 
in the morning, then they had had a walk before 
dinner, then a long, delightful afternoon on the river 
alone with her. What a happy, glorious day it had 
been I But all the graceful simplicity of the girl's 
presence was melted into nothingness in his mind's 
eye as he regarded Birdie's stately beauty, and the 
witchery of her look and manner. She had discarded 
her usual black, and her tall, elegant figure was robed 
in a white shimmery silk, adorned with a profusion 
of lace on the bodice ; her arms, neck, and shoulders 
were bare. Never before in her life did she feel and 
act the beauty as to-day. And Frank felt it, her 
fascination making a slave of him as he stared on 
her. 

" I was away with my friends at Sonning," he 
replied. " I wish you were with us ; the boating there 
is delightful." 

"I never go where I am not wanted. I have a 
perfect horror of being de trop,** 

" But you wouldn't have been so at the Castletons'. 
They are charming people ; Tom (that is my special 
chum, you know), he was down there. He had got 
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leave at last, after a two months' close-fisting at the 
hospital. I think you would like him." 

"Oh, I have no doubt your friends are perfectly 
charming," she returned, blushing rosy red, " but do 
you know, I feel just a wee bit jealous. They seem 
to monopolise all your time and thoughts." 

"You needn't be jealous," he replied quickly. 
" You are very often in my thoughts, too. I shall 
take you to church parade next Sunday. May 
I?" 

He considered himself a desperate flirt even as he 
was making the request; but it was intoxicating 
to return her challenge. All thoughts of Jo had 
vanished in the supreme vanity of fancying himself 
the object of so much regard to this beautiful 
woman before him. 

" Are you sure you have not promised yourself to 
them again this week-end ? Think now, before you 
subject me to another disappointment" 

Fortunately for him. Dr. Scholfield's entrance at 
this critical moment prevented him from replying to 
her dangerous speech. 

'' I am glad Birdie has made up her difference with 
you," said the doctor blandly, as he shook hands with 
his guest. " I really feared she intended to quarrel 
with you for ever and ever. How intensely warm it 
has been, eh, Yorke ? Were you out in that fearful 
storm this morning? I never heard anything like 
It!" 

" Yes, it was very severe. Some of the patients 
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were terribly frightened. One fellow died, shouting 
that the last day had come with a vengeance." 

"How are your friends, the Castletons?" asked 
the doctor suddenly; then without waiting for a 
reply, he desired Frank to take Birdie down, as 
dinner, he knew, was waiting. 

" Have you thought anything more of renting that 
romantic cottage in Llanellyn, uncle ? " asked Birdie, 
when dessert was on the table. 

" Frank has not promised to come with us," replied 
the doctor, with a sly wink at the young man, who 
was then employed in cracking nuts for Birdie's 
delectation. 

" Frank, do you hear? The doctor is preparing to 
scold you," said the latter. 

And then she blushed violently, for he had looked 
up, slightly surprised, on her addressing him by his 
Christian name. 

" I like it," he whispered, leaning towards her. 
"Always call me Frank, will you?" 

She laughed, and then playfully chided him for 
being so long over the nuts. 

"I believe there is a great deal of the monkey 
about me," she said. "If Darwin saw me eating a 
nut, he would say that his theory of our ancestor 
was correct A man's or a woman's progenitors can 
always be judged by the way they eat." 

Both Frank and the doctor laughed. 

" I am quite looking forward to leaving this stuffy 
London," she went on gaily ; " and I have persuaded 
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my uncle to take a house for the summer at 
Llanellyn. When does your Long Vacation begin ? " 

Dr. Scholfield was busy giving Andrewes directions 
about decanting a special brand of old port that he 
wished his guest to partake of, and pretended not to 
see the latter's feigned deafness. 

"Were you speaking to me?" inquired he at last, 
as she kept her eyes fixed on his face. " My name 
is Frank. I believe you have forgotten." 

They both laughed. 

" My memory is very short," she said. " I require 
a reminder very often." 

" There, Yorke, if you don't like this port, you are 
hard to please," put in Dr. Scholfield, pushing the 
decanter towards him. " It is the best I have tasted 
for a long while." And he sipped his glass with 
relish. 

Birdie declined when he offered to fill her glass, 
and the young man helped himself liberally. 

"It is indeed very good," he said to the doctor, 
when he had tasted it " Let me, sir, drink to your 
health and that of— of— " 

" BirdieV' interpolated his young hostess, laughing, 
as she saw his hesitation. 

" When you two have done flirting, I shall be glad 
to hear more of this retreat in Wales," said Dr. 
Scholfield. " Are you intending to join us, Frank ? " 

Frank was looking heavy about the eyes ; he had 
been drinking freely, and this last libation of old 
port was telling on his sense of gravity. 
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*^ Coming, doctor ? of course I'm coming ! Birdie 
can*t do without me, and I can't do without Birdie. 
Oh! we shall enjoy it immensely, no fear." And 
he ogled the girl meaningly, as he again sipped his 
wine. 

Dr. Scholfield glanced at his niece, whose face was 
flushing crimson under Frank's half-drunken stare. 

" That is settled, then," said he composedly. " Let 
me see, this is the 4th of June; we shall leave 
about the end. Will that suit you, Frank ? " 

" What suits Birdie will suit me," replied the young 
man boldly. 

" I am very glad," said Birdie, and with a forced 
smile she rose to leave the room. 

Frank's face fell, and the doctor noticing it, said : 

" Go up with her, Yorke ; I can't stop to smoke 
with you to-night I must go and see a patient who 
is in a critical state, but shall be back as soon as 
possible." 

Frank felt only too willing to obey. That tall, 
white figure drew him like a magnet 

Half an hour afterwards the doctor returned to the 
drawing-room, and saw his guest kneeling before 
Miss Scholfield, and entreating her by every passion 
in the vocabulary to accept his suit "You are 
the light of my eyes, the desire of my heart, the star 
of my soul ! I cannot, cannot live without you ! Be 
mine, oh, Birdie I say yes, and make me the happiest 
of men I " were the words that fell on his ear, as he 
stood a minute watching the scene. 
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Birdie was the first to see him. 

" Ask my uncle," she said, " he is my guardian." 

Dr. Scholfield advanced, and Frank became aware 
of his presence, and rose from his knees very 
awkwardly, saying : 

"You have come in time, sir, to give me your 
consent." 

His speech was unsteady; there was a burning 
sensation in his eycs^ which were blood-shot ; he 
seemed to himself another person, a dream-character, 
liable to awake at a given moment 

Was he aware of the doctor joining their hands 
and expressing unbounded pleasure in this betrothal? 
Birdie's tall, white figure became giant-like in its 
proportions, the room swam round him ; he seemed 
to see a hundred Birdies, a hundred Dr. Scholfields. 
Something suddenly snapped in his head, and with 
a smothered cry he fell back senseless. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A TERRIBLE SHOCK 

Joanna Castleton had written a long letter to her 
lover, and was astonished and grieved at not receiving 
a reply. The letter contained a request that Frank, 
if he had known it, would have rejoiced to comply 
with. 

" Mother and I are coming up to town," she wrote, 
" to do our shopping, and I suggested that we should 
both come and take tea with you at four o'clock. It 
is a very daring idea, I know, but it will be great fun 
to have you for our host Mind you write and say 
that you will order a nice cake from Buzzard's, and 
be sure there are plenty of plums in it, for you are 
aware of my partiality for plum cakes," 

It was a girlish effusion, full of joy and happiness ; 
the anticipation of their having tea with Frank 
caused her no small pleasure, but neither she nor 
Mrs. Castleton could account for Frank's silence; 
for the morrow's post brought no note in reply. 

" How very strange ! " she exclaimed, staring at 

her empty plate, and then looking at her mother in 

consternation. It was the first disappointment since 

their betrothal. 

226 
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*My dear," said Mrs. Castleton sympathetically, 
"there is nothing to be alarmed about Very 
likely Frank wrote, and the letter has gone astray. 
At any rate, we will do our shopping, and then drive 
to St. George's Road to see him." 

" But what if he has not, and if he should be ill ? " 
asked Jo, with, whitening lips. "There must be 
something wrong, mother; I have not had a line 
from him since Monday." 

"And that is only three days ago," replied Mrs. 
Castleton, smiling. "You must remember that 
Frank is very busy, and cannot write every day. 
And there is no need to do so, since he has promised 
to join us this week-end. You must not be exacting, 
my daughter." 

Jo tried to be patient all that morning, but it was 
hard work. If Frank had no time to write, surely 
he might wire ; and thinking this very possible, she 
stationed herself at the drawing-room window on the 
look-out for the telegraph-boy. But in this too she 
was disappointed. Immediately after an early lunch, 
she and her mother started for the West End, and a 
couple of hours or more were passed very pleasantly 
in purchasing pretty necessities in the way of dress 
and personal ornament. Jo would have enjoyed 
the expedition but for the anxiety gnawing at her 
heart. She was not sorry when the time came for 
them to drive to St. George's Road. A hansom 
conveyed them thither. On their arriving at the 
house, Mrs. Castleton alighted first, bidding her 
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daughter remain seated until she had inquired if 
Frank was within. It happened that Mrs. Boyce 
had seen their advent from the front room window, 
and recognising the ladies, she nearly slipped down 
the staircase in her hurry to open the door. 

'' Is Mr. Yorke in ? " asked Mrs. Castleton, after a 
gracious nod and greeting to Mrs. Boyce. 

" Oh, dear me, ma'am, didn't you hear the news ? " 
responded the latter eagerly. " He was taken ill at 
Dr. Scholfield's house on Tuesday night, and has 
been there ever since. Dr. Scholfield called here 
yesterday morning in his carriage, and told me he 
would detain Mr. Yorke until he was quite well 
again. He went up to his rooms to pack up a few 
things that Mr. Yorke wanted, and was as nice and 
affable a gentleman as ever I did see." 

" Did he tell you the cause of Mr. Yorke's illness ? " 
demanded Mrs. Castleton, her anxious mind wandering 
on infection, and feeling alarmed on her daughter's 
account. 

" It is the head ; brain fever, I fancy, from what 
the doctor said. Mr. Yorke studies too much. The 
times out of number I have told him to take recreation ; 
but. Lor', he won't attend to what an old woman like 
me says." 

" I think we will go and see him. Will you kindly 
give me Dr. Scholfield's address ? " 

Mrs. Boyce had no hesitation in enlightening Mrs. 
Castleton. She had herself called there once already 
to inquire after the poor young gentleman, she said ; 
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and she hoped Mrs. Castleton would hear a 
better report than the one given her yesterday 
evening. 

Jo had only heard scraps of the conversation, and 
her tender heart was nearly breaking when her mother 
related the bad news. 

" You must control yourself/* said Mrs. Castleton, 
as they were driving to Norfolk Crescent, " or I shall 
not let you enter the house with me. I do not know 
whether Dr. Scholfield remembers me, but I recollect 
meeting him many, many years ago, in your father's 
lifetime. It is very good of him to look after Frank ; 
it shows a kind and feeh'ng heart, for the poor dear 
would have but little chance of quiet and proper 
nursing with that gossipy landlady of his." 

To Mrs. Castleton's inquiry if Dr. Scholfield was 
at home, Andrewes replied in the affirmative, and 
accordingly showed them into the drawing-room. 

"It is Mrs. and Miss Castleton, if you please, 
miss," said he, as he observed Birdie standing by the 
window. 

Mrs. Castleton was about to speak to the beautiful 
girl, by way of introduction, but Birdie, after a 
moment's stare of utter astonishment, her face 
turning from red to white, beat a hasty retreat, all 
her stately self-possession utterly abandoning her in 
this unforeseen meeting. 

" She is either shy or very bad-mannered,'' remarked 
the astonished lady to her daughter, when they were 
alone. 
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'' I wonder who she is ? " said Jo, with a jealous 
pang. ''She is undeniably beautiful." 

•* It cannot be the doctor's wife or daughter, for I 
have never heard of his being married. Possibly a 
niece. At all events, she need not have run away in 
that countrified fashioa" 

Mrs. Castleton spoke with some vexation. She 
heartily wished now she had not followed this 
impulse of calling at Norfolk Crescent. It would 
have been much better if she had left it to her son to 
perform this friendly duty. 

Almost immediately Dr. Scholiield entered, and 
was profuse in his expressions of welcome. He 
remembered Mrs. Castleton very well indeed, he 
said, and his dear friend Frank had many a time 
brushed up his memory with pleasant talks of the 
happy days at Sunny Bank. 

** We hear from his landlady that he was taken ill 
at your house on Tuesday night, and that you are 
kindly nursing him here until he is better. I look 
upon him quite as a member of my family, and 
shall be glad if I can do anything to help." 

Mrs. Castleton spoke in her sweetest, most motherly 
way. She was charmed with Dr. Scholfield's suave 
and gracious manner, and mentally resolved on 
cultivating this old acquaintance of her husband's. 

**He is very ill, poor fellow," said the doctor 
sympathetically ; " I am afraid it will be some time 
before I allow him out of my care." And he began 
diagnosing Frank's case in most learned fashion, 
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impressing Mrs. Castleton and Jo greatly by the 
deep and tender interest he appeared to feel for the 
young man. 

" I should like to see him very much," said Mrs. 
Castleton presently, " if you think the interview will 
not be bad for him." 

'' By all means, come and see him ; but he is 
unconscious, and therefore you will not be able to 
speak to him." 

Dr. Scholfield rose and glanced at Jo ; but a look 
from her mother bade her keep her seat, and the 
unhappy, anxious girl was left alone with her misery, 
her imagination carrying her with vivid force to the 
sick-room. 

Mrs. Castleton followed the doctor to a pleasantly 
furnished apartment above the drawing-room floor, 
where a stout, matronly-looking woman in nurse's 
costume was sitting by the bed, employed at the 
moment in bathing her patient's hands and forehead 
with iced rose-water. She rose on their entrance, 
and her hushed manner betokened that silence was 
needed. 

Frank lay stretched on the bed, utterly unconscious. 
His face was deadly pale, his eyes were wide open, 
and had a vacant stare in them. 

Tears rushed to Mrs. Castleton's eyes as she 
looked on him. Only a few days ago she had seen 
him in the best of health, and here was he stricken 
down, helpless, apparently, both in mind and body. 

She advanced to the bed and touched his hand 
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caressingly. He turned and fixed his eyes on her, 
a frightened, amazed look, and then moved his head 
aside, as though in pain. 

"I think he knows me/* she whispered to the 
doctor. ** But he can't speak. I wish he would, just 
one word only." 

Before the doctor could interpose, she had stooped 
down and pressed a motherly kiss on Frank's brow. 
Again that frightened, fixed look ; he moved his lips 
as though to speak. Her daughter's name was 
uttered slowly and distinctly: " Jo !" and then, with 
a convulsive shudder, he groaned, and relapsed again 
into unconsciousness. 

" It is some student's name," remarked Dr. Schol- 
field, in a whisper. "Some special chum at the 
hospital, no doubt. We must leave him to his 
excellent nurse, who is a perfect godsend to me." 

Mrs. Castleton was too moved then to enlighten 
the doctor in this natural supposition. She followed 
him out of the room, her eyes blinded in tears. 

" It is very sad," Dr. Scholfield was saying, as they 
reached the drawing-room ; " but there is no doubt 
but he will make a speedy recovery. He is young, 
and possesses a splendid constitution. The attack 
came on in a sudden, most unprecedented manner. 
Perhaps you would, my dear madam, like to hear the 
details, or shall I bore you ? " 

He met Jo's longing, hungry glance, the meaning 
of which would have softened the hardest heart, and 
bid it refrain from the deliberate aot of cruelty it was 
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his intention to inflict ; but this girl was the obstacle 
to his will ; her existence interfered with his plans. 
She must be taught a lesson, and that lesson he was 
prepared to give her in his most polished and 
high-bred manner. 

"Please tell us all about Frank," pleaded Mrs. 
Castleton tenderly ; " I look upon him as my own 
son, next to Tom only in my aflFections. He seemed 
so well and strong when he was with us last week. 
I cannot understand the reason of this extraordinary 
illness." 

" Over-excitement, my dear madam ; nothing but 
over-excitement," replied the doctor, with a mixture 
of gravity and cheerfulness that was not lost on his 
eager listeners. " Frank has not only an affectionate 
disposition, but his nervous system is highly wrought 
His studies, too, at the college have been heavy. 
He has spared no enei^y to /be amongst the first of 
the most satisfactory of the students, and I have 
heard his praises sung on all sides. I called to see 
him on Monday evening, and scolded him roundly 
for disappointing my niece Birdie. You must know 
he had promised to escort her to church parade on 
Sunday last, and for the first time in the last three 
months in which he has been so devotedly paying 
his addresses to her, he failed to keep his word. My 
dear young lady, is the heat of this room too much 
for you ? Allow me to open this window,*' and with 
brutal tranquillity he rose, suiting the action to the 
word, resolving not to notice the amazement and 
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pallor visible on the countenances of the two ladies 
until he had related his story to the end. '' He 
dined with us on Tuesday, and fully made up to 
my niece, who is very much attached to him, for 
any past neglect In short, his manner all along to 
her was of the tenderest description. It amused me, 
for I could see he had determined to try his fate that 
very evening. I had given my consent three months 
ago, on condition that I heard nothing but good 
reports of him from the hospital. I left them alone 
in the drawing-room after dinner, and on my return 
an hour afterwards I found Frank on his knees, 
proposing, ah ! as only a very passionate and very- 
much-in-love young man can propose. Birdie duti- 
fully referred him to me, and I there and then had 
the felicity of joining their hands and invoking God's 
blessing on the handsome pair. Let me tell you, my 
niece is an heiress, and Frank has undoubtedly won 
a prize. Well, my dear madam, no sooner had I 
pronounced a blessing and my congratulations, when 
Frank fell back senseless." 

He was standing with his back to the chimney- 
piece, an elegant, gentlemanly figure in black. The 
blandest of smiles stereotyped his faultless face. His 
eyes wandered anywhere but on the amazed Mrs. 
Castleton, or the pale, suflFering countenance of the 
young girl, who seemed paralysed with grief, and 
whose dark eyes had a dumb look of terror in them 
most painful to see. 

Two or three times whilst she listened did Mrs. 
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Castleton feel it her bounden duty to interrupt Dr. 
Scholfield and avow Frank's engagement to her 
own daughter. But how could she do this without 
appearing undignified — without overwhelming Jo 
with confusion and shame? 

Dr. Scholfield feigned astonishment on her rising 
somewhat hurriedly to take leave. He himself 
accompanied them to the door, and handed them 
to the cab in waiting. 

" I only beg that you will trust Frank to my care," 
he said politely. " His progress towards recovery is 
certain." 

" I feel sure of it," responded Mrs. Castleton, in her 
most distant voice. And she was glad to be driven 
away from the sight of him. 



CHAPTER XXV 



A STOLEN KISS 



" My fee so far is safe," said Dr. Scholfield, returning 
to his study, where he had been busy prior to Mrs. 
Castleton's visit " I hit that poor little girl hard, 
but she will get over it; her pride will carry her 
through her trouble. If I don't mistake, she will 
marry somebody else out of spite, and when Frank 
has recovered his senses, he will find he will have 
only Birdie to deal with, therefore his uncle's mandate 
will be all the easier to obey. If he only knows the 
service I am doing him for my dear friend's sake, he 
will be grateful, instead of which he regards me as 
the greatest villain that ever trod the earth." 

Here the door opened, and Birdie entered, with 
scant ceremony. 

" Well, miss, what is it ? " demanded her uncle, as 
she stood staring at him in silence. 

"I want you to tell me what passed in the 

drawing-room," she responded, her changing colour 

and heaving bosom betraying more feeling than she 

cared to show to this cool-headed, crafty man of the 

world. 

"And what if I don't choose to tell you?" he 
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returned sneeringly. "Why were you not yourself 
in the drawing-room to receive the ladies ? Andrewes 
told me you flew out of the room as if theirs were an 
infectious case, and he wanted to know if he should 
disinfect the room after they had gone." 

" Andrewes is a fool/' she burst out angrily. " We 
must not forget that the Castletons are Frank's 
greatest friends : to slight them in any way would be 
in exceeding bad taste." 

" You are, after all, fond of Frank ? It pleases me 
to hear you say so. Now, if you will sit quietly in 
that chair, and promise not to fidget or interrupt 
whilst I am speaking, I will give you a minute and 
lucid account of what occurred." And he did so, his 
eyes fixed on his listener's face, every passing 
emotion of which was not lost on him. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, when he had finished, " you 
are cruel — ^you have been more than cruel to that 
poor little thing. If I had only been in the room 
I would have denied* it all. She would never have 
gone away heart-broken, as she must have done. 
Poor, poor child!" 

She burst into a passion of hysterical weeping, 
which lasted for some minutes, whilst the doctor 
looked on coolly and unconcernedly. 

" This is all the gratitude I get for trying my best 
to make an heiress of you/' he said at last, with some 
impatience. 

" It is hard to be grateful when I have got to do so 
much evil that good may come/' she replied, drying 
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her tears, and looking at him sorrowfully. ^* Some- 
times I think I shall give it all up, and go straight 
to the police and tell them what happened, and how 
my foolish brother has suffered, and has caused 
his mother and sister to suffer too. It would be 

much better than all this lying and deceiving and 
double-dealing." 

" Yes," returned the doctor sarcastically, " disgrace 
and ruin are preferable to wealth, happiness, and 
prosperity. They are, indeed. Try it, my dear, and 
if you see your brother hung in the process, don't 
blame me. I wash my hands of the whole affair." 

The girl shuddered. 

" Don't, don't 1 " she implored. " It is hard enough 
without your making it harder. I am not ungrateful, 
believe me, but I am miserable when I think of that 
sweet girl weeping her eyes out through me." 

" Think of your mother's misery, which has driven 
her mad, and your brother's folly, which may perhaps 
make an exile of him for life, and your own uncertain 
position, before you waste your pity over Joanna 
Castleton, who is but a stumbling-block in your path 
at present. Come, I have no time to spare for such 
sentimental nonsense. All these letters" — pointing 
to a pile on the table — "must be replied to before 
dinner." 

He turned towards the desk and set himself to 
write, whilst she slowly and quietly left the room. 

On her way upstairs she passed Frank's door, 
which was open. The nurse smiled her welcome, and 
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on being asked, gave Birdie an account of Mrs. 
Castieton. 

" Such a dear, motherly lady," she said, observing 
the keen interest in Birdie's face. " Went up to him 
and kissed him on the forehead, as his own mother 
might have done." 

" Do you think he recognised her ? " asked Birdie, 
in a trembling whisper. 

''No; but he said 'Jo' as she kissed him; his mind 
seemed full of someone. Her presence recalled him 
to his senses just for one moment only, and he has 
been in a stupor ever since." 

Birdie approached the bed with a feeling of 
reverence she could not account for. Frank had all 
at once become something sacred to her; Tom's 
mother had kissed him, had touched his hand. In 
an impulse of passion she yearned to rob him of that 
kiss ; it was hers by right, not his. He seemed fated 
to deprive her of all that she had a claim to. But, 
poor fellow 1 how sad it was to see him thus stricken 
and helpless! The nurse had left the room for a 
moment, and the girl, realising she was alone, 
suddenly pressed her lips on his forehead, blushing 
violently as she did so. 

"I wonder, I wonder," she murmured, "if it 
was that very spot her lips had been ? Oh, sweet 
and blessed kiss, I feel all the better for stealing 
you.'' 

The nurse returned to her charge, and Birdie's 
scarlet face told a tale to the keen-eyed woman. 
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A few minutes afterwards the girl was writing. On 
the couch in the same room lay her invalid mother, 
restfully watching the graceful figure, and wondering 
vaguely enough if it was a love-letter her daughter 
was engaged in ciphering. 

But she kept perfectly still, as she had been bidden 
to do. 

Her letter finished, she read it over carefully, a 
look of satisfaction pervading her countenance ; then 
carrying it to her mother, she knelt lovingly by the 
couch, as she said in her tenderest tone : 

" Darling, I have something I want to read to you, 
but I want to know first if you will understand it 
Do you think you will ? " 

" Is it to a lover ? for if it is, I don't want to hear 
it A lover would come and take you away from 
me, and I should hate him." 

" Yes," said Birdie, smiling, " it is to a lover, but 
not my lover ; somebody else's lover, whom I want 
to make happy, if I can. It is to a very dear girl 
who has been told that the man she loves is false 
to her, and that he has proposed to some other 
girl—" 

"And isn't it true?" demanded the invalid, her 
face lighting up with interest. "Yes, yes, tell me 
all about it ; I shall understand perfectly well." 

" No, it isn't true, in a way. The man she loves, and 
who loves her, is the victim of a plot He has been 
drugged, cruelly drugged, and unconsciously he has 
been false to her. Darling, this girl and her mother 
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came to the house where her lover was sick, and the 
cruel doctor attending that lover told them that his 
patient had proposed and been accepted by his niece, 
and the excitement and joy of it all had brought 
about his illness. The girl has gone away broken- 
hearted, and to-night, and to-morrow, and many a 
morrow to follow, she will cry her eyes out to think 
her true love could be so false. And now I hdve 
written this little note, anonymously, to reassure 
her, and she is not to know who sent it, and you 
are not to say a word about it It is my secret" 

''My dear, good little daughter,'' murmured the 
invalic}, her eyes filling with tears, as Birdie, In a low 
voice, read the following : 

" This is to assure Joanna Castleton that her lover 
and betrothed, Frank Yorke, is true to her; that 
circumstances over which he has no control have 
been the cause of his present illness ; that if she will 
be patient and trust him, the writer of this assurance 
will promise to restore him again to her, and that 
all will come right in the end. Only be patient and 
trustful." 

"There, darling! what do you think of that?" 
exclaimed Birdie, in rapture over her own composi- 
tion. "Doesn't it sound just like a three-volume 
romance? And won't it lighten the sorrow of 
Frank's poor little sweetheart?" 

The invalid's only answer was to throw both 
arms round her daughter, murmuring : 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

IT WILL ALL COME RIGHT IN THE END! 

Tom's onerous duties at the hospital kept him too 

busy for frequent correspondence with his family, 

but nevertheless he was none the less alarmed on 

receiving a short, distressful note from his mother, 

entreating him to run down to Sunny Bank 

immediately, as his sister was seriously ilL This 

was on a Saturday, and he suddenly realised, amid 

all his cares, that he had not come across Frank 

since the Monday he had parted with him at the 

college. Naturally, he jumped to the conclusion 

that Frank had been summoned to Sunny Bank 

before him, and without waiting to inquire for 

particulars at St George's Road, he started off to 

Sonning, wondering the cause of Jo's illness, and if 

his mother were justified in calling him away from 

his duties. She had on several occasions previously 

alarmed herself and him without cause. Jo was of a 

highly-strung nature, and was subject to attacks of 

nervous fever and prostration, the usual outcome of 

excitement, and anxious Mrs. Castleton r^arded 

these symptoms as highly dangerous. 

He quite expected to see -Frank on the platform, 
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and was rather disappointed at no sign of him, or 
even of the dog-cart. But as he had not enh'ghtened 
his mother as to the hour of his arrival, he remem- 
bered that to expect this attention was unreasonable ; 
therefore he set himself to walk at a brisk rate, his 
mind full of his last week's visit, when Frank had 
been with him, and Jo had met them, seeming then 
the embodiment of health and good spirits. Of 
course, if she was seriously ill, Frank would naturally 
not care to leave her, or the house, longer than 
necessary. How tiresome of his mother not to have 
stated particulars in her note 1 He hated to be kept 
in suspense or ignorance, and his mind was in a high 
state of irritation by the time he arrived at the house. 

The parlour-maid met him in the hall as he 
entered by the open door. 

" I am glad you have come, sir," said she gravely. 
'' Mistress will be pleased ; she has been that worried 
about poor Miss Joanna." 

" What is the matter with my sister ? Do you 
know ? '' inquired Tom, hanging his hat on the stand, 
and wiping his heated forehead, for the day was 
sultry. 

"None of us know really," replied the servant 
mysteriously. " It is a kind of fever, I should fancy." 

Tom then realised that he was a fully-fledged 
doctor, and could answer the question better than 
anyone in that house ; therefore, without further 
preamble, he marched straight for his mother's 
room. 
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He found her pale and agitated, but genuinely 
delighted at the sight of him. 

"Oh, Tom, I have been in such distress!" she 
cried, her tears and pallor telling him more than any 
words could have done. "My poor darling child! 
I am afraid she will never get over it" 

"Get over what? Tell me, mother, is Frank 
here?" her son asked, in some relief. 

He was little prepared for his mother's reply. Her 
eyes flashed indignation and scorn, as she said : 

"No, indeed! He will never again cross my 
threshold. It is all through him, the dishonourable 
wretch, that my child is ill ! " 

" My dear mother, what can he possibly have 
done ? But let me see my sister first, and then you 
shall tell me all." 

Ten minutes afterwards he returned to the sitting- 
room, a grave look on his face. Yes, he thought, his 
mother had reason to be alarmed about Jo. There 
was no doubt of it but that the girl was very ill. 
Then her account of her visit to town on Thursday, 
and its disastrous ending, amazed him. He had 
known Frank intimately for many years; he had 
never found him out in a mean or cowardly action. 
To him his friend had seemed the soul of candour. 

" He must be subject to fits of madness, I should 
think," remarked Tom, still incredulous, and puzzled 
to define the meaning of it " Or that doctor must 
have told lies by the bushel. There is something 
underhand in it all. I don't think we ought to judge 
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the fellow rashly until he is able to give an account 
of himself." 

Mrs. Castleton was exceedingly annoyed at this 
indulgent view of Frank's behaviour. 

"You forget your sister's happiness is ruined 
through him," she said, with dignity. " Nothing 
can ever make up to us for the insult and injury he 
has done her. Dr. Scholfield did not know of Jo's 
engagement to Frank, so why should he go out of 
his way to lie to us about Frank's attentions to his 
own niece, whom he declares is an heiress, therefore 
invested with greater worth in the matrimonial 
market He tells me that Frank has visited the 
house for the last three or four months, paying his 
addresses to his niece, and it is this which makes me 
think Dr. Scholfield could not deliberately have lied, 
for you will remember that Frank has never breathed 
a word to us about his acquaintance even with the 
Scholfields. He did not dare do so, I suppose, for 
fear we should have suspected his falseness. He is 
both mad and bad, and I only hope and pray that 
my daughter will learn to forget him." 

** Did you see Miss Scholfield ? " Tom asked 
presently. 

" I saw a beautiful girl at the window as we entered 
the drawing-room, but no sooner were we announced 
than she hurried out of it in a most countrified 
manner, staring at us as if we had been natives from 
the wild West. I am glad Jo does not behave like 
that, at any rate." 
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" It is very strange he never told me a word about 
his visits to Dr. Scholfield's house ! I begin to think 
there is some truth in what you say." 

Tom began now to feel thoroughly angry. But to 
vent your wrath on a sick man is of little use. His 
first impulse had been to return to town there and 
then, and demand to see Frank, ill or well. But on 
second thought such a movement, he knew, was 
impracticable, so long as Frank remained under Dn 
Scholfield's care. 

"Our first duty," said Mrs. Castleton, "will be to 
get our darling well again, and then to take her 
away from here. I shall arrange to go to Trouville, 
and then on to Paris. Perhaps you will be able to 
join us later on ? " 

Tom agreed to anything his mother wished, and 
then sent a wire to a medical specialist in town, 
requesting him to call at Sunny Bank some time in 
the course of the morrow. Sore and depressed, he 
sought the library, where a light repast was prepared 
for him. The conservatory windows were all open to 
let in the sweet summer air, and here, hopping about 
on his perch, was Poll. He regarded his master's 
appearance with favour, clucking away in great 
contentment as Tom seated himself by the cage, 
and allowed the bird to peck at his finger. 

"Lucinda, Lucinda Manders," he screamed sud- 
denly. " My sweet Lucinda ; my pretty, pretty little 
sister." 

" I haven't seen her for a long time," said Tom 
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softly. ** Your mistress treats me cruelly, Poll. She 
tells me it is better for us not to meet for a long, long 
time. It is very hard for me to be patient" 

He sighed heavily. This sudden unburdening of his 
secret sorrow to a bird even had its compensation of 
relief. 

Besides, did not the bird once enjoy her protection 
and care? The parrot had always seemed to him 
as a hidden link in the mystery that surrounded her, 
his beloved. 

Poll mimicked the lover's sigh several times, then 
in coaxing accents began : 

^ Cheer up, cheer up ; it will all come right in the 
end. It will all come right in the end." 

" I do believe it will," replied Tom, unable to 
suppress a laugh. "That is just what she says in 
her letter, and I suppose she taught you to say it, 
too. Well, well, you are an angel of light. Poll, 
and I wouldn't part with you for a thousand 
pounds i " 

Who can minister to a mind diseased? Not a 
physician, or a specialist even, had the same power 
to breathe hope and life into Jo's troubled heart as a 
certain letter she opened on Sunday morning. She 
read it with greater fervour than anything she had ever 
read in her life before. This anonymous assurance 
that Frank was true to her, and that she was to trust 
and be patient, did more for her than all the doctors 
in the world. Yes ; she would wait and trust in her 
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lover's loyalty, though every circumstance was against 
him; though all the world believed him false and 
mean, she would still cling to him and think him true 
and noble. 

She astonished her mother that morning by 
declaring her intention to get up; scolded Tom for 
having sent for a specialist, '' a useless and trouble- 
some expense/' she said, " and wondered at his not 
knowing any better ; " and was, in short, so like her 
old sweet, saucy self that Mrs. Castleton and her son 
could only stare, and wonder in their turn whether 
some miracle had not been worked on Jo. But 
nevertheless the specialist came, and was introduced 
to a very lovely, healthful patient, with whom he fell 
head over ears in love, and went away enriched in 
pocket certainly, but considerably minus heart and 
peace of mind. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

CONVALESCENCE AND REMORSE 

Those were dark days indeed that witnessed the 
gradual restoration to health of mind and body, and 
Frank in all his after life would have reason to 
remember them ; for not a day passed but he would 
groan with bitter remorse over his disloyalty to Jo, 
and his powerlessness to set himself right in her eyes. 
He had plenty of leisure and quiet to think, and his 
thoughts were bitter enough, for in them were mixed 
the knowledge that the man he detested had him 
entirely in his power, and this power could more 
than ruin him. 

" If you think so much," said the nurse one day to 
him, "you will get old and grey before your time, 
and then your lady-love will cease to care for you." 

She spoke good-humouredly, hoping thereby to 
wean him from one of his moody reveries. 

" What do you know of my lady-love ? " he asked, 
assuming a surly manner he did not mean. 

" I know a great deal of her," replied his attendant, 

" and I think you are very lucky to have anyone so 

beautiful to love you." 

" Who are you referring to, pray ? Not Miss 
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Scholfield, I hope ? " and he sneered contemptuously 
at the idea. 

"Who else?" returned the woman, smiling at 
what she considered one of his symptoms of 
monomania. 

'* Well, then, please to remember she is nothing of 
the kind," he burst out angrily. " I hate her as much 
as I hate the doctor, her uncle." 

He stopped suddenly, afraid he had said too much. 

" You must not excite yourself," said the woman 
soothingly. ** It is part of your complaint to hate 
those who serve you." 

He did not contradict her ; it had ever been a 
puzzle to him to know what his complaint really 
was. The more he brooded over all that had taken 
place on that wretched evening when he had made 
such a fool of himself with Birdie, the more be- 
wildered he became. His head was much too weak, 
his faculties too benumbed, to allow him to proceed 
far on the beaten tracks of mere medical knowledge. 
The conviction that he had been drunk was not 
enough ; mere liquor could not have affected his 
mind to such an extent The suspicion that the 
doctor had drugged him recurred frequently, but 
was as frequently banished ; and yet it seemed to 
him that he was justified in believing some foul 
trick had been played on him. 

The woman, watching his dark, troubled counten- 
ance, as he lay full length on the couch in the room, 
sought again to divert him by saying half-playfully : 
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^ You had soch a nice lady-visitor the day after I 
came to nurse you. I can't help thinking it strange 
she has never been to see you again all these weeks 
you have been so ill." 

*' Who was she ? " he inquired eagerly. 

"A Mrs. Castleton." Then noticing his sudden 
pallor, she hastened to add : ** Mrs. Castleton didn't 
stop long in the room, for her daughter was waiting 
downstairs." 

**Her daughter!" repeated Frank, in a pained 
whisper. 

To hear thus suddenly that his beloved had 
actually visited the house, and had learnt of his 
illness from Dr. Scholfield, and possibly of his mad 
proposal to Birdie, was too much for him. He would 
have fainted (for he was still exceedingly weak) if 
the nurse had not hurried to him in time with brandy 
and salts. 

" You will never get well," she began reproachfully, 
" if you worry yourself so." 

" I don't care if I never get well again," returned 
Frank feebly. 

He moaned in his misery, for it was a bitter 
experience to him to realise that these best and 
dearest of friends were lost to him, and through his 
own folly. 

''Come, come, what is all this?" said a pleasant 
voice; and the nurse, turning round, stood face to 
face with Dr. Scholfield. 

"Is it your patient who is saying, 'I don't 
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care/ nurse? I am surprised at your allowing 
it!" 

He approached Frank's couch, and regarded the 
young man in a kindly, indulgent manner. 

" Come," he added, " you seem much better to*day 1 
Feeling more like yourself, eh ? " 

*' Feeling more like the devil, thanks to you " was 
Frank's irritable response. 

" I must prescribe for your patient's temper, nurse," 
said the doctor good-humouredly ; ''though I am 
sadly afraid it is incurable. But we must make 
allowances for sick folks, mustn't we? Well, what 
has nurse been telling you to put you into such a 
state of excitement ? " he asked, as that functionary, 
at a sign from him, left the room. 

He had taken this tone with Frank all through his 
long and protracted illness — the tone that might have 
served for a love-sick girl, who required pampering 
and humouring to keep in order. Frank had resented 
it; but the doctor was stronger than he. His pro- 
fessional manner and strong personality overpowered 
the young man's weakness and attempts at resistance. 
He had discovered that Dr. Scholfield as a friend and 
Dr. Scholfield as a physician were two distinct beings. 
To confound one with the other would be fatal ; the 
very masterfulness of the man he despised rendered 
such confusion impossible. 

" I daresay you were mean enough to stand at the 
door and listen," replied Frank scornfully to the 
above query. ** But if you missed hearing it, it is 
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almost as well that you should be informed. I am 
told that Mrs. Castleton called to see me a day or 
two after I was seized with illness in your house. 
May I ask if you then informed her of my folly in 
proposing to your niece ? For if so, I will write and 
deny it" 

« Why deny the truth ? " 

" It is not the truth." 

Dr. Scholfield r^arded his patient attentively, as 
though mentally considering whether the case before 
him was in a fit state to endure the shot he 
contemplated aiming at him. Yes, he concluded, 
the powder would be good for him; and without 
further deliberation he began, in his soft, conciliating 
voice : 

" My dear Frank, the truth is there, whether you 
or your friends care to believe in it or not ; just as 
much as there is truth in your mad raving about 
having burnt some legal document belonging to your 
late uncle. I was so considerate over your feelings 
in the matter that I would allow no one to be in the 
room to overhear such a confession. Birdie alone 
was with me, and she is safe enough, as you may 
imagine."- 

Herein lay the secret of Frank's protracted weak- 
ness, and Dr. Scholfield's power over him. He had 
betrayed his guilt ; even Birdie was aware of his sin. 
But the thought of Jo enabled him to retain at least 
a certain degree of self-respect. 

'' I may have said a great many wild things," said 
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he. ** People generally do in a case of brain-fever ; 
but if you believe me guilty, why arc you still so 
anxious for me to marry your niece ? " 

**You forget my lifelong friendship with your 
uncle. His unlimited confidence in my integrity 
when he appointed me executor and trustee alone 
compels me to overlook your many faults ; and my 
desire is to serve and befriend you. It is best, my 
dear Frank, to be reasonable and to submit" 

•* I see no other way at present but to do so — ^that 
is, until the 7th of February next After that date 
I shall be my own master, and I will defy you, or 
anyone else, to dictate to me." 

His flushed cheeks and glittering eyes warned the 
doctor to avoid further discussion on the subject 

"I am glad to see you thus reasonable," he said 
soothingly, " very glad. Of course, you are at liberty 
to do anything you like when you are your own 
master ; and Birdie herself may be tempted to make 
a different choice. By all means, my dear Frank, 
consider yourself free to act as you think best, after 
the fateful 7th. I should be the last to interfere with 
you. Your uncle's last will and testament will 
then have been read, and his wishes expressed 
therein will no doubt be regarded by you as 
sacred." 

" It all depends what they are," returned the young 
man, half angrily. '* If I find they are such as it is 
impossible for my life's happiness to comply with, I 
would rather refuse any legacy he may have left me. 
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and be a poor man all my life, than lose my 
independence of action." 

He paused a moment, and a thought flashed 
suddenly through his mind, making his heart beat 
uncomfortably fast 

Dr. Scholfield, observing his change of countenance, 
smiled. 

''You wish to ask me about that clever fellow 
Jones from Scotland Yard, don't you ? " he asked. 

Frank coloured, but did not seem surprised. Dr. 
Scholfield had read his thoughts many a time ere 
this, and he was becoming accustomed to it, as well 
as to many other facts equally disagreeable. 

" Yes," he replied, as calmly as he could. " What 
has become of him ? " 

The idea that the doctor may have seen him, and 
extracted from him their suspicion of Lucinda 
Manders and her sailor brother, was not pleasant, 
now that the doctor knew of how he had come by 
his knowledge of their existence. 

*' He has had a terrible illness, nothing less than 
the small-pox," replied Dr. Scholfield, in accents of 
pity. "I sent a fiver to his wife, who is in great 
distress, poor woman, expecting to hear of her 
husband's death every day. Two or three of the 
officials took the complaint Jones would not believe 
that he was ill, and went about with his pals to the 
very last, until he was carted off to the river hospital, 
after having done as much mischief as he could by 
his carelessness." 
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"Then you have not seen him to speak to since 
that day you saw him with me?" asked Frank 
anxiously. 

" My dear boy, I don't put myself out as you do in 
this fancy murder case of yours. Jones knew that, 
and so wisely kept his own council. As soon as you 
are strong enough to endure the journey, I have 
arranged to go to Llanellyn. You will never regain 
your health in London, so it would be wise if you 
consented to join us. Poor Birdie has been most 
self-denying in your behalf; she would not hear of 
leaving town until you were well again, and able to 
come with us. I think she improves on acquaint- 
ance, don't you ? She would make a pattern wife to 
any man lucky enough to win her love." 

Frank's mind was full of the proposed change, 
therefore he did not heed the doctor's concluding 
remarks concerning Birdie. The idea of sea-breezes 
to an invalid who has been shut up for six weeks 
within the four walls of his sick-room has in itself 
an exhilarating influence. There were other reasons 
also at work. He knew that absence from Castleton's 
neighbourhood under the present circumstances was 
the wisest thing he could do. It would be almost as 
well if his friends at Sonning were in ignorance of 
his whereabouts. As long as it was necessary for him 
to submit to Dr. Scholfield's advice and wishes, he 
would much prefer that they should know or hear 
nothing of him. He was not his own master ; it was 
not in his power to explain himself at present, and 
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whatever excuse he invented would not exonerate 
him from guilt On the contrary, it would reveal that 
guilt and double his iniquity. Upright and honour- 
able he had not been, and once Tom Castleton was 
convinced of this, all hopes of reconciliation with Jo 
would be utterly at an end. Even Mrs. Castleton 
would never forgive him. And Jo? How would 
she receive the story of his sin — his dishonour? 
Frank shuddered as he thought of the hard world's 
judgment All his friends and acquaintances would 
desert him ; they would cut him dead when they met 
him in the street No social punishment would be 
too severe for one who had committed the crime he 
had in open daylight, and, horror above all i in the 
very presence of the dead. 

He sighed heavily. "Verily," he thought, "the 
way of transgressors is hard." His sin had found 
him out, and held him as in a vice ; but he had not 
yet reached that state of grace in which the trans- 
gressor is sorry for his sin, and yearns to expiate it 
by repentance and amendment of life. There was 
nothing for him, then, but to hide away from his 
fellow-men until Fortune's golden halo stepped in to 
gild his wrong-doing — until the 7th of February next, 
when he hoped by sheer good luck to choose the 
right will — and then I and then I ah ! Frank held 
his breath, and met Dr. Scholfield's eyes regarding 
him fixedly. 

He pulled himself up, saying as cheerfully as he 
could : 
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*' Yes, I will join you at Llanellyn ; and the sooner 
we go the better. It is very good of you to ask me, 
considering the ungracious manner with which I 
have treated you all along. Please arrange every- 
thing for me; I shall be much obliged." And he 
leant back, greatly relieved at the decision he had 
come to. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



LLANELLYN 



The pretty little Welsh watering-place Dr. Schol- 

field betook himself and his household to offered but 

small inducement for deep thinking. The house was 

situated outside Llanell3m, and stood on a prominent 

cliff, exposed to delightful sea-breezes and scenery. 

A long, low balcony surrounded this view of the 

building, and here, seated in a deep wicker-chair, with 

a settled look of pathos on her sweet face, was the 

doctor's resident patient, Mrs. Charles Medlicott A 

day or two before their leaving town Frank was 

informed of her existence, but he had not been 

introduced to the lady, nor had he as yet seen her. 

She kept in her own rooms, and the best that the 

house afforded was placed at her disposal. Birdie, 

he knew, was much with her, and of this he was not 

sorry, as it left him comparatively free to do as he 

liked. 

There was much certainly to enjoy in Llanellyn : 

the healthy bracing air soon restored his strength 

and former health ; he availed himself of the boating, 

fishing, and driving that were at his command with 

the zest of a school-boy out on a holiday. 
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The doctor allowed him to do as he pleased, and 
Frank knew that whilst he was out amusing himself 
in his own way, Dr. Scholfield was out driving with 
his patient and Birdie, so that they did not therefore 
miss his presence. On one occasion be had met 
them as he was returning home with his trophy from 
the deep, and he was astonished to observe Birdie 
laughing and talking, evidently the life of the party, 
whilst the doctor himself seemed in high good- 
humour; and the mysterious lady-patient, her gentle 
face wreathed in smiles, looked supremely happy and 
contented, as she leant back against the carriage and 
listened. 

"Hullo!" shouted the doctor, when they were 
driving past him. "Caught some fish for dinner? 
That's right I " And he and Birdie waved their 
hands energetically until they were out of sight 

Frank had caught a glimpse of a remarkably sweet 
countenance, refined and beautiful in feature, and as 
he strode along he thought much of Mrs. Charles 
Medlicott 

" Why doesn't your patient come down ? " he 
asked of the doctor, when they were at dinner. 

''Mrs. Medlicott prefers quiet and solitude," was 
the reply. " And I always take care to humour my 
lady-patients. You will have to do the same, Frank, 
when you are a doctor." 

The remark made the young man thoughtful — 
even sad. He had missed more than two months of 
study, and the loss would unfit him to cope with the 
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final exam, awaiting him early in the autumn. The 
idea of the diploma was now out of the question. 
He shrank from returning to the hospital as long 
as there was any chance of running against Tom 
Castleton ; he must give up all hopes of renewing his 
medical course until February next. He had mentally 
determined on this, and with his usual impulsive 
haste, unburdened his feelings on the subject to his 
host 

" You may well say wheUy* he began bitterly. " It 
will not be this year, at any rate, and perhaps not 
next year either, if I am left a beggar. At any rate, 
I don't intend to see London again until I know my 
fate. I shall stop on here, I think. I may find a 
worse place than Llanellyn to hide myself in." 

Dr. Scholfield did not express surprise; he had 
expected some such heroics from this impetuous and 
high-spirited young man. To have Frank idle on 
his hands in London would irritate him ; it was much 
better that he was safe in this out-of-the-world spot 
than kicking his heels and taking root at Norfolk 
Crescent, where he would be a nuisance to the doctor 
and everybody else. Neither would he entertain any 
thought of Frank returning to St. George's Road ; 
he had represented such a course as worse than 
imprudent, and he found that the other gave in to 
him in this as he did in everything else. " I have no 
wish to return to my diggings," Frank had said ; " I 
should be miserable there, since I cannot study for 
the exam." 
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There were other considerations also why he 
should not live there, and the doctor congratulated 
himself on this new victory ; it was a feather in his 
cap, he thought, to have mastered Frank so 
thoroughly. 

But he had the infinite tact to dissemble this 
mastery under the guise of friendship. As long as 
Frank was reasonable and docile, there was nothing 
to do but to make him happy and forget his trouble. 
Dr. Scholfield on his holiday was a very different 
being to the grave London physician ; here, at 
Llanellyn, he had successfully thrown off the pro- 
fessional air, and enjoyed himself with almost as 
much zest as Frank. Birdie, too, was the incarnation 
of joy and happiness. Her beloved parent was now 
comparatively well, and the fearful anxiety and 
suspicion that Frank was their worst enemy, and 
would one day discover their identity, were now 
relieved. Frank was in their power, and like him, 
they trusted to the 7th of February to disperse certain 
clouds that still darkened their minds. Of course, 
her relationship to the doctor's interesting patient 
was not once breathed in the household. She spoke 
of her always as Mrs. Medlicott, expressed great 
compassion for her invalidism, and Frank did not 
suspect for one moment that there was anything 
underhand in the transaction. He believed Mrs. 
Medlicott to be a rich woman, and possibly worth 
a mint of money to the medical attendant she 
favoured. It was no business of his, and he did 
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not trouble to give her existence a second thought 
It was a life of luxury and comfort ; the house at 
Llanellyn was large and commodious, the g^ardens 
surrounding it perfect in their summer loveliness, the 
boating, fishing, drives and walks round the neighbour- 
hood were all that the heart of youth can desire, and 
Dr. Scholfield himself was the best and most generous 
of hosts. What more could Frank wish for ? 

Yes, in his heart of hearts he hungered for a sight 
of Jo's sweet face, the sound of her happy laughter, 
the thrill of her musical voice ; and whilst in his long, 
lonely rambles she alone was ever in his thoughts, 
bitterly mingled as they were with the causes that 
had separated them ; and such reveries, of course, 
dimmed his pleasure, but yet had the salutary effect 
of deepening and strengthening his somewhat weak 
and impulsive character. 

He began to form wild resolutions to amend. They 
were hazy and indistinct at first, but nevertheless 
they recurred again and again in his solitary moments, 
such suggestions as might come from his good angel, 
the very approach of which act like a tonic to one's 
mental forces. One day, afler many hours spent idly 
in his boat, Birdie suddenly appeared alone on the 
shore, and waving her handkerchief to him, raised 
her voice in protest at what she was pleased to call 
his selfishness. 

" You might have asked me to join you," she cried 
reproachfully. "If you only knew what you look 
like I" 
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" What do I look like ? " Frank asked, not well 
pleased, as he rowed ashore. 

" The very incarnation of egotism ! " replied Birdie, 
daintily gathering her skirts in readiness to join him 
in the boat. 

Ske looked remarkably beautiful and fresh, as she 
shook her head at him ; but Frank remembered Jo 
then, and consequently hardened his heart against 
her rival's superior attractions. 

" You will get your feet wet," he said, assisting her 
as well as he could over the sand. *' I haven't got the 
cushions, but perhaps you don't mind sitting on a 
plain bench ? " 

"Oh, anything will do; as long as I have the 
pleasure of your society, what does it matter ? " 

" I hate sarcastic people," said Frank viciously. 

" Then you hate yourself, my dear boy ; for that 
is about the most sarcastic speech I ever heard you 
make." 

" It wasn't a speech, it was a mere remark, and a 
very true one." 

"Well, don't let us quarrel," said Birdie, settling 
herself comfortably on the "plain bench." "To 
quarrel in a boat is dangerous. You might 
upset me on purpose, and then say it was an 
accident" 

" Where do you want me to row to ? " Frank asked 
presently. 

Birdie thought a moment 

"You know that little creek in the bay?" she 
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cried, delighted ''Well, let us go there. The sea 
anemones there are beautiful" 

** Yes, but the rocks there are many and dangerous," 
said Frank discouraging!/. *' Besides, I don't fancy 
I should be strong enough to row against tide coming 
back." 

"Well, don't let us attempt it, then. I mustn't 
forget how ill you have been. Let us potter about 
within sight of shore. I want to have a quiet talk 
with you." 

Frank instantly wore a grave and distant 
expression ; a tite-^'tite with her was not much to 
his mind. It said much for Birdie's good-temper 
that she accommodated herself pleasantly with his 
surly moods. 

" How faithful you are to Joanna Castleton ! " she 
exclaimed laughingly. " I admire you for it" 

" I wonder, then, at your wanting to marry a man 
whose heart is full of another woman," he returned, 
with bitter emphasis. 

" I don't want to marry you," she said, still 
laughing. "Who ever said I did?" And she 
feigned great astonishment. 

" At any rate, you tricked me into an engagement, 
you and your uncle." 

" It is my uncle's wish that I should be engaged to 
you. I am only his ward, and am, in a way, bound to 
obey him. And you, my friend, why are you bound 
to obey him, too ? There must be some all-powerful 
reason." 
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Frank bit his lip hard and did not reply. 

" But you see how considerate I am to you," she 
continued, in her charming way. " I obey my uncle, 
and I leave my betrothed to go his own way. I 
never trouble him with requests for kisses, attentions, 
or presents. It is all the same to me whether he is 
in the house or not. I admire his constancy to his 
old sweetheart, and I encourage him in it Constancy 
in a man is so rare a virtue that it is the duty of 
every sensible woman to foster it with care when she 
sees it manifested — even when it hurts her vanity to 
do so. I should think nothing of you if you were a 
fop, looking upon every pretty woman as your prey. 
You are faithful to Joanna Castleton, and I like you 
for it There ! can I be more indulgent, more 
reasonable, in considering your feelings? Even 
your friend, Tom Castleton, cannot say that I have 
wronged his sweet sister." 

She blushed scarlet, and Frank's manner was all 
that could be desired as he answered : 

** Yes, you are very good ; you don't trouble me 
much. But if our engagement is a farce, why keep 
to it? Why not tell your uncle that you wish to 
release me?" 

'' So I shall, when I am my own mistress ; but not 
now, Frank. I think I am the most perfect of wards, 
don't you? I obey my guardian gracefully and 
unquestioningly." 

*' You do, indeed I I cannot understand why 
you should do so. He seems to exercise almost 
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despotic power over you, and you submit to the 
letter—" 

" Though not the spirit of his will," interrupted 
Birdie, laughing. " Oh, I have my own little affaire 
du coeur, and no one knows anything about it ! " 

Frank laughed now, fairly delighted. 

" What is he like ? Tell me," he pleaded coaxingly. 

"Oh, he is like everything that he should be — a 
perfect man; strong, noble, and good. A man 
whose integrity of heart can never be doubted ; a 
pattern man, a sweet and loving character. And — 
and — " added Birdie, with tears in her eyes, ** I 
wish — I wish I was worthy of his love ! " 

" You are, you are ! " cried Frank energetically. 
" I would swear it to him any day. Oh, Birdie, I 
think you are awfully good ! " 

He was moved at her tears, for she was weeping 
now copiously. 

"Don't cry. Birdie, don't cry," he entreated 
sympathetically. " I wish I knew the fellow ; 1 
would tell him what a pearl of a girl you are, 
second only to Jo, in my estimation." 

Birdie smiled amid her tears ; the comparison 
tickled her. 

"You won't tell uncle, will you?" she pleaded, 
dabbing her eyes with her handkerchief. 

" Honour bright, I won't ! " he vowed enthusiasti- 
cally. ** What a lark when he finds out, though ! " 
and Frank's hearty laughter was good to hear. 

Birdie joined in his mirth. 
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"We mustn't forget we are an engaged couple," 
she said, holding up a finger warningly. 

"By Jove! we are doubly engaged," shouted 
Frank, nearly upsetting the boat in his merriment 

" Hullo ! " roared a well-known voice from the 
shore. " What is the tremendous joke ? Come and 
tell us." 

And Dr. Scholfield, in knickerbockers, stood nearly 
knee-deep in the sands, waving to the happy pair to 
approach. 

He was beside himself with joy to observe their 
unwonted friendliness. Many a time he had been on 
the point of lecturing Frank on his want of attention 
to Birdie, but he had refrained at the latter's request, 
and her repeated assurance that it would all come 
right in the end with Frank. And here they were, as 
happy and light-hearted a couple as one could wish 
to see in the three kingdoms. He congratulated 
himself on the strength of the will-power that had 
brought about so happy a result. The young cub — 
meaning Frank — had some sense after all, and had 
come to know what was good for him. 

" We were laughing at something that Frank was 
saying," began Birdie, hoping her uncle would not 
notice her red eyes. 

" And / was laughing at something that Birdie was 
saying," interpolated Frank gaily. 

"There is a merry thought between you, no 
doubt," said the doctor approvingly. Then turn- 
ing to Frank, he added, with a twinkle in his eye. 
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pointing to some figure at a distance, who was 
stooping in the act of shell-picking : '' And who do 
you think we have got here ? A friend and well- 
wisher of yours, my dear boy. He has come to 
stop a few days." 

Both Frank and Birdie looked, the latter exclaiming 
as she did so : 

'' To me your visitor appears like a bit of stiff 
parchment ; but I may be mistaken." 

Frank coloured as his eyes took in the personality 
of the man who was now rapidly walking towards 
them. 

'' Mr. Watson, my late uncle's lawyer. I am very 
glad to see him." 

And he repeated this welcome to, and shook 
hands heartily with, Mr. Watson. 

"Let me introduce you to my niece," said the 
doctor. " Mr. Watson — Miss Birdie Scholfield." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE LAWYER ASKS QUESTIONS 

Birdie smiled bewitchingly on the elderly and 
benevolent-looking man she had likened to a bit 
of parchment. That smile won the old lawyer's 
heart 

''You can't think what a pleasure it is to have 
any addition to our small but very select party/' she 
began thoughtlessly. 

" Any addition, Miss Scholfield ! " repeated Mr. 
Watson. " I am afraid you are not complimentary. 
To judge by the frankness of your speech, a chimney 
sweep would do just as well" 

" Oh, no, he wouldn't ! a lawyer is just the touch 
of social perfection we needed I have a great 
admiration for the profession, and if I had been a 
man, I should most decidedly have chosen that 
calling." 

" Then your only remedy for not being a man is 
to marr}' a lawyer, and thus make up to the 
profession for the loss of your valuable services." 

"No," replied Birdie, laughing, "I am going to 
marry a doctor; my fate is sealed." 

She darted a shy glance at Franks who returned 
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the look wonderingly ; but remembering their com- 
pact, he burst out laughing, to the astonishment of 
the doctor and Mr. Watson, who, ignorant of their 
secret, could not see anything to laugh at in Birdie's 
simple speech. The two men left them to enjoy 
their mirth alone. 

"They seem very happy," remarked the lawyer, 
when he was out of hearing. 

"Very!" responded Dr Scholfield emphatically. 
" I consider I have done my dear late friend a 
service in thus fulfilling his wishes." 

" Was it his wish, then, that your niece should 
marry Frank Yorke?" demanded Mr. Watson, 
raising his eyes in surprise at the intelligence. 

*' He expressed that desire very often in the course 
of the many conversations we had on the subject," 
said Dr. Scholfield. 

" But not latterly before his death, surely ? " 

" I made no especial note," replied Dr. Scholfield, 
somewhat irritably. "Manby was not a man who 
would change his mind every hour of the day. My 
niece is my heiress, and will be exceedingly well off 
one day ; it is a good match." 

And again he prided himself on having made it, 
in spite of the many obstacles he had to encounter 
in the process. 

The lawyer strolled beside him in deep thought, 
which he suddenly interrupted by saying : 

" I should have deemed it wiser if Frank had waited 
a little before pledging himself to any woman. His 
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position IS very uncertain, more so now than it was at 
the time of his uncle's death, since you say he has 
given up all idea of continuing his medical studies 
this year, and that he will remain here idle until he 
knows his fate in February." 

" Pardon me if I differ from the first part of your 
remark, my dear Watson. I think Frank has done 
well for himself in thus engaging the affections of my 
niece. Now, whichever will he draws, it can make no 
difference to him. He will be a rich man without his 
uncle's money, and a richer man with it, if fortune 
favours him in the choice." 

The astute lawyer dropped the subject, but seized 
the very first opportunity of sounding Frank on his 
plans for the winter. 

"What idea is this you are bent on following?" 
he began grumpily. "You surely don't intend to 
rusticate in this deadly place during the next four 
months, and neglect your medical studies ? " 

"That is just what I do intend," replied Frank, 
half nervously, half irritably. " I have very powerful 
motives for so doing ; Dr. Scholfield is aware of these 
motives, and he approves. My uncle, I think, when 
he made his two wills, little knew what he was letting 
me in for. I have been very ill for weeks ; suspense 
and uncertainty are bad for the young. My position 
amongst my friends in London is a truly trying one ; 
they think I am rich and eccentric, and I have to sail 
under false colours in order to respect a dead man's 
freak. No," he added, throwing his head back, " I 
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shall do very well for the next four months at 
Llanellyn, and shall have plenty of leisure to think 
over the sorrows and disappointments of life, and the 
few blessings that are thrown in as a sort of oil on 
troubled waters." 

" But," said Mr. Watson, more softly, " what does 
your charming fiancie say to that ? Surely she will 
not like the separation ? You seem such a devoted 
couple.'* 

Frank thought a moment, and then burst out 
laughing. Birdie and he were such good actors 
in the farce they had arranged for themselves 
that they had even managed to deceive this 
acute Q.C. 

" Oh 1 " he exclaimed gaily, " that will be all right. 
Miss Scholfield is most accommodating to my 
humours, and that is why we get on so well together. 
Besides that, she has her hands pretty full with the 
housekeeping, and looking after the doctor's 
interesting patient, Mrs. MedlicotL" 

" Ah ! " put in Mr. Watson, as though a new idea 
had struck him. "Who is this Mrs. Medlicott? 
Have you seen her to speak to?" 

"No, that I haven't," responded Frank lightly. 
" She is like a star that shines only at a distance. I 
have seen her out driving with the doctor and 
Birdie on two occasions, and I have reason to think 
her very beautiful, but very sad." 

" How very strange ! " ejaculated the lawyer. 

"Why strange? She is, in all probability, a mental 
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or hysteria patient and therefore strict privacy in 
her case would be necessary.'* 

'* What is she like ? »' 

" She is like nobody else I have ever seen," replied 
Frank, wondering at the lawyer's inquisitiveness. 

"For instance," began Mr. Watson insistently, 
"she does not resemble Miss Scholfield, does 
she?" 

" Resemble Miss Scholfield ! " echoed Frank, in 
utter astonishment " What on earth makes you ask 
that, Mr. Watson ? " 

" Because," was the reply, " I consider Miss 
Scholfield a very beautiful woman." 

That was not the reason, however, and Frank 
knew it 

"You ask me if she resembles Miss Scholfield, 
when I have but a moment ago told you that she 
is like nobody else I have ever seen. Pardon me, 
this is holiday time, and I feel your acuteness, 
like towering ambition, has overleaped itself, and 
deserves to be received with a laugh on the other 
side." 

The elder man smiled, afraid that he had given 
himself away to this future client, who was now 
laughing at him. It was indeed holiday time, and 
allowance must be made for youthful spirits. 

Nevertheless, his curiosity, once roused, was not 
easy to conquer, and the day before his departure he 
tookthe opportunity of ascertaining for himself whether 
Mrs. Medlicott resembled Birdie or not The doctor 
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had, on the first evening of the lawyer's arrival, 
announced carelessly at table that his patient was 
feeling more ill than usual, and therefore would leave 
him free to accompany his visitor to the various 
places of interest he wished him to see. She was a 
close prisoner in her own room, and did not even 
appear on the balcony, as she was wont to do. But 
the lawyer, after the mid-day meal, seeing that 
Birdie was deep in conversation with her uncle and 
Frank, made some excuse about fetching something 
he had forgotten, and deliberately entered the long 
corridor, which was curtained off from the rest of the 
landing, and which he was aware opened into the 
rooms occupied by the woman who called herself 
Mrs. Medlicott 

But fortune, however, did not favour him ; he 
found the doors locked, and retraced his steps, greatly 
disgusted by his failure. But his embarrassment did 
not end here. As he was pushing back the heavy 
drapery of the recess, he stood face to face with his 
host! 

A lawyer never loses his presence of mind, and in 
this emergency Mr. Watson showed himself equal to 
the occasion. 

" Ah, Dr. Scholfield," he exclaimed, laughing, " my 
absent-mindedness has led me astray, I am afraid. 
I have been wandering into regions unknown." 

His host expressed much amusement. 

*' In these old-fashioned houses one is apt to make 
mistakes," said he politely. ^* I am going in to see 
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my patient May I ask if you startled her at all by 
your unexpected appearance ? " 

There was a note of anxiety in his voice as he put 
the question. 

*' No, indeed. Luckily, the first door I tried was 
locked, which fact brought me to a sense of my error. 
But don't let me detain you/' 

And he beat a hasty retreat into his own room near 
by, leaving the doctor to his meditations, which, 
mingled as they were with anxiety and suspicion, 
were not of the most pleasant nature. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE SEVENTH OF FEBRUARY 

Dr. Scholfield and his patient, accompanied by 
Birdie, left Llanellyn about the end of September, 
and Frank accordingly took up his quarters in a very 
respectable lodging-house, where he very quietly 
passed the autumn. 

No invitation, even at Christmas, could lure him 
into London ; he spent a solitary Yule-tide away 
from his friends, and felt himself all the better 
for the isolation. January passed, with its thirty- 
one days, and he wrote to Mr. Watson to say that 
he would leave Llanellyn on the night of the 6th 
of February, and would arrive at the Alexandra 
Mansions in time for the choosing and reading of 
the will. 

He and Birdie had corresponded frequently, and 

Dr. Scholfield was still under the delusion that they 

were an engaged couple. But the letters that passed 

between them might have been submitted without a 

murmur to the doctor's inspection, for all the love 

they contained; Jo herself could not have been 

jealous of their contents. 

The day before leaving Llanellyn, Frank penned a 
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letter of entreaty to Tom Castleton, telling him that 
the time had now arrived for his explanation, so long 
and painfully delayed, and begged him to be present 
in the study of Alexandra Mansions, when he, Frank, 
was ready to show his friend that however much he 
had wronged Jo, there was reason and excuse for hiJ 
conduct 

"I have never ceased thinking of her all these 
months," he wrote, " and I am willing to go on my 
knees and beg pardon for the past, if you will only 
be forgiving, and comply with my wish regarding the 
7th of February." 

Tom Castleton would have refused had he not 
received another letter at the same time, which 
softened his heart considerably. 

"Only a few days more, darling," this veritable 
love-letter ran, "and all the mystery of the past 
will be cleared. I shall be able to unburden my 
secret at last, and you and I need never again have 
a cloud between us. We must be all in all to each 
other for ever and ever." 

Here was a coincidence which tempted him to 
deal leniently with Frank! 

It seemed strange to him that the misery of his 
beloved sister should stand a chance of being removed 
by Frank's promised explanation on the same day 
as his own misery in regard to Lucinda Manders. 
There was something in it, no doubt At any rate, 
he would be generous in his dealing with Frank for 
his sister's sake. 
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The meeting was to take place at 3 o'clock ; and 
precisely at that hour Drs. Scholfield and Williams 
arrived in their carriages. Birdie accompanied the 
former, and laughingly assured Mr. Watson that her 
burning curiosity concerning Frank's fate was alone 
to account for her presence. 

" I shall sit in solitary state in the drawing-room," 
said she ; *^ and as soon as the choosing of the will is 
over, and he learns his fate, perhaps you will kindly 
send a message in with the news. My suspense will 
otherwise be intolerable." And she betook herself 
into the musty, disused apartment, where a fire had 
been lit for the reception of the company. 

Five minutes before the time appointed Tom and 
Frank arrived : the latter pale, but his air was 
determined and self-restrained. Tom, on the con- 
trary, looked well and happy, and his introduction to 
Mr. Watson caused that gentleman to stare in surprise. 
Frank, observing this, immediately begged the lawyer 
to waive all ceremony in Tom's behalf. 

" He is my greatest friend, and as I have a 
declaration to make, I particularly wish him to be 
present for the declaration only." 

His hand trembled very much as he greeted Dr. 
Scholfield, who received him with a laugh, and bade 
him not be nervous, as Birdie was in the next room, 
ready to comfort him, should comfort be necessary. 

"Oh, is she here?" said Frank. "I am very 
glad." 

He then turned to be greeted by Dr. Williams, 
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who said nothing, though his manner expressed 
much sympathy. 

He had seen very little of Frank during the past 
year, but he had thought much of him, and there 
was not one in the room, with the exception of Tom, 
who wished Frank well more sincerely and heartily 
than Dn Williams. 

There was a hum of conversation, which very soon 
subsided as Mr. Watson, with impressive state, took 
his place at the head of the huge writing-table in the 
centre of the room, and the three gentlemen instantly 
seated themselves. Tom, with a feeling of wonder- 
ment at what was going to happen, sat a little 
distance apart 

" Gentlelnen," began the lawyer, " it is a year to-day 
since my dear late friend and client was found dead 
in this room. The asseveration you then made, that 
his death was due to strychnine poisoning, caused 
the charwoman, Mrs. Lacey, who substituted Mrs. 
Jenkins that fatal day, to be suspected of having 
committed the deed. Though every effort was 
made by the police to track her whereabouts, she 
has never yet been discovered, and much mystery 
remains to be cleared in this tragedy. 

''Dr. Manby, a few days before his death, was 
brought face to face with certain sad memories of his 
past life ; these memories, he informed me, rendered 
him remorseful, and he felt desirous to amend what 
was done wrong to the parties concerned. His con- 
science gave him no peace, and at my request he 
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confided to me the whole story. He informed me 
that when a young man of two or three-and-twenty, 
he had become acquainted with a beautiful widow, a 
Mrs. Manders, whose husband was supposed to have 
been killed in a railway accident in France. He 
married this lady, but within a month of their union 
news came that her first husband was alive, and Dr. 
Manby immediately separated from her, believing in 
his secret heart that she had wilfully deceived him. 
The poor lady sailed to America, where she had 
friends, and to whom she represented herself as a 
recently-made widow. A daughter was bom to her, 
and though Dr. Manby was informed of this fact, he 
took no notice whatever of the intimation. This 
poor lady and her two children (she had a son by her 
first marriage) lived in great seclusion in New York 
for nearly twenty-four years, but they suddenly 
appeared in England late in the autumn of the 
previous year. Her son was determined that his 
sister should be acknowledged by her father, and 
thus prevailed on his mother to return to this 
country. Her husband, Mr. Manders, had in the 
meantime died in the Maison de Sant6, at Rouen. 
The accident to his brain had made a madman of 
him. Mr. William Manders, the son, was resolved 
that Dr. Manby should not only make ample 
provision for his daughter, but that his mother's 
position should be improved by a reunion. Dr. 
Manby, I believe, was quite willing to be reunited 
to the woman he had loved so truly, but she had 
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point-blank refused any such overtures. Manders 
visited Alexandra Mansions on two occasions, but 
always secretly; Dr. Manby was greatly taken by 
his daughter's beauty and grace, and was quite 
willing to leave her all his money, but he was loath 
to disappoint his nephew, Francis Yorke, to whom 
he was deeply attached, and who had been brought 
up as his uncle's acknowledged heir. I proposed 
that the young people should marry, and that an 
agreement should be made to that effect in the will. 
He had already expressed his desire on paper that 
the whole of his personal property should go to his 
daughter, but he, at my representations, suddenly 
changed his mind, and after much discussion on the 
subject, resolved to draw up these two wills, which 
also, according to his wishes, I am about to submit 
to Mr. Francis Yorke's choice. The one in his 
favour, and the other in favour of the testator's 
natural daughter." 

Very quietly and deliberately he took from a 
small black bag lying beside him two large sealed 
envelopes, and placed them on the table, and then 
desired Frank to choose. 

Frank, at that trying moment, remembered the 
circumstances of his dream some months ago, and he 
felt greatly relieved when he saw that these official- 
looking envelopes were white, not blue, as he had 
seen them in the vision. 

Without hesitation, he rose and picked up one of 
the wrappers. 
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** This ! " said he, in order to give due emphasis to 
his choice. 

Thereupon the lawyer took up the other, and threw 
it into the fire. 

** You are all witnesses of this deed," said he 
impressively to the gentlemen present 

And they nodded acquiescence, as they watched it 
bum and wither to ashes in the grate. 

"Now, gentlemen," began the lawyer, possessing 
himself of the remaining document, " I shall proceed 
to read the last will and testament of the late Dr. 
George Augustus Manby." 

"Wait one moment," interrupted Frank, whose 
agitation was painfully evident, in spite of his 
effort to control it "I have a declaration to 
make — a sort of confession," he stammered, 
turning red with shame. " I have determined to 
clear my conscience of a fault before I hear what 
my uncle's wishes are in regard to myself or the 
other party. I must ask you to be patient and 
listen." 

" This is not the place to make a confession," said 
Dr. Scholfield sardonically. " I had no idea you 
had turned Catholic, Frank." 

His voice and manner reminded Frank very 
forcibly of all that he had suffered at this man's 
hands, and did more to strengthen his resolution 
than anything else could have done. 

"No," he replied firmly, "I am only a Catholic 
where honour is concerned, and the natural desire of 
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all Christian men to do what is right, though it may 
cost me my fortune." 

"Well, well ! " interposed Dn Williams impatiently, 
" let us hear your confession, Frank." 
And Frank, without any hesitation, began : 
" You will remember, Mr. Watson, when I related 
to you the circumstances of my uncle's death, my 
telling you that I was left alone in the study with 
him whilst Andrewes had gone to fetch Dr. 
Scholfield. My attention was drawn to some loose 
papers lying about on this writing-table, and on one 
I saw very distinctly written, * This is the Last Will 
and Testament of me, George Augustus Manby.* 
My curiosity was drawn to it I thought there 
would be no dishonour in my reading it, since I had 
been all along brought up with the idea that I was 
to be my uncle's heir; and expecting some such 
written intimation, I took up the paper, and in a 
very few minutes mastered its contents. But my 
horror and disgust were unbounded when I learnt 
that, according to this will, written in my uncle's own 
hand, I was cut off with an annuity of ;£'iSO, and the 
rest of my uncle's property was bequeathed to his 
illegitimate daughter, Lucinda Manders, daughter of 
Mrs. Kate Manders." (Here Tom rose from his seat 
with flashing eyes, and looked very much as if he 
would like to knock the speaker down.) " Be quiet," 
said Frank, guessing in one moment the secret that 
underlay this emotion — " be quiet, and hear me to the 
end. I took that fatal paper," he continued, raising 
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his voice, ^ and burnt it I was mad with the bitter 
disappointment to my hopes, and I was equally 
reckless of the consequences. I had no sooner seen 
it crumble away into ashes than a knock resounded 
through the flat, announcing Andrewes' return with 
Dr. Scholfield. I denied to Dr. Scholfield that I had 
been burning paper, but I could see that he suspected 
me. I thought to see myself the immediate master 
of my uncle's money, and entertained some hazy 
notion, before his wishes became known, of compen- 
sating Lucinda Manders liberally for the injury I 
had done her by destroying the will in her favour. 
Then, when Mr. Watson read to us my uncle's desire 
that a full year should elapse before his real will was 
administered, I b^an to suspect that the Manders 
had some hand in bringing about his death, and ^I 
was resolved to help the detective all I could in 
running them down. Then Dr. Scholfield became 
aware of my intention, and to enforce my proposing 
to his niece, he got me into his power, by what 
means it is not necessary to say, and in a state of 
drunkenness I was betrothed to Miss Scholfield, and 
in the severe illness that followed I believe I raved 
about having destroyed the will. This is the reason 
why I have not been able to hold up my head 
amongst my fellow-men ; neither was it in my power 
all these months to offer an explanation to the 
beloved friends I have deceived and lied to. 

"Now, Mr. Watson," he concluded triumphantly, 
" you can do as you like about reading that will you 
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hold in your hand. I have cleared my conscience, 
and am my own master, and it is all the same to me 
now whether I am left a poor man or not" 

" Bravo, Yorke ! " exclaimed Tom Castleton. " By 
Jove ! you are a chip off the block, and no mistake." 
And he rose and shook hands with his friend 
demonstratively. 

"Sir," said Mr. Watson, solemnly addressing 
Frank, "I have been much gratified to hear your 
confession ; but I can safely say that the paper you 
destroyed was not the last will and testament of 
my client. Dr. Manby. Perhaps you will kindly 
tell me the date it bore?" he added, with legal 
precisfon. 

'* It was dated the 3rd of February," replied Frank, 
without hesitation. 

" Just so," returned Mr. Watson. " And this bears 
the date of the 5th of February." ♦ 

And he accordingly unfolded the document, in- 
timating by his "Ahem" that it was time to put 
an end to further delay. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE READING OF THE WILL 

How Frank's heart beat as he listened to the slow, 
rhythmical fall of the old lawyer's voice I But with 
what a different sensation would he have heard and 
received his fate were it not for the confession he had 
so boldly made, and which inspired him with the 
delicious relief he was now experiencing ! 

He had indeed uttered the plain truth when he 
said that his conscience now free of its burden, it 
was a matter of indifference to him whether he was 
left a poor man or not. Then Tom's enthusiastic 
approval of what he had done ! Surely this alone, 
and the possible assurance of a complete recon- 
ciliation with Jo, were worth all the pain the 
confession had cost him. 

It would be out of place to make a minute copy 
of Dr. Manby's will, with all its I^al terms and 
aphorisms, but the four men in that room held 
their breath to hear the most important clause 
of all. 

After many small bequests to hospitals and 

charitable institutions, Mr. Watson read the 

following : 

388 
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"'And all my personal property, my houses, 
furniture, pictures, and other effects, and the residue 
of my money and estate, amounting from four to five 
thousand a-year, I leave to my dear nephew, Francis 
Yorke, on condition that he marries my natural 
daughter, Lucinda Manders ; but if neither party is 
agreeable to this arrangement, the property shall be 
equally divided between them, and if only one of the 
party is willing, this one shall enjoy a three-quarter 
share of the estate, and the non-agreeing party one 
quarter only. To Dr. Scholfield, my lifelong friend, 
brother of Kate Manders, the sum of £iOfiOO must 
be handed over should he have succeeded in making 
the match between my daughter and nephew, and 
they be an engaged couple on the day this will is 
read. Should he fail, however, in accomplishing 
this end, one half of that sum shall go to William 
Manders, son of George and Kate Manders, and the 
other half only shall fall to his share. 

'' * I desire that the sealed packet which Mr. 
Watson shall find in the secret drawer of my 
writing-table, and which he is to keep intact until 
the above will is read, shall be handed over to my 
nephew, Francis Yorke, and by him read to the 
company present on the anniversary of my 
death.'" 

The lawyer ceased, and the next moment handed 
over to Frank the packet referred to, which Frank 
immediately tore open and read aloud : 

T 
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"* Dated 7th February, 189—. 

^ My dear Frank " (it ran),—*' Remorse drives 
me to an act of impulse. Whether I shall live to 
see you or not this afternoon it is all the same. 
When Mr. Watson shall have related to you the 
sad story of my life, with all its pride and prejudice 
and concentrated bitterness of yesurs' standing, you 
will understand what I have suffered within the last 
week, and pity and forgive your uncle for having 
altered his will I wish you to marry my daughter ; 
she is good and beautiful But should neither of you 
be willing, I trust you will love and respect her as 
you would your own sister, and watch over her 
welfare with brotherly kindness. You have my 
blessing and good wishes for your happiness, if 
you obey me in this. 

''Death is preferable a thousand times to the 
misery I am now suffering. Adieu, my dear 
Frank. — Ever your affectionate uncle, 

"George A. Manby." 

Frank had barely uttered the name of his uncle 
when a gentle knock at the study door was heard, 
and to Mr. Watson's " Come in," the caretaker, Mrs. 
Wilson, entered, saying with some timidity, as she 
looked at the company : 

"If you please, sir, it is another gentleman to hear 
the will read. He says he has important business 
with Mr. Watson." 

She was gently pushed aside by the new-comer, 
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who, in a quick, business-like manner, entered the 
room. 

'' I am William Manders," said he, throwing a 
comprehensive glance around, and facing each one 
boldly and unflinchingly, in spite of the amazement 
his self-announcement excited. ^ I've come to 
report myself. It was I who personated Mrs. 
Lacey on the 7th of February last** 

He flashed forth defiance on the company as he 
.stood before them, with arms folded, head erect, 
expecting to be seized upon there and then as a 
criminal. 

But the look of defiance changed into that of 
intense amazement when he saw Frank, followed by 
the two doctors and lawyer, hastily advancing towards 
him with outstretched hands, each apparently eager 
to outdo the other in being the first to greet him. 

Dr. Scholfield's voice was heard above the others, 
as he patted the new-comer on the sleeve. 

" My dear boy," said he, " you were never more 
welcome than you are at this moment" 

^ And I," said Frank, who had possessed himself of 
the young man's left hand, *^ have a thousand pardons 
to ask of you. I had the confounded meanness to 
suspect you and your family." 

^ Sir, perhaps you will kindly tell us the reason of 
your disguising yourself as a charwoman ? " was the 
lawyer's request, as he took in the personality of this 
bold and very handsome-looking seamaa 

*' That is just what I want to do," replied William 
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Manders, recovering from his amazement as rapidly 
as he did everything else. '* I thought I was in for 
the hand-cuffs five minutes ago, and instead of which 
I am overwhelmed with hand-shakes. What does 
it all mean?" 

Mr. Watson informed him. 

'* I knew that he had taken his life all along,** 
said Manders brusquely; *^but no one would have 
believed me, for the evidence would have been dead 
against me. I should have had no chance of acquittal. 
I called on Mrs. Jenkins a few days before the 7th, 
in order to deliver her a message from her son in New 
York ; he is in the same ship as myself. We had a 
long chat, and on my leaving, she begged me to call 
again on the 6th, as she would then have a letter and 
a small parcel of goods for her son. I did so, and 
found her coughing a great deal, and with every 
symptom of fever about her. She had taken a severe 
chill, and felt much worried at the thought of failing 
Dr. Manby the next morning. * I don't know a soul 
who can cook a decent dinner, and the master is that 
particular,' said she. I took immediate compassion 
on her, and as I am naturally fond of playing a joke, 
I there and then offered to go in her place, assuring 
her that ' I was as good a cook as any woman in the 
kingdom.' After much hesitation, and many questions 
regarding my domestic capabilities, she consented, 
and I possessed myself of some clothes of hers, and 
appeared in the kitchen of Alexandra Mansions the 
next morning, in first-rate spirits. I followed Mrs. 
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Jenkins' directions minutely, and even Andrewes 
himself did not suspect that I was not a bond-fide 
charwoman. I was mortally embarrassed, however, to 
hear that Dr. Manby's nephew, Francis Yorke, was 
expected early that afternoon, and I resolved to finish 
my work thoroughly, and take my departure before 
three o'clock. I did so, and made straight for Mrs. 
Jenkins, who, ill as she was, felt delighted at the 
success of my mission. I returned her clothes, and 
then departed in high glee to tell my mother and 
sister of the trick I had played. We laughed a 
great deal over it. But I little thought that my 
apparently innocent personation would have cost me 
so dear. Late that evening the papers were in full 
possession of the circumstances of his death ; Mrs. 
Lacey was under a cloud of suspicion ; in short, the 
next morning she was pointed out as the undoubted 
murderess. Mrs. Jenkins' sudden death increased 
the danger of my position ; she was the sole witness 
in my favour. My mother and sister entreated me to 
fly ; and I did so, leaving them in the care of Dr. 
Scholfield. The terrible news of my mother's 
temporary insanity, brought on by the grief and 
anxiety she sustained on my behalf, made me resolve 
to return to England ; and I also determined to 
come forward and declare my innocence, in spite of 
the consequences that, would follow. I chose this 
day and hour, knowing full well to find those 
concerned in the will assembled here." 
They were about to repeat the ceremony of shaking 
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hands with him, but at that interesting moment die 
door opened, and a tall and beautiful girl stood 
smiling on the threshold — but only for one brief 
second, for a cry of inexpressible joy escaped her 
lips as her brother's strong arms were thrown round 
her, and his lips were pressed on her blushing cheeks. 

''My little sister," said he tenderly, ''my sweet, 
sweet sister!" 

It was strange, but Tom Castleton, as he witnessed 
their meeting, smiled, thinking of the parrot, and that 
sagacious bird's assurance that "it would all come 
right in the end.'* 

Then her eyes caught sight of Tom, and how 
those grey orbs sparkled with their tale of love ! 

" He is a great, great friend of mine," said she ; 
and then to Tom : " Let me introduce my brother 
to you." 

Her self-possession and grace set everybody at 
their ease, and in answer to her eager inquiries, 
Mr. Watson informed her of all that had taken 
place. 

She went up to Frank, beaming. 

" Of course, I release you," said she, without losing 
time. 

"I am greatly obliged to you," returned Frank, 
laughing. 

She turned to her lover, who was then looking 
askance at the mystery of her double life. 

"I was obliged to take the name of Birdie 
Scholfield," she began, colouring up in some 
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embarrassment ^ There was no other alternative; my 
darling brother's safety depended on it Frank him- 
self will tell you how rudely I behaved to the doctor 
on his first visit to our house ; my uncle forced me 
to act a part I hated, because it would more or less 
imply that I was false to you. Then I took heart of 
grace, and felt sure that it would all come right in the 
end. You will forgive me, won't you, now that you 
understand and know everything ? " 

Somehow, thanks to Frank's tactfulness, the lovers 
found themselves alone; the others had retired to 
the drawing-room to discuss matters further over 
whisky and soda. 

Not one of them could make enough of Birdie's 
brother. He was a typical seaman, with his brusque, 
airy, rapid manner, carrying everything before him, 
and with a countenance as open and honest as the 
day. 

To think that they (Frank, the lawyer, and old 
Dr. Williams) could have run him down as a possible 
murderer I 

When the excitement had subsided a little, he 
drew Frank aside, and asked him the meaning of 
Birdie's attachment to young Dr. Castletcm. 

« Oh ! " said Frank flippantly, " it is that blessed 
parrot that made the match ! I always thought there 
was grit in that bird of yours. I am tremendously 
delighted, though, as it leaves me free to do as I 

like." 
And observing that Will Manders was rather 
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indignant at this evident slight to Birdie, he hastened 
to explain, giving Will a rapturous description of 
Jo's charms and wonderful good qualities. 

" I was engaged to her all along, you know," said 
he, '* but Birdie and I managed to quiet the doctor 
between us." 

And so on and on came the rest of the story, until 
Will wondered if Frank was not inventing it all, so 
strange and complicated the affair seemed 

"You and your uncle," said Frank, "receive five 
thousand pounds a-piece each if Birdie and I don't 
marry ; so you ought to consider yourself lucky that 
I am not in love with your sister, or your sister with 
me." 

" I nearly found you out, doctor, that day I 
attempted to break into your patient's room," the 
lawyer was then heard saying, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

" Yes, indeed," replied Dr. Scholfield, " it would 
have been serious if you had disturbed my sister ; 
but you must come and be formally introduced to 
her. I felt I could not do enough for her children, 
since it was through my incautiousness that the 
mistake about her husband's death occurred." 

**How? My dear fellow, tell us!" said Dr. 
Williams and the lawyer together. 

"Why, you see, my sister sent me to Rouen to 
ascertain whether her husband was really killed in 
this terrible railway accident I went, and I was 
told that an Englishman was taken to the Morgue, 
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mutilated beyond all recognition ; but by his clothes 
I concluded that this was my brother-in-law. I 
waited to attend the burial, and ordered a stone with 
his name to be put on the grave in the Protestant 
cemetery at Rouen. I told my sister the sad news, 
which I believed to be true. She was then residing 
with me, and thus met my friend Manby, who fell 
passionately in love with her. They were married a 
year after. No one was prouder of seeing her united 
to Manby than I was. Then one sad day — I shall 
never forget it — a letter came for me with a foreign 
post-mark. On opening it, you can imagine my 
horror and grief to hear that Manders was living in 
the madhouse at Rouen, and in his lucid intervals 
had asked to see his wife. Intimation of his being 
alive was also sent to her, and she and Manby had 
that very day returned from their honeymoon." Dr. 
Scholfield broke off with a heavy sigh, as he breathed, 
** My poor sister ! how she has suffered ! " 



CHAPTER XXXII 

A SHORT BUT SWEET CHAPTER 

Dr. Castleton was as eager and impatient to 

Introduce Birdie to his mother and sister as Frank 

was to see Jo again. A telegram was instantly sent 

to Mrs. Castleton to apprise her of her coming 

guests, and the three started on their short railway 

journey, leaving Will Manders to join them the next 

day. 

Mrs. Castleton at first received Frank with a 

distant air ; this sudden onslaught took her by storm ; 

neither could she account for Birdie's appearance on 

the scene, until Tom enlightened her, and then her 

confusion and surprise were so great that it was some 

little tim^ before she understood the puzzling drama. 

But Birdie's sweetness and beauty soon won her 

tender heart Bit by bit the girl told her story — 

the sad story of Dr. Manby's disappointment, her 

mother's lifelong sorrow and seclusion, her brother's 

unfortunate personation, etc; and Mrs. Castleton 

listened like one in a dream. Perhaps the proud 

thought that her only son might have chosen a bride 

without this complicated history attached to her 

birth and position did occur to Mrs Castleton as she 
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gazed on Birdie; but one glance at Tom's radiant^ 
happy countenance silenced the objection. 

'* I never was really engaged to Frank, you know," 
said Birdie, in conclusion. '' The only time I kissed 
him was when you had been to see him in his 
sickness." 

''And why?" demanded Mrs. Castleton, in great 
astonishment, whilst her son's eyes flashed 
dangerously. 

Birdie laughed ; she enjoyed seeing her lover's 
jealousy. 

'• You see," she began innocently, " Frank's nurse 
told me you had kissed him on the brow before 
leaving; and I envied Frank that kiss. I thought 
I had a better right to be kissed by Tom's mother 
than he; and so when the nurse left him for a 
moment I stole it, and then ran away, feeling oh I 
so guilty, but so happy." 

Mrs. Castleton laughed. Who could resist this 
girl's sweetness? She put both arms round her 
future daughter-in-law's neck, and embraced her 
affectionately. 

"My dear," she said, ''you shall have as many 
kisses as you like for the future; only make my 
darling son very, very happy." 

In the meantime, Frank was talking away as fast 
as he could, and Jo was listening with tears in her 
eyes, and a delicious feeling of bliss pervadiim; 
her heart Her lover was now all her own. 
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and the world seemed too small to hold her 
happiness. 

" I believe it was Birdie that sent me that anony- 
mous letter telling me you were ever true to me, 
and that I wasn't to worry. It made me well 
again in no time, and I have never doubted 
your faith, or that it would all come right in the 
end. It is really too wonderful to be true. You 
are sure I will not wake up to-morrow and find 
it all a dream? Oh, Frank, that would be too 
dreadful ! " 

Frank reassured her with a true lover's kiss, and 
she ceased to doubt then; his candid confession of 
the burnt will could not alter or abate her true 
affection for him. 

Mrs. Castleton called on Mrs. Manders the next 
day, and the two women had much to say to each 
o^her. The pleasure of seeing her son again, and 
the relief that he was no longer in danger, had 
restored her completely, and she made no demur to 
be included in the dinner-party at Sunny Bank, and 
to renew her acquaintance with Tom and the 
parrot The latter, no sooner had he caught sight 
of her than he drawled, in imitation of her sad 
voice : 

" Will ! Will ! my only, only Will ! " 

She had to explain to the amused audience, how, 
when her heart was nearly breaking with anxiety 
about her son's peculiar position after Dn Manby's 
death, it was her habit to sit and weep, bewailing his 
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danger in these very words; and the wicked parrot 
had picked up the sentence, and used to mock her 
grief by repeating it in her hearing. No wonder she 
had been anxious to get rid of it ! 

We have seen many sides of Dr. Scholfield's 
character; his good and noble qualities, and his 
indifferent ones ; but I should fail to do him 
justice if a certain act of generosity he per- 
formed to the detective was not properly recounted 
here. 

He sent for that official, and duly informed him of 
all that had occurred on the eventful 7th of February, 
and then very kindly softened his disappointment of 
the reward by offering to the detective a sum of 
;6^25o out of his own pocket 

*' Half a loaf is better than no bread, isn't it ? " said 
he jocularly, as he signed the cheque, and received 
the grateful thanks of the official. 

" That it is, sir," replied Jones tearfully. " And it 
will be my bounden duty to tell everybody that you 
are the noblest gentleman in the kingdom ! " 

Two months afterwards Jones was invited to 
witness the wedding of Lucinda Manders; and 
the very man who gave her away (he was told) 
was no other than William Manders, alias Mrs. 
Lacey ! 

It was a great shock to his moral feelings as a 
detective, and it took him some time to get 
over it. 
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Then, late in the summer, Frank was happily 
married to Joanna Castleton, and everybody at 
Sonning agreed that it was the prettiest wedding 
that had ever taken place in the quaint old church 
by the riverside. 



THE END 



Frintidby Cowon 6* G?., Ud„ Perth, 
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Boaknuui.^" Even the most jaded readers of tluilling novels will experience 
fresh thrills as they read ihb story." 

To.day.->" A tbriUer among thrillers." 

KemiBf Leader.—" May be pronoonced ingenious and thrilling.'* 

Briatol Kereiury.— " Distinctly original and cleverly constmcted. . . . From 
thb point events develop rapidly) and the narrative becomes exceptionally 
exactmg." 

Iloyd*!.— ^ Certainly well written.*' 

Beeteman.— ** A wdrd and wonderful tale. . . . Mr. Thome has tamed out a 
most readable and absorbing piece of woiic." 

Vaaoheater Oeuicr.— " Keeps one's attention well sustained to the finish." 

Pall Mall Oaiette.— ^' It would be idle to deny that Mr. Guv Thome has no 
small amount of litenurv ability^and he treats his subject, we aomit, «^th all the 
reticence that is possible. . . . The characterisation shows marked abiliqrt snd if 
anyone can overcome his natural aversion to the motive of the tale he may eqjoy 
the perusal <^this powerful and amaring story." 

FreenuuMm'a Ohzoaiele. — "An exciting though rather gruesome tale. The 
book is well written, and readers will find it hard to put down until the finish." 
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Mr. Guy Thome should be heard oi again." 

Week'a Survey.-— " Skilfully written and constmcted. . . . The mystery and 
thriUs are very well sustained." 

Bonfh AoafaraliaB &«giatar.— " A remarkable book." 

Tree Lanee.— " * The Oven * is as sensational a bit of writing as even Messrs. 
Greening have ever published. Readers who like to be pleasantly thrilled by 
horrors and blood-curdling happenings will et^oy Mr. Thome's cannabalistic 
romance. The story is one to be thankful for in these anemic days." 

Sumday Sua.—** A readable noveL" 

Weektar Deipatoh.— ' ' An enthralling and well* written book. No one can cavil 
at its style, and few will be aUe to put the book down once it is taken up." 

Olaagow Xreaing Timea.— "Mr. Guy Thome is a clever writer, and he 
possesses that essential of the story-teller-Hthe art of arousing and maintaining his 
reader's interest." 

Meniiag Poit— " Mr. Guy Thome has certainly hit on an original idea, and 
the plot is well worked out." 

ShootiBg Timea.—" Certainly a most sensational noveL** 

Oambridge Daily Vewt.— " The characters are well drawn, and the plot is 
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i Eiitorioal lorel by 0. KAieEE-eULL, 

Antbor of *" The Hypocrite," "Back to Lilac Land," etc. 

SIX SHILLINGS 



^UBUIBEBV VOnOB.— It b a notable fi^t thai in European literature 
1^ the firsKlan^ historical novel is extremely rare. Books which seek to tell 
the itory of tioMs other than our own are coosuntly being poblisihed, but, 
though the reader may find among them many pleasant tales, many novels which 
he will have no heautiou in calling ''good, tne firsKlass novel of past ages is 
hardly ever met with. To produce a historic novel the writer must be equipped 
with several dittindiva oualities not one of which is superfluous. He must not 
only be able to tell a vivid and interesting story, to paint with a fine colour sense 
a hie less drab than ours is tonlay, but he must nave the peculiar faculty of 
nndentanding hdw people thought tn the dasrsof whidi he writes. 

Yet no knowledge, however accurate and prafound, will, by its own merit, 
interest the general reader. A historical novel must be instinct with a warm 
sympathy for human natcure, and must aUo avoid that stilted and wooden pre- 
•entment of character which many writers make their puppets assume with their 
old'time coMume. When readine most present-day nistorical novels one feels 
one is not living in the period of which they treat, bat merely assisting at a War* 
dour Street carnival, a twentieth century m/ masque. 

The action of Mr. Ranger-Gull's story takes place in the early medieval 
ages, the actual date being about 1x36, that period of anarchy and wickedness 
wnidi has had no parallel in English history, and the facts of that lawless and 
evil time — a time m which the monkish historian wrote, " Christ and ail His 
amgsis sesmsd €uU*P,** — have been faithfully recorded. 

The method of the popular historian, too mealy-mouthed or too ignorant to 
speak the truth, has not been used here. After long research and a thorough 
study of contemporary documents, the author has painted a complete fucture, 
lacking no es se nti a l detail, of these times of blood and steel. 

Yet "The Serf" is a story which cannot be called a gloomy one, though a 
tragedy of free-will warring against fate is its principal mot{/. 

The character of Hyla the Serf may be said to be a study in natural nobility 
<^ mind. In the adventures of this man, his daring, his cunning, his great dasn 
fo^ liberty, the reader will trace the growth cS that great political idea which has 
gained'£nglishmen their freedom. 

From the first page to the last the action of the story rashes on with an im- 
petuority and force which will carry the reader with it to the last words. How 
the poor serfs rose in their misery and avenged themselves upon their tjrrant, how 
they fled through the great Hilgay fen, and how the final tragedy was enacted on 
the top of the Outfangthef tower at sunset, will interest every reader, <dd and 
yotmg alike. 

And though, first and foremost, " The Serf" is a story of " excitement," of 
▼ivid incident and the clash of arms, yet the publishers doubt if a more accurate 
picture of life in the early Middle Ages has been published for very many years. 
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